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THESE pages are the growth from a pamphlet published by 
the author, a tew years ago, under the title of " Deuomina- 
tioual Characteri sties." He was at that time professor of pastoral 
theology aod chureh iiistitiitions in Howard Universitj-. Wash- 
ington, D. C, and the pamphlet was designed for use in his classes. 
That edition was soon exlmusted, and a revision and enlargement 
begun, as there seemed to be a demand for it; and as the work 
of thorough revision was fairly undertaken, it became evident 
that a larger plan and much fuller treatment was needed. 

The aim has been to present the different Christian denomioa- 
itions concisely, clearly, and accurately, so that the reader may 
'obtain a general knowledge of their characteristics and a just 
appreciation of the pla<^e and impirtauce of each of them in the 
religious life of om- country. The difficulty of so stating the dis- 
tinguiKhing features as to leave no room for criticism is enhanced 
by the fact that each separate religious body has within itself 
iaders of eonsidei-ably different doctrinal and ecclesiastical opin- 
ions, while the history of each denomination reveals different 
phases of opinion as prevailing at different times. It would be 
impossible, of course, within the limits of a single volume, to give 
a complete and exhaustive historj- and description of each of our 
many denominations ; hut the author has endeavored briefly to 
show the facts of their origin and growth, and fairly to set forth 
their characteristics and spirit ; and to supplement his work there 
^1b added, foreachof the larger denominations, a stjitcmeut by one 



of its living leaders under his own name, giving a free and full 1 
exposition of Ms reasons for preferring the clnireh of his con^ 
neetion. 

Added to each chapter is a hibliograpby by means of which J 
those who wish will be helped toward further study. 

Special acknowledfjimeut should be made to Dr. H. K. Carroll's' 
"Rfiligions Forces of the United States," and to the American . 
Church History Series (thirteen volumes), of wliich that is 1 
Volume I. The assistance of the Rev. Franklin Noble, D.0., j 
editor of the "Treasurj' Magazine," in examining, revising, and \ 
editing, has been invaluable. Tlie excellent work of the pulv 
lisher, especially in the illustrations, speaks for itself. Many of 
the illustrations are from old portraits, difficiilt to obtain, and of 
diffei-ent form and style, hut valuable in bringing before us 
founders and pioneers of the churches. 

Thi.s voUuDO is sent forth with the hope that a better acqutiin< 
tance with the characteristii^s of the many denominations will tencl I 
to minimize the differences and help to truer Christian unity j thai' [ 
the " corner-stones of faith " may all Ite builded together with the I 
chief Corner-stone, "in whom all the building fitly framed to-.l 
gether groweth unto a holy temple in the Lord." 

Charles H. Small. 

Tub Parsonage, Hudson, 0., 
April, 1898. 
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INTRODUCTION 



I HAVE examined with much interest aud satisfaetion 
Professor Siimll's work on the " Coruet'-Stones of 
Faith." I am not familiar with any otlier work which 
exactly takea its place, aud a veiy useful place it is. 
Personally I am most deeply concerned with movements 
and tendencies toward Christiau unity. I am convinced 
that this work will be a help in the direction of uni- 
fication. 

As we read these inteiesting histories of the different 
churches, and as we further reail, with even deeper 
interest, the reasons which eminent men advance for 
their special church relationship aud preference, we 
must feel that all are but pai'ts of a greater whole, and 
derive their life and strength from Him wlio is the 
Head of the church. After all, our differences are small 
compared with our faith in God the Father, our unity 
iu Christ, and our life through the Holy Spirit. 

I am glad that this hook has been written an<l made 
so Interesting. I shall wish to have it at hand. I 
believe that it will help to strengthen faith, and that it 
will draw the disciples of (Jhrist more closely together. 



24 INTRODUCTION 

It is one of the hopeful signs of the times that the 
church is beginning to take a more intelligent interest 
in herself, in all the branches of the one Vine, Christ 
Jesus. The time of moral isolation is rapidly passing 
away. The twentieth century is upon us. The world 
will more and more look to America for guidance and 
inspiration. The problems of church life in our country 
are of supreme moment, and America may be a leader 
and guide toward the better church of the future. Such 
books as "Corner-Stones of Faith" will help American 
Christians to understand themselves and their neighbors 
and promote that peace, goodwill, and mutual coopera- 
tion which so many are coming to desire. 

Chicago, III., March 1, 1898. 
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I At the present time, when so nmrh is said and writtoii about 

f J\ the divided condition of tlie chiireh, tlie liodj vl Christ, 

' and the need of unitj% a cJear nnderstaii'liiig of the diilft^reucea 

between the various denominations is innch needed. Cert^nly 

every honest effort to unite thp divided niemhers ought to be 

commended and furthered. But what are the elements to be 

united 1 What are the differences I What has made Ihem 1 It 

s undoubtedly true that mauy people are strong adherents of the 

f church of their I'hihlhood, with little knowledge of its character' 

I istics. There an; eertain things about it that they like, certain 

I methods and ways that are pleasing to them, and, above all, it 

L iBtfteirchnrirh; tJiey are loyal to their own. Are they aware that 

[■ other denominations have some of the same aeeeptable featuresT 

I A knowledge of the characteristics of tither churches would ]>er- 

haps be a surprise to them ; they would realize bow insignificant, 

in many cAses, are the differences that separate them, and how 

easily they might be bridged. While, therefore, we are talking 

about unity, we ought to give some thought to the elenieuts to 

be united. Our study will enable us to understand jnst what are 

the differences that separate Cliristian bodies, and help us to aji- 

preciate some of the difRculties that lie in the way of union ; and, 

it is hoped, further the movement toward Christian unity, which 

id nearpr, in many respects, than ever before. 



It is our proTince la stady tlie di^-ersifieil elements as they aow 
exist But first let us inJii-al*- some thiags in reference to _ 



THE CHlTfCH AXD fTS BEGDOONGS ■ 

A ehurch is the oi^:am2ed l>ody of those who love God, nnited 
for tlie iHiriK>se of esteudiug lliat love, and meeting together for 
wnrshiji anil the administration nf the sacraments. The church 
is an '' institntioii which had its origin in heaven, which expresses 
the highest wisdom and love of our Father in heaven, which, in- 
clndiiig the richest part of human histor;-, will find its fnll con- 
snmmation in heaven, and which is called, iu it« final form, the 
kingdom of heaven." • 

The chnrch is the oi^ranized manifestation of the kingdom, the 
life of the kingdom in visible form. The chureh is a means to 




Earliest known portmit of Christ. Portrait of Christ 

(Pniip tliecataiwiiilMot8t.CiilliUia, (From aDBiupmliliiitA^loHid to hare 

Rome.) beloni^ to Emperar Tlberlna.) 

an end ; the kingdom is that end. The kingdom is eternal, tlie 
church is temporal. The manifold wisdom of God is to he made 
known "through the chnrch" (Eph- iii, 10). This ^"isible mani- 

■The Chureh-Kingdoni," p. 1. 

if all ILose throughout tlie ^vorld tliiit pB>- I 




ivorld that pro- ^^m 
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festat iou through the church is seen in local organizatious. Here 
is where wf find diversity, 

1. At the heginiiiug of Christian discipleship there was no 
ehurch. The cliurches of apostolic times were n<it inatlo; they 
grew, they developetl as required. The necessity for tlie ohvirch 
was found very early in (1) the need of fellowshij) and worship; 
(2) the need uf united activity. At the outset, churches were 
simply gathennge of Christian brethren, meeting for the most 
part in private houses. (See Rom. xvi. ij ; Col. iv. 15.) 




with the monoKnini of riirlBI in 
cntsa. aduptcil by Cimalautluu I. 
conTeralon l« Cfiriotlaiilt; 




CoinofroiiNlans (320-350), second 



2. As developed, the organization of the churches came to have 
the simple forms of existing associations : among the Jews, of 
the synagogue ; among tlie Gentiles, of the political and religious 
assouiatinns of the time. In organizing the churches a eouneil 
or board of elders was appointed, large or small, as tlie cu-cum- 
stauees required. These were called presbyters or bishops.* 
■Their duties at fii-st were simply to direct the affairs of the 
church ; they soon, however, assumed other and special duties ; 
' fees the true religion, togetherwithlJieircliil(lreii"(W«stiDin9t^rCuiifesBioii, 
v., 4). 

"A congregation of the holy in wbii'li the goeiiel ia rightly tnught and the 
enmeuts rightly administered " (Angaburg Confession, Art, 7). 
* "That 'preabyter and 'bishop' arc numeH for one and the same offi- 
r ia prai'tically iu disputable " (Hitt«h, "Organisation ol Early Chriatiau 
J Churches," p. 38). 
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ftud oui' of tlie nnmlifT (tlie preeident or ehairman), after a time, 
asBertfld certain mithoi-ity over the rest. Bishop Lightfoot sa.ys : 
" III otlicr words, the o[iiwopat« was formed not oat of the apu^ 
tolifl order by hxyvlization, hut out of the prcsbrterial by elevatiou ; 
ftlid tho title, which orif^uially was uommou to all, came at length 
to 1)0 apiinipriated to the chief among tliem." 

Another eliiss of ofiReers wi-re deacons and deaconesses, subor- 
dinate to elrlere. They were overseers of alms (Acts vi, 2), " Evi- 
dun<ie shows that upon occasion laymen couM (1) teach or preach, 
(2) baptiste, (.'I) celebrate the-eneharist, (4) exercise discipline,"* 

J). At tlio first, each church was independent; there was no 
orffanized federation of churches. Each (1) decided its own 
oifaini, ("2) I'lected its own officers with the concurrence of the 
apoetlttti. Id some coses, no doubt, the apostles appointed whom- 




Until tiny, 



ever thoy wiNhed ; in other cases thoro is little doubt hut tliat the 
people had a voice in the matter. The elders " were appointed 
by takihy th<* mte of the people, the apostles merely presiding over 
tlio ehoiee" (Schaff, Baunerman, Alford, Lange. Stanley).! The 
independence did not exist by divine right ; it was not ordained. 

• Hatch, "Organisation of Early Christian Churohea," p. lU. 

t Rose, "ThBChuroh-Kingdoiu."p. lltt. Spp also "Meyer'n Commentary" 
on Acts liv. 23, with note by American editora (Fiuik & WttgnaUa'a edition). 
"Choose Tor youfselves bishops aiid deacons worthy of the Lord" ("Tewsh- 
iug o( thu Twelve ApoalleM," sec. xv.}. 
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4. The creed of the early churcJies was a growth as well as the 
churches themselves. " Repent, aiid be baptized ever)' oue of you 
in the name of Jesus Clirist," was enough. And " they eoutinued 
steadfastly iu the apostles' teaching." Later eaiue the defini- 
tions and philosophical statements under the influence of contem- 
poraiy tliought, and the discussions and divisions which they 
brouglit. 

5. The worship of the early Christians was very simple. They 
were often found together in "fellowsliip, and iu breaking of 
bread, and in prayei-s." " There was an order of service, modeled, 
in a general way, on that of the synagogue ; yet so that room 
should be left for free utterance on the port of individuals, as 
feeling might prompt. It is probable that bi tbe lifetime of the 
apostles the Scriptures of the Old Testament were read iu con- 
secutive extracts, and that thus early the reading was attended 
by an ex{)Osition and application of the passa^ by him who eon- 
ducted Uie worship. Tliis was a copy of the synagogue practice ; 
later the reading of the gospel also was introduced ; aud later 
still the apost<)lic epistles were connected with the other Scrip- 
tures in this public use. There were prayers, to which the jieople 
responded 'Amen,' and the singing of psalms and hymns. Xot 
only were there extemporaneous pi-ayers, but also eifusious of 
song, on the jiart of individuals, and the exercise of the various 
gifts of the Spii'il."* Tlie onlinaiiees observed by the early 
Christians were baptism and the Lord's Supper. 

6. The early churches were very active. They were helpful to 
le aoother (Acts xi. 29, 30). They sent forth workers into new 
ilde (Acts xiit 1-3). They gave alms and ministered to the 

necessities of the saints. Justin Mai-tyr writes in his first "Apol- 
ogj- " (about .^.D. 150) that at the close of their meetings " such as 
are in prosperous cii-cumstances, and wish to do so, give what 
they will, eaeli according to his choice; and what is collected is 
led in the hands of the president (the head of the board of 
lers), who assisis the orphans and widows, and such as through 
■ FULri'. " Bi-KimjiiigB of Cbrisliaiiity." p. 5fl0. 
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siokncsK, or any otlier cause, are in want; and to those wlio are i 
in bonds, »ud to strangers from afar, and, iu a word, to all who \ 
are in need, he is a protector." 

7. Persecution was encountered at the very beginning, and 




Map of the cntacomlis of CaJixti 



has marked tlie progress of Christianity from that day tn this. 
At times the persecution has been more severe tlian at others, | 
and it has taken various forms. The early Christians were perse- i 
ciit^tHjytheJews, the Greeks, and tlie Romans. They maintained ' 
and advanced the church amid severe and long-continued trials. 

■ From " The Ciitacombs of Rome," by W. H. Withrow, D.D, (New York : 
EatOD & Mains.) 
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Tbe catacombs • give many evidences of what thoy endured as 

well as the Christian life aud worship of the time. Despite the 

most persisti'iit ^ 

efforts to stamp 

ont the church, it 

spread and grow. 

Hal saiiffuis mar- 

tclesiantm (" The 
blood of the raar- 
tyr» is the seed 
of the olnireh''). 
Maiiy suffered 
martyrdom, and 
martyr hlood is 
still slied. 

The great early 
pcrsecutionsendetl 
on the adoption of 
Christianity as the 
fltate religion in 
A.D. 313, when the 
emperor Constan- 
tine adopted the 
cross as his stand- 
ard ; and from that time the enei-gies of CI nst an kalera w re 
given less to the spread of tlie goipel u\er the eartl an 1 tl e n 
ijulimtton of a pure Christian life than to the work of sedinng 




Qi»!Ic-ry » 



I ho cat4tconibs 



I * In Uie CBlAconibs, or undergntund eemeferips, the early ChriBtianR found 

' ft refuge. Forty-two are knowu to have been bo used. The most faninus iiri> 

' tiiDSe St Rome, uslned after Sts. Catixtua and Agnes, in which are f[>uiiil 

iome of the most inleresting inscriptions and other retioe of early Christisii- 

ity on tbe face of the earth. In their testlniouy we read the ronfemion of 

Uilb at Ibe early Chrisliuns. someliiues Ht;i.'ompaiiied by the reonrds of their 

i perHuvution, the synibola of their ninrlyrdoio, and even lUe eirfuniHtaiiees of 



the churoli, now released froia oppression, in the favor it had 
won. No longer under the ban, it strengthened its aUianc:^ 

with the govem- 

[ I ment which pro- 

tected it, and ap- 
pealed to the judg- 
mentofrefined and 
cultivated minds 
by scholarly apolo- 
{ries and csrefnl 
definitions of its 
belief. Tbis period 
has therefon." been 
eiilled the contro- 
versial age, becanse 
laiyi'ly occupied 
with thedi(!CU8sioa 
and shaping of 
creeds and fomi- 
ulas of doctrine, by 
whicli the church 
defined its position 
to cultivated men. 
The simple state- 
ment commonly 
known now as" the 
Apostles' Creed " 
was not enough; 
and the Nicene and Athana^^iaii creeds were formed to define the 
ortluwlox i>osition as against the Ariaa heresy. 
It was no less an age of more formal church organization, the 

their torture. The nmiii gallerieB are From threes to five feet wide BJid from 
six to twelve feet high ; theae unilerKroiind gaUeries or chambers average 
one bundred anil four feet beinw Uie Burfaoe j their aggregate length thus far 
explored is nearly six hundreil miles. 
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preshyter-hiehops of the second I'entnni- growiup iuto dioi'i'san 
bisliops, archbishops, and metropolitans. 

The church's place of worship was no longer an npper clianibei- 
in the house of some modest Christian family. The church wan 
invited into the dwellings of the rich and great, and into the 
palaces of king*; and accordingly the tyi>e of church edifice 
which ha* come down from this age is the basiliin, \he word 
meaning originally the royal palace. The basilica wa« built for 
the public audiences of the nobleman or prince, witli a throne at 
the apse, and with nave and aisles to shelter the crowds who came 
to receive jndgmi'nt. The basilica lent itself readily to public 
worship, the prince's ihroitc [nUhfitrti) becoming the seat of the 
bishop, and the " calheiiral " chiuvh taking a princely place among 
the chun^hes of tJie diocese, aw tlic bishop liccame a ruler over the 
lower clergj'. The wlvance was easy and natui-al until the oi^ani- 
zation of the churclies had become a great hierarchical system. 

The rapid decay of the Western Roman Empire in the fourtJi and 
fifth centuries and its humiliating overthrow by the invading 
barbarians of the Noi-th, gave continually increasing importance 
t« the rule of tlie Western bishops, who maintained their dignity 
and authority in theii* dioceses while the civil rulers were over, 
thrown. The people, deprive^l of civil government in great de- 
gree, welcomed gladly the autliority of their spiritual rulers, many 
whom did a noble service to their flocks; and the Bishop of 

ime came to be recognized l)y Westeru Ciiristians as the most 
tminent and most worthy of their rulers, and so grew in au- 
thority. 

The first great i)ublic assumption of universal papal author- 
ity was by Innocent I. (402-417) in liis haughty letter to tlie 
bishops of Illyria, in which he claims that the Roman See " is the 
head of all cimrches." • This claim was resisted by many Eastern 
prelates, ami its insufficiency conceded by more than one Bishop 
of Rome. 

• Hanii.iiin, vol, i., p. 1015; Hurst, "History of the Christian Churph," 
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But political pressure would hare sepurpd its acceptance at la 
but for the couquest of Coustantinople by the Turks in 1453.'l 
The fall of the Eastern Empire strengthened the Eastern bishops,* 
just as those iu tJie West a thousand yeara earlier had beeul 




strengthened by thf fall of the Western Empire ; and the vietoiy I 
of the Turks really kept the great Eastern half of lliristendoBi 
independent of Kfluie.* 

But while tlie Eastern Churi'h thus muiutained its indcpendenec 
it lapsed into a lifeless career, cut off from intercourse ■" 
Western Chrieteuilom and sympathy with its aetive pn)gre88,whi 
in the West all opposition to the claims of Rome died out n 
and more. The great Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in Noit 
Africa, 395-430, whose theological system underlies the Cal 
nistic systems of the Reformei*8 as well as the orthodoxy of I 
manism, was the author also of the Romish ecclesiastical systc 
and gave it a completeness which stood uushakeu fur centuries.}] 

* Howard, " Schism between the Orthodox and Western ChurofawWjf 
(Londou, 18!!2), 
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BO that it lias come about that iu all Eunijie west of Russia., and 
BO to us as (lesceiulants of western Europeans, the Roman Catholic 
Ohui-ch is the oldest fhiireh. Frtim that cliun^h came all our 
churches, however far the Reformation may have moved them 
from that original posititm. And so it has neeraed proper, in con- 
sidering thf different existing denominations even in this new and 
modern land, to begin witli tliat oldest of ehtirehes to-day extant. 
The metliod of onr treatment will then he, beginning with the 
Roman Catholic Church, aud showing what it is in America, to 
take np the other denominations of Christians, be^nning with 
that which lias departed least from Roman forms, and following 
with others in order as they have separated themselves more and 
more from this original. 

By the con^idsive tlii'oes of tlie Reformation communities of 
people were sent forth into tlie New World to develop and en- 
large the ideas thus set five. The stormy Atlantie was a summer 
sea com[)ared with the 
jwrseeutions and con- 
flicts through which 
they passed, and which 
developed in them vig- 
or, energy, and det*r- 
iniuation. Pilgrims, 
Puritans, Hugiieuots, 
Scotch-Irish, Quakers, Moravians, and the like, eame here to enjoy 
in freedom their rcligiiius beliefs, which was denied (hem in 
their native lands.* More than one colony was settJed by per- 
secuted jR'ople from Europe. Nor must we forget the Catholics 
who came here with the explorers and later. The coming of each 
of the various peoples and tlie development of their ideas will 
appear in the sequel. 

There are two great periods of our history— the cohmial and 
I tiiH national. The former was the period of settlements and the 
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* See Ibe author's arliele, "S.nne 
I8t*t4'ii," ill pftpers of tlie Ameriuuii ^i 



L tbo Making of tlie United 
rL'li nietory, vol. vii., p. 12. 




eafablisliinp of the fii*st elmrolies in tliis coiiiitry, e.g., the < 
pvgatinual, tlie Ba)>tist, the Dut<!h Reformed, the Epiiicopal, ' 
Preshyteriaii, tlie Methodist, the Luthenui. To MossHch tisetts 
came first Uie Pilgrims, who were Separatists in England, land- 
ing at Phiriouth in lfj20. Tbey were followed by the Purirj 

tans, who hei 
s»^^J^i iil[i^^~ embraced sahj 

stantially 
Con^e^tioa 
ol prinoiplesol 
the PUgi 
' '""I'l^imtiiorau^mHw' Connecticufl 

was also 

tied by the Puritans. The settlement of Rhode Island was by Rog( 
Williams and his Baptist fciUowers. whfH' i-eligions toleratiod 
was ui'Cordeil. New York was settled by the Dnteb, who broDglj/ 
with them the Dut^-h Rufoi-med Chureh ; but when New Toi 
came int^) tlie 
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bunds of the 
English ttie 
Church of En^'- 
land was estali- 
lished there. 
With the Dutch 
were the LuMi- 
ernus. The 

Dutch and 

Lutherans set- 
tled also in New 

Jersey. The Swedes, who settled on the banks of the Delai 
brought witli them the Lnthenin Clmn-h. Tlie first charter fed 
a colony in Pennsylvania was granted to William Penn, a Quaker g 
but full pi'ivileges were given to othei-s. Maryland was first o 
onized by tlie Roman Catholics, who granted religions liberty fc 
all. But they were Hnperseded in the control by the Church g 
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England. In Virginia, settled Ijy tlie English, 
Eiiglani] was established, as als» in the Corolinas 
Mora\'ians, under Count Zinzemlorf, 
came U^ the eolonies ; Betlilfhein, Va., 
became the I'cnter of their w(ii-k. Others 
to settle here were ; Germans, who estab- 
lished tlie German Refoi-mei] Church, 
chiefly in Pennsylvania; the Seotch- 
Irishfirithtlieir Presbyterian principles) 
and the Hngnenots, who settled in van- 
oils places and joined the different Prot- 
estant churches. Toward the close of 
the colonial i>eri<jd the Chnrch of Eng- 
land prevailed in New Hampshire, Sew 
York, New Jersey, Jtiirjland, Virginia, 
the Caroliuas, and Georgia. In Penn- 
sylvauift an<l Delaware there were van 
OU9 donomi nations. Congregationalism 
was establislied in Massaohiisetts and 
Conneetieut, tlie Baptists in Itliotle Is- 
land. But all this will be brought out ^ 
more fully hereafter. 

The national jMTiod has seen the 
growth and development of the foregoing 
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did not ottain at first, for in all tlie colonies thero was a more 
OP less close connection between chureli and state, and in con- 
Begueuco of this there was not full relij^ioiis liberty. Some 
colonies were more tolerant than others. There was almost uni- 
versal opposition to the R<»man Catholies iu the colonies until the 
Eevohitiou. Little encouragement was g^ven to new sects. But 
the American spirit, as it may be called, brought forth naturally 
and in due time religious freedom in the United States. When 
the Federal Constitution was framed, religious UWrty was pro- 
vided for. " The United States," says Dr. Sehaff, "furnishes the 



first example in history of a government deliberately depriving 
itself of all legislative control over religicm."* Eaeh State, how- 
ever, was left free to deal with religi<m as it pleased. Some were 
slow in cutting the cord between church and state : Connecticut 
in 1818 ; Mussachnsetts in 1833, Religious freedom was the nat- 
ural onteomc of the diverse elements making this nation, and 
doubtless the large number of denominations in tliis country have 
arisen in large part by reason of the cosmopolitau character of 
our population, and the liberty to worship God according to the 
dictates of one's own conscience. 

• "Churcli iLud State iu tlie Unit«d States," p. 23. 
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Towaiil the close of the colonial period oceiiiTed the Great 
Awakeuitifr, a revival movement that began about 1735 and 
spread ibroTi^'hont the colonies. A lai^e niiiiiber were added to 
the chun/lies. Tlie leader iu Hie movement was Junathan Ed- 
wards j W'hitffield aud others participated in it. Followiug this, 
imd for several years previous to the American Revolution, and 
eontintiiug for some yean* after, there was a i-elipions decline in 
tlie colonies. The stmgnle for national iiniciii'iuU'Tice absorbed 




tm 






largely the attention, the interest, the means, and the activity ot\ 
the people. At tlie beginning of the oentury a revival movement J 
set in that had wide results. A zeal for evangelization was 
annised. Many young men f i-om tlie colleges entered the niiui»> 
try, aud became enthusiastic to travel westward. A religions 
literature began to be produced aud circulated. A large mia- 
siunarj' work both at home and abroad was started aud has been 
and is Iteing done by American Christianity. 

Any classmeatiou of the denominations is attended with difll- 




culty because of tlie variations and interlappings. We will there- 
fore present tljem in pouvenient groups, tlie order followed being 
puggeated by the form of government. Beginning with the 
hierarehal, we pass tm tlirougli the rejiresentative to the indepen. 
dent. Other afiUiatious and differences will appear as we pro- 
ceed, and also in the summary. 

To enable the reader to understand more readily the references 
to forms of polity or govenimeut, and the (iharaeteristie teach- 
ings, some definitions and explanations are neceasaiy. 
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The two lefuliu}^ doetrinal systems, arouud which all others 
more or less revolve, are known as Calvmisui and jVrmmianism. 
The main features nf these are as follows. 

Calvinism, or the Aiigustiuiau system, as it is sometimes called, 
tmchex : 

(1) That the whole race have become sinful through the first 
man, Adam, and are imder the curse, where they luiglit have 
been left, but it lias pleased God to choose some to holiuess and 
eternal life, and pass by othera. This choice is due to the wise 
ami holy eoniisels of God's own will. 

(2) That in carrying out His purp^JSL's Oc<l provided a satis- 
factioD for sin by the gift of His own Son, whose diath offered 
a sufficient sncrifiie foi- Hie sins of the whole world ; and yet the 
atonement thus made avails only to tJiose who were chosen of 
the Patlier ; these alone are redeemed. 

(3) That such a provision is necessary because of lln' uiiivcrsul 
and total conuption of the race, all men being by mitui-L' aliens 
from Ood and children of wi-atlt, and wholly unable to deliver 
themselves from this condition. 

(4) Tliat the ho|ie!esB condition of men is overcome by divine 
grace, through which men are enlightened, renewed, and saved, 
and by which they are spintnally quickened and sweetly inclined 
to accept the truth. 

{5) That those who are thus renewed are finally saved, for Go<i 
is faithful, and in due time recovers them and preserves them 
unto salvation, a result by no means due to believers' own merits 
or strength, but only to the gi-atuitons and mercifid purpose of 
God. 

Absomanism friirhen : 

(1) That GihI has indeed made an eternal decree, bnt only on 
the condition that all wlio belim-e in Christ shall Im? saved, while 
all who refnse Ut believe iriust jierish, so that predestination is 
only conditional. 

(2) That C'hrist died for each and every man, but only those 
who believe arc realty sa\'ed by His death. 
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(3) That no man is of himself ahh- to exercise a saWng faith, 
but must be born again of God in Christ tlirough the Holy Spirit, 

(4) That without the grace of God. man ean neither think, will, 

nor do anything good ; yet thut grace dues 
Ttfit aet upon men in au irresistible way. 
(T.) True beUevers are able, by the aid of | 
II- Holy Spirit, victoriouslv to resist sin; 

■« fHli 




The main point of difference between the two sj-stems lb that 
Calvinism emphasizes divine sovereignty, and ArminianiBm em- > 
pliasizes man's free wilL 

Calviuisin finds expression, with more or less change, in the 
WeHtminster Confession, the .stuudard of the Presbyterian 
Chwrch ; in the Canons of Durt and the Heidelberg Catechism, , 

• See "Coneiae Diclionary of Religious Knowledge," edited by £ 
JaukBon, D.D. ; also " Sohaff-Herzog Encyclopedia " ; Charles Hi 
"Syatemfttie Theology," vuL ii., pp. 333, 32T. The sludeiil is roferred to | 
Bi-balTB "Creeds of CbriBteudom" for an aiiHlyaix and history, with tbe t«xt:J 
of the various erpeds and slandarde of tbe churches. 
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the standards of the Reformed chiirelies ; and in the Thirtj'-nine 
Artit'Jes, the standard of the Episcopal Churuh. The system has 
received various modifications through different schools of 
thought in this eoiintry as well as elsewhere. Arniinianism is 
the doctrinal 8y8t<>ni of the MethotHsts. 

The two statements to wliieh frequent reference will he made 
are the ApostJes' Creed and the Nieene Creed, wliieh were adopted 
by the early church before its separation into different denomi- 
nations, and which are now accepted both by Roman Catholics, 
tlie Greek Chureh, and most Protestants. They are as fol- 
lows: 

The Apostles' Creed : '■ I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth : 

"And in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord: Who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Ghost, Born of (he Virgin Mary: Suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead, and buried : He de- 
scended into liell ; The tliird day He rose again from the dead : 
He ascended into heaven. And sitteth on the right hand of God 
the Father .Vlmighty : From thence He shall cflnie to judge the 
qiuck and the dead. 

" I believe in the Holy Ghost : The holy Catholic Church ; The 
Communion of Saints : The Forgiveness of sins: The Resurrec- 
tion of the body : And the Life everlasting. Amen." 

The Nieene Creed was prepared hy the Council of Nica-a in 324 
A.D., and enlarged by the Council of Coiistantinople in 381 a.d. 
The reading of the Episcopal Prayer-book is given here: 

"I believe in one God the Father Almighty. Maker of heaven 
and earth. And of all tilings visible and invisible : 

" And in one Lord Jesns Christ, the only l)egotten Son of (iod ; 
Begotten of His Fiither liefore nil worlds, God of Ginl, Light of 
Light, Verj' God of veiy God : Begotten, ziot made ; Being of one 
substance wilh the Father ; By whom all tilings were mmle : Who 
for us men mid for our salvation came dtiwn from heaven, And 
was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary. And was 
made man : And was crucified also for us ouder fontiua Pilate : 
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He snflered and was btiricd: And the third ilay He rose again 

aooOTdii^ to the Scriptures : And ascended into heaven^ And sit- 

r teA on the ri^t hand of the Father: And He dudloMfw again, 




with glory, to jiidge both the qnick and the dead ; Wliose ting- 
dom shall have no end. 

" And I believe in the Hoh' Ghost, The Lord, and Giver of Lite, 
Who proceedeth from the Father and the Son ; Who with the 
Father and the Son together is worshiped and glorified ; Who 
spo^e by the Prophets : And I believe one Catholie and Apostolic 
Church : I acknowledgo one Baptism for the remission of sins : 
And I loot tor the Resurrection of the dead : And the Life of the 
world to come. Amen." 

For further study the reader ia referred to the following : 

"The Beginnings of Christianity," George P. Fisher, D.D 
(New York, Scribners). 

" History of the Christian Church," Pbher (Scribners, 1887). 

"Organization of the Early Christian Churches," Hat«h. 
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" The Apostolic Church," Thatcher, 

"History of the Apostolic Chnrtih," Schaff, 

" A Short History of the Cliristian Churfih," Bishop John F. 
I Hurst (Harpers. 18y8). 

"History of tlif riiristian Church," Henrj- C. Sheldon (New 
York, T. Y. Crowell & Co., 1894). 

" Chiifitianity in the Uuited States," Daniel Dorchester (Hunt 
k ft Eaton). 

" The Religions Forces of the United States," H. K. CaiToll 
(Christian Literature Company. 1893). 

"Religion in Ammca," Robert Baiitl (Harpers, 18.jC). 

"Short History of the Church iu the United Stat<.'s," Bishop 
Hurst (Chautau(i"ua I'ress, 1890). 
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THE Roman Catholic Churcli is distinguisheil hy its 
mouaitihiuHl-govemnient i)ower vested in one man, 
witli snbi»ri]inivte funetiontiries, the infallible primacy of the 
Pope, the tlaeory that the way to Christ is tlirongh the church, 
and that it is the only tnie rhiirch and the custodian of the tmth. 
But the distinguisliing features will appeal' more fully in the 
sequel. 

1. History.— The primitive I'hurches that exisb'dfora time in 

the gimpW New Tt'stamfUt character sotm began to centralize 

about the (;hui-ches in the prim'ipal cities, as, for example, Alex- 

, andria, Ephesns, Autioch, anil H4>me, A ehnreb, with its bishop, 

I in a commanding place would e^isily ami natnnilly aeiinire pre- 

f oedencf over sun-onnding bishops and their elnirchos. This was 

the beginning of the liierarchical systeni, wliich grew, as we have 

seen, into the fiiijireinacy in WestiTn Citristendoin <if the church 

at Rome and her bishojt. The .jmwer and position of Rome wiire 

natural, because it was the capital iff tlie world, to which all men 

looked with reverence ; because it was the scat of the principal 

church, many ohnrchea in the West having been planted by it 

, and having rei'eived aid from it: because in times of early con- 

I troversies the R(}nmn bishoji stood sufficiently aloof to acquire 

L great importance and ad^-isory influence over tlie cont^-nding 

I parties. All this was a growtli. It was helped on by the coa- 
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vei-sion of tlic Ri 

Anjimd Rome duvt'Iujicil ;i mi^'-ht. 



■mperor enrly in the fourth ficntuiy, ] 
er that extended iteelf to ] 
a more or less control- 
liug influouee over tha 
tliroiies of Eiu'ope, the I 
development reaching I 
its euimiiiatioQ when, 
in the year SOO.Charle- ' 
uiiLgiie Jjad hiniBelf < 
frowned at Rome as 
universal emperor, re- 
ceivintr the henedietion 
of the Roman bishop, ■ 
ur Pope, and in retora J 
aceeptcd the Popt 
t)ie nniversal bishop oC J 
Chmtemlom. The hi»^ J 
tiiry of the church i 
(lie ndddle ag;es 
elosely interwoveu wi&l 
tiie political history oC I 
Em-ope." 

Till' universal av I 
t)K)rity of the Pope, and I 
the unity of the BonMOj [ 
Catliolic Chnreh as thA'.j 
one and only charohf J 
wius hardly qnestiouedJ 
in weBtern Europe tffliT 
the sixteenth centntyi^ 
Tlien, however, tfael 
Protestant Refom)*^! 
tion withdrew the dif-l 
fereut bodies of Protestants from Borne, and despite its claims J 

• Sec Fisbi-r's " Hiatury of the Kctoriuation," p. 17 •■/ »«</. 
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the Boman Chorch was left a separate bo<ly, and as sueli history 
most consider it. 

Until 1870 the popes held tGmi)oi'al domaiu iu Italy— the Papal 
States. The territory was gi-anted to Pope Stephen III. by Pepiii, 
King of France, in the eighth ceutiny, lie having talten it by con- 
quest (i-om the Lombards, who had beeiinie a menace to the popes. 
Tlius began the temporal jiower of the popes. This was taken 
from them by Victor Emmanuel II. in 1H70. At jiresent the Pope | 
hiis no political power ; he is subject to tlie laws of Italy, and ( 
therefore considers liimself !i 
prisoner iu the Vatiejin. 

The first Christians to come 
to America were the Roman 
Catholic Spanish and French 
explorers and cohinizei-s. The 
two oldest towns iu the United 
States, St. Angiistine and Saula 
Fe, were settled by them in the 
sixteenth centiiiy. Together 
with the search for gold was 
the landabledesireandendeavor 
on their part to convert the 
Indians. Wherever the Spanish 
and French explorers went they 
set up the cross. Unfortunately, 
however, they did not manifest 
the spirit of Him who ilicd on the cross. But the missiimaries 
who accompanied and followed them showed commeudable zeal 
and fidelity. These missionaries were sclf-sucrifieing men who 
endured great hardships, and many of them met death. Tliey 
aud their successors established numerous mission stations and 
did a hirge work— a work marked by great activity and remark- 
able persistence in overcoming difficulties. 

The first English Catholics csUblished a eohjny in Maryland, 
in 1632, which had heou granted to Lord Baltimore, a Bomaa 




Ct'cil CalviTt, Ijord Bnltiraore. 
FoonduT ft MarylftuiL 



Catho!i(.'. TLeii' first settlement was St. Marj-'s. Full religioosj 
liberty was granted by them to all Cluistiau sects. This, not 
doubt, was because it was good policy ; nevertheless, all honor ia.l 
due tlieiij fur doing it. As the Protestants increased in that J 




colony Catholic rights were curtailed from time to time, and not. 4 
fully restored uutil the Rnvohition. 

Roman Cathohcs Lrnl little opportunity to nniltijily iu the oolo-- 1 
nies, by reason of the restrictions placed upon theiii. In most of J 
t the colonies they found no toleration. This was clianged aftier J 
I the Revolution, and Catholics came to stand upon an eiiiial foob- J 
I iug with Protestants, uoniinallv at least. Wliile they met wit&J 
little encoiiragenieut in some of the older colonies, yet in t 
newer tenitoiy they si»rcad quite rapidly. 
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In 1784 the Rev. John Carroll was appointed prefect apostolic 
by the Pope. At that time there were only about 30,000 Catho- 
lics iu the United States; of these 15,WK) were in Mainland, 700 
in Peiinsylvuiiia, 200 in Vu-pniaj 1500 in New Yiirk, the itjst in 
tiie oiitlyiug territory. 

Iti 1790 Carroll was consecratM tin- first Cutholie bishop in the 
United States, over the dioeese of Baltimore, and tlieir ecelesias- 
tieal organization was f nlly begun. 
The diocese of Baltiniore soon 
gi-ew into a provinee, with Carroll 
lis aiflibishop. Witli energy and 
ability he laid bi-ond and deep 
fonndatioiis, and {jjave the CAlh- 
) olic Cliureh H splendid start. He 

, (lied in 1815. a man worthy of tlie 
^ 'i liighestiecmof Pi-otestantsaswiOI 

I as Catliolics. A great Ameriean 

\ and agreatchiirchnian.he molded 
the diverse elements of the Anieri- 

ycan Catholicism of Ins day into 

I a unity which the vicissitude of 

I time and the seemingly adverse 
influence of a vast foi-eign immi- 
gration have not tlesti-oyed. The nuiui^ (im»>. 
Americanism of CaiTolI is a pre- 
cious heirloom and a lasting inspiration to the churchmen of to- 
day." 

Until 1846 the Archbishop of Baltimore was the only metro- 
pohtan in tlie United States. His province was a large one, 
however, for the CatholioH had made a great increase, mainly 
through immigi-ation, and nnmeroiis dioceses had been added. 
In that year two new pro^-inces were formed, and others followed 

* O'Gorman's " History of the Riitaan Cntholic Church in the United 
Btat«B," p. 298. This Es vol. ix- of the Amerioan Church History Series, and 
will be found by tlie student ftn excellent and roaditlile luHtorjr, 
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as the churdi spread into the West. There are now fourteen/i' 
provinces and seventy-three diocejses in the Uniled States. 

2. Organization.— Tlie Pope is tlie head of the church, the 
Vicar of Christ, being, as Catholics believe, the successor of St. 
Peter in continuous, unbroken line. They believe that Peter 
was the first Bishop of Rome, where he suffered martyrd<im. that 
Christ eonferred on him the first i>laee of honor and jurisdiction 
in the government of His whole chumh, nud that the same spiiit- 
ual 8Uprema<\v has always resided in tlie popes, Protestants, on 
the other hand, I'laim that no iirimacy was (j;iveu to Peter, that a 
like power wa^i conferred upon the other apostles (Matt, xviii, 18 ; 
John XX. 23). Even if Peter dwelt for any length of time at 
Rome, it is denied that lie was bishop of the ehureh there. 
Against tlte monarchical power of the Pope the Protestants urge 
that Christ rebuked the spirit of preeminence among His dis<^'iplos 
(Mark ix. 33-37; Matt. xx. 20-27). "Monarchy iu spiritual 
things does not harniimize with the spirit of Christianity" 
(Neander). But it is not our province to euter upon this contro- 
versy, simply to state the positions. 

The Pope is aided in the exercise of his functions as head of 
the church by a College of Cardinnls ; these, with the Pope, form 
the consistory. But tlie Pope has " plenary, episcopal, ordinary, 
and immediate authority over each and ever;- member of the 
chnreh." One of the cardinals is the Rt. Rev. James GiblmnB, 
archbishop of the primatial see of Baltimore. In 1893 an apos- 
tolic delegate, Mgr. Satolli, was sent U> i-epresent tlie ]>ersou of I 
the Sovereign Pontifii. He was not an ambassador, but an ecd&- J 
eiasticalrepresentutive, with such authority as was eominnnicate 
to him by the Pope. Mgr- Satolli was recalled iu 1896, and a 
ceeded by Mgr. MartinelU, 

The Roman Catholic Chui'ch is divided, for the purpose of 1 
ecclesiastical government, into provinces, over each of wliioh ia i 
an archbishop ; these are divided into bishoprics or dioceses, each 
governed by its own bishop; each diocese is divided into par^ 
ishos, over each of which is a priest. The discipliue of the whole 
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r church belougs to the Pope and Ids anbonliiiates ; he may eaJl a 
^ueral council to aid in affaifs. Tlic an-hbishops ooiiveiie pro- 
viuL-ial synods, aud thu liishops dioc-fsan symids, mode up iif the 
clergy only, to pn>inulgat6 laws. The peopli.' have no partieiparij^ I 
tion in all this. Howeve r, in th e Ini-al et)U),rrt^ntiona boards ur I 
|7a>Tnen are fleeted to look alter the finances and other temix»ral 
I affairs of the <;hiiri.'li, under the super^'ision of the priest. It is a 
wcli-organizi'il inonnn-hieal system. Three ph-niiry eoiiueils have 
been eouveued in Baltimore (lKi)2, 186(i, 1^84), in whieh many 
deerees were adopted for the teaching and discipline of the whole 
church in thi« country. The church in the United States is under 
the control of tlie Contjregatio df Propai/aaita FiiU in Rome. 
Catholics have numerous well-established oi'g8nizatif>tis for edu- 1/ 
eational and eliaritable purposes. Many consecrated woineu are [' 
engaged iu the work of these iiistittitions. Who has not seen the | 
familiar figures of the Sisters of Charity, as they go to and fro I 
on their wtirk of mercy T All the elergy of the Roman Catholic 
Cliiirch are strictly bound to celibacy; the marriage of one iu I'j 
oi-ders is invalid according to the church law. 

'i. Teachino. — The Roman Catholic tcai-liiug in reference to 
the peTHon and work of the Trinity is, for the most part, the 
same as that of Prot«stautM. They leach that there is hut one 
God, who is infinite in wisdom, power, goodness, and in every 
other perfection ; in thiw one God there are Ihrec distinct persons 
—the Father, Sim, and Holy Ghost, who arc ciimil. 

But the fundamental teaching of the Catholic Church was early 
set forth by Iremens (second ceiiturii'); "Where tlie church is, 
there is the Spirit of God, and where tlie Spirit of God is, there is 
the church " ; which was still further carried out by Cyprian : ' 
"Wlioevcr he may be, and whatever he may be, he who is 
not in the ehurch of Chiist i.s not a Christian." That is, out ■ 
of the chiu'ch there is no salvation. Catholics, however, recog- I 
* baptism by heretics, laymen, and nui-scs, and say those o 
, other connnnnions who have been baptized will be saved. 
, members are baptized into the church, this leads to the doo- 
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trine of baptismal regeneration; i.e., baptism is necessary to sal- 
vation. 

While Roman Catholics teach that the way to Christ is thron|^' 1 
the church, Protestants teach that tlie way to the church is ] 
throiigh Christ— Christ is the door, and not the uhureh. Catho> J 
hcs emphasize as the marks of tlie true eliureh her unity, sanft- J 




^M tlie 



tity, catholicity, and apostolieity, togetlier with the iufallibilitgr.w 
of her teaching and the perjietnity of hei- exiatenee. 
( deal is made of the teaching that the church is tlie custodian a 
the tnith. God ha-s left a divinely given Woixl to a divioel 
appointed agent, preserved fi-oni eri-or hy the special ^dance fl 
tlie Holy Spiidt. The Catholic Church claims to exercise t 
prerogative of infallibility in her teaching. Her ministers alwayi 
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.epesi from the pulpit as_hari|ig.aalligri^_aiiil their utterances 
_ are receiv e^wi'^^l' 'nipli''H confidence. '■ PreacMug tho same creed : 
eVSrywlicre and at all times, teachuig hoIiiioHg and truth, she is, ( 
of coui-sej essentially unerring in her doiitrine ; foi- what is one, | 
holy, or un^ihangeable must be infallibly true."* 

The Roman Catholic ChuVch teaclies that tliei-e are seven sac- 
raments, "instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary 
for the salvatiou of mankind, 
tliuugh not all for eveiy one 
—to wit, baptism, the Lord's 

t Supper, eoniirmatiun,penane*!, 

I extreme auction, ordination, 

! andmatrininny,— audtliattliey 

I confer grace." t Protestants 

j accept only the first two as sac- 
raments of the church. Catho- 
lics teach that a sacrament is 
a visible sign, instituted by 
Christ, by which grace is con- 
veyed to our sonis, and that 
three things are necessary to 
coustitute a sacrament, viz., a 
visible sign, invisible gi-ace, and cimriMw i-Nrrnii. 

the institution by our Liird "'" 'n"<{f^wldeiice'^n7i«.""' 
Jesus Christ. 

The Catholic mode of baptism is I»y i)oiinng, though they rec- 
ognize as valid both immersion and sprinkling ; the idea is that ") . 
there should be flowing water. Baittism is necessary for all, 1^ 
children as well as a4lults. But should one be unable t« be bap- 
tized for any good reason, having .^ e desire , he may be saved by 
the bilpHsm of desire. X "^ " 

With reference to the TAiriVn Snjiper they teach that " in the J I 
most holy sacrament of the eucharist there b truly, freely, and ' I 
• Gibbous, " F«ith of oiir Fathers," p. 85. 
t Creed of Popu Pius IV. 1 Gibbons, p. 311. 
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■ substaatially tlie body and bkiod, together with the soul and di- 

,1 vinity, of our Lord Jpsus t'lirist" ; and that " there is made a cou- , 

version of the wliole substance of the bread into the body and the I 

whole Bubstauce of the wine into the blood ; which conversiOB i 

the Catholic CLHTcbcalleth tran subs tan ti ation. " • ] 

In the comnmiiiou i>nly the officiating elerg;vmau i)artake8 of j 
the wine ; all the others comnmninfr, even the bishops and priests | 
present, receive the bread only. The sacrifice of the mass is made 
every day by the priests as a perpetnnl memorial of Clirist's sac- 
rifice on the cross. In it the bread and wine are eousecrated jgjo 
fl the body and blood of Christ. The people are required to be 
present only on Sundays and holy days ; they do not, however, 
partake of the elements. The service is in Latin, the people 
having a translation. 

CoiifirtiuitioH is the receiving of the Holy Ghoat by baptized.! 
persons tlir<^>ugh the imposition of the bishop's hand, accompanied 'J 
with prayer and the unction or anointiiig of the forehead with 1 
holy chrism ; it is to the end that they may steadfastly profeaft | 
their faith and lead upright lives. 

Penam-p on the part of the penitent is contrition, confession^ i 

and satisfaction, and on the part of the minister tlie absolation J 

pronounced by the authority of Jesns Christ. Tlie penitent oon- 

[( fesses to the priest, who forgives the sins and promiuneeB ab80'-| 

I IntioQ in tJie name of Christ. The Protestant believes that only J 

(3od can forgive sin, that Christ is our only Mediator. 

Exirxnie unction, cjilled " extreme " because it is usuaUy the I 
of the holy unctions ndmiuistered by the church, is tlie receivim 
of spiritual succor by the sick, and even bodily strength when ifr*! 
is conducive to their salvation, through the anointing with ho^T 
oil and the prayers of the priests. 

Ordinatmi and niutrimoHij are services of special iiacreduesBjl 
and importance to Protestants, but they do not exalt tliem to t 
place of sacrament's. 

Catholics believe in a purndforji, a middle state of tempon 
* Cri'tni uf Pope PiuH IV. 
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punishment, allotted to those wlio hnve died in venial sins or who 
[ I have not satis6ed the justieio of God for sins already forgiven. 
I ( WliDe the souls deUtiued therein cannot help themselves, they 
I imay be helped by the suffrages o( the faithful. This naturally 
('leads to the dogma of the utility of prajiiig for the dead who are 
j exiles fmrn heaven and fit suhjecta for divine clemency. The in- 
/ vocation of thesaintsreign- 
', ing together with Christ is 
considered useful and salu- 
tary, and tlieir relics are 
venerated. 

I n 1854 was promulgate d 
the doctrine of the i/w/woai- 
iate coiureption of the Vir- 
gin Mary. " That the 
Blessed Virgin Marj', hy a 
singular grace and privi- 
lege of Almighty God, iu 
viewof the merits of Christ 
Jesus, the Saviour of man- 
kiud, has lieeii pre,«erved 
free fn)m all Btairi of ori- 
ginal sin." .She alone of nil 
the children of Adam was 
exempt from siu. Thiv 

, * ,, , ■ tlmt lil»Lnp of Miirj-laml anil of Ihe fnlled 

teach that Marj' is the stiiu« iiwrn i7ae, miMii- i-mbop nso, di«i kubi. 
mother of Clirist's divinity 

as well as of His body. She is honored as a saint and invoked 
as an iiit<?rcessor. Catholics hold that Mary had no otlier ehil- 
dren, while many Protestant* believe that Jesus had brothers 
and sisters. 

In 1870 the infallibility of the Pope was decreed by the Vati- j 
c»n Council. It was a dt>ctrin6 already held, but not defined. | 
They thus define : " That the Roman jtontiff, when he speaks fx \ 
cathftlra. —t]mt is, when, iu the disi-harge of the office of pastor 
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and doctor of all Cbristiaiia by \'irtne of his supremo apostolic 
anthority, he defines a doctrine regarding faith nr morals to be 
held by the universal elmreh, by the divine assistance promised 1 
to him in blessed Pi'ter,— is possessed of that infallibility with i 
which the di^dne Redeemer willed that His ehnrch should be 
endued for defining doctrine regarding faith and morals.'* | 

By inihilgi'nrfti Catholics do not mean, as is sometimes charged, j 
the permission to commit sin ; but it is a releasing to true peni- 
tents of the debt of temporal punishmeut which remained due to 
their sine, after the sins themselves, as the guilt and eternal 
punishment, had been already remitted by the sat^rament of pen- I 
ance or by perfect contrition. Contrition and penance are ^ 
necessary. Indulgences do not remit sin or license to sin ; they 
remit punishment. It is admitted that they have been abused. 

Numerous feast-days and fast-days are app<tiuted for the faith' 
fill. The church is extremely ritualistic. Various ceremonies 
I accompany the different services of the church, and sacred vest- 
ments of varied character are prescribed for the priests, varying 
according to the ceremony to be performed. In the saying of 
prayers strings of beads are used. A rosary is a series of fifteen 
prayers in three parts, with a string of beads on which to count 
them. 

The Douay Bible,— The translation of the Scriptures aoeepted 
by the Catholics is the Douay Bible, a popular name given to a 
translation into English prepared by Roman Catholic divines, the ' 
Old Testament at Douay (1609-10), the New Testament at RheimB 
(1582), It was made from the Latin Vulgate version of Jerome, 
and does not differ in important particulars from the English 
Bible used by Protestants, The difference is in the interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptnri^s, in which Roman Catholics insist upontt 
the necessity of following the fathers. It belongs to the ehnr^il 
and not the individual, " to judge of the true sense and interpreta-J| 



* See an eseellptil & 
Hev. James Conway, i 
Oi'tober, 1893. 
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tion of the Scriptures." They are " not to take and interpret i 
tbem otherwise tliao according to the unatiimotis consent of 'I 
the fatbei's." The Roman ( 'atholie Chiirch niaiutains that there 
is an unwritten Worti of God over and above Scripture. This is 
the traditions of the fatliers, 

In the Roman Catholie Church we 6ud a strong, compact, and 
efficient system. Slie has held her own so long, amid so much 
opposition, she has kept up her growth and exerts such power 
t<»-day, that Mapaulay is led to say, " And she may stiU exist in 
an undiminished vigor when some traveler from New Zealand 
shaU, in the midst of a vast solitnile, take his stand ou a broken 
arch of London Bridgi' to sketch the ruins of St. Paul's."" This 
is a flight of the imagination, bnt it gives this thoughtful writer's 
estimate of the strength of the Catholic Clinri'h. Pi-ot«stants are 
wont generally t^) \'iew with alarm the spread of Catholicism, bnt 
few will deny that amid the false there is the tnie and the gos- 
pel, and tl»at there arc devout t'atholics "with a deep longing 
for tifjd," who have atwepted " the universal chiu"ch as the cna- 
toiUau of Clirisfs revelation to men," who have assimilated that 
revelation till it is actually their own and has become as personal 
to them as if made for themselves alone, advocating it by word 
and exemplifying it by deed. + 

The Old Catholic Chitrch seceded in 1870, rejecting the new- 
dogma of the in fallibility of the Pope, holding that he is simply 
a bishop entitled to the primacy of honor. They allow their 
priests tn niairj', and regard anricnlar confession and fa.sting as 
optional. They venerate saints, revere the monastic life, and 
acknowledge seven sacraments. Mass is permitteil to be said in 
the vernaenlar and nol restricted to the Latin. There are only 
a few hiindrefl in the Cniled States, 

The Reformkd CATntiui- Chi'ikti is the result of a movement 
on the part of a few priests of the Roman Cathohc Church who 



• E8«»y on Rnnlie'0 " HiBtorj- of thp Popes." 
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havi} rciif)iin(!i.'(l that ounmiuiiiou and become I'rotestants. TheM J 
are about a thousand in this couiitry, neaily half of them beingJ 
iu New Toi'k. They aiT engaged in evangelistic work, mostlja 
among Roman Cathdlies. 

The Greek Catholic Churth, often ealled Uniats, is in acword ' 
with the Rtiman Catliolifi Chureh in teaching tliat the Holy Spirit 
proceeds from the Son as well as fi-om the Father, thus differing 
from the Oi-thodox Ureek Chiu'ch. They use the Greek language 
iu the ritual, pennit the lower elei^ to marry, and administer I 
the communion, both breaii and wine, to the laity. I 

The Greek Chur<ii, eaUing itself the '• Holy Orthodox Catho- ' 
lie Apostolic Chureh," has but few congregations in the United 
States, though it is one of the greatest communions of the 
Old World, is the state ehureh of Russia, and is more closely 
allied to the Roman Catholie Chureh than any other, being, a 
some one has said, " a trun(^ated papaey : " that is, they do not J 
have a pope; the power is vested in the elei'gy. The GredtJ 
Chun'h is ^venied by the Holy Synod of St. Petersburg. Tli^il 
believe in the infallibility of tlie i-hurch and in the seven sacr»>j 
ments of the Roman Catholics ; the doetrinid diifereuce, and tha6> J 
whieh caused the separation, is the t<^aehiiif; that the Holy Sfarit J 
proceeds from the Father alone, instead of from the Fatlier aneLl 
the Son {F'lJhqm). There are about thirteen thousand members:] 
of this church in fJie territory of the United States, chiefly i 
Alaska. From the early day when its patriarchs resisted tho'^ 
assumptions of the Roman bisliop, it has remained the great.4 
Rastern Chim'h, and it is now the state church of Russia, Greeoo^-I 
and the ehnrch of most of the Christians in Turkey. 

It is gratifyiufi to note the growing American spirit among the 
Catholics, especially on the part of some of tlieir leading men. It 
is to be hoped that the wise counsels and the liberal spirit toward 
American institutions of such men as Aichbisliop Ireland and 
Bishop Kenne will prevail. It will mean less need for protectiTal 
associations, and far les." strife and bad feeling. There ongbt b 
be room in this free land for the activities of both the Prot«stant»rl 
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and the Catholics without hostilities and with a better feeling 
between them, which will obtain when there is a better under- 
Btandiug each of tlie other and when the spirit mentioned grows 
and is reeiproeated. And this can be done without either snr- 
rendering their principles or lessening their activities. May 
that day be hastened ! 

The student who desires to pursue further the subject of this 
chapter will find the following works especially helpful: 

"The Faitli of our' Fathers," Oardiiial Gibbons (Baltimore, 
John Murphy & Co., 1801). 

" The Catholic Christian Instructed," Challoner (New York, 
P. J. Kennedy, 1890). 

" A History of the Roman Catholic Chun-h in the United 
States," Professor O'Gorman (New York, Christian Literature 
Company, 1895). 

. "History of the Catholic Church iu the United States," De 
Courcy and Shea (New York, Kennedy). 

Articles on "Roman Catholic Church" in " Schaflf-Herzog 
Encyclopedia." and in Jat^kson's " Dictionary of Religious Know- 
ledge." 

Several articles in " Timely Topics " (New York, E. B. Trent 
& Co., $1.50). 

For statistics see Appendix. 
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BY DR. EDWAKD M<'aLYNN 



WHEN I received the very eonrteous invitation to tell why I 
am what I am, I instantly felt, without a moment's delibera- 
tion, that it was a clear duty for me Uy a<-ciiiit with thanks the call 
that had eome to inc. I felt tliat it would be unworthy of me 
iu spirit to i-efiise, whenever called upon, to give a reason for 
the faith that is in me. I am, therefore, glad to bo here to-night ; 
and I will ask of our Father in heaven to help me so to present 
the truth to your minds that you may go away strengthened, 
comforted, with the glorious conviction of God's truth. I beg 
of the same Father in heaven not to permit a good cause t« 
goffer from the imperfection of its advocate. 

Why am I a Catholic T 

I am a Catholic by the grace of God— because, even before I 
had the use of reason, within a few days of my birth, I was re- 
generated in the full sacrament of baptism, and therein received 
a spiritual grace of soul that predispoiies the mind and heart of 
man to accept revealed truth and to be the readier to obey divine 
injunctions. 

When, then, in early boyhood and in my youth I had the 
books of learning conveying the teachings of the Catholic Church, 
the doctrines that she declares to have been revealed and com- 
mitted to her teaching, when, as a part of this teaching, I learned 
of those sacraments the administration of which has been com- 
er 
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mitted to her hands, I was predisposed by that grace of faith to I 
accept with docility those teachings, to receive those holy sacra- J 
ments, governing all the prineiples of God's law. I have never* 
consciously, even in my innermost thonghts, sinned against thtsi 
Catholic faith. I have never yet permitted myself to doubt i: 
the least the divine mission of the holy Catholic Church to maJia I 
disciples in all the nations to fulfil the promises to the brethren I 
of Christ. I have never 
_^^^^^^^ permitted myself to doubt 

the teachings of the Cath- 
olic Church, because my 
reason never demanded 
that I sh(jiild. On tbe 
contrary, my reason de-, 
manded e\« and alway^, 
that I should gi\ e absolnteii 
assent to all the defined 
doctnnesofthe church and 
pav reverence to all that 
she declarf! to be sacred. 
Faith IS the highest ex* 
ercise of reason An ac( 
of faith IS so far from 
being something contrary 
to reason that it requires 
the highest exercise of rea- 
son. It is only a rational nature that is capable of the virtue at. 
faith. An act of faith is an act of instinct and of the will. 

It is therefore, I say, that I am a Catholic, not merely by the 
exercise of my reason, but fii-st of all by the grace of God. 

Revealed faith requires us to believe mysteries that orf: abovo 
reason, things that we know to be tme, although we cai 
hope fully to comprehend them. But we must be able i 
} apprehend them, else it were idle to ask ns i 
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There is a syllogism, a perfect logical process; it is sometliing 
like this : God is infinite in His attributes. He has infinite wis- 
dom and goodness and truth, infinite power, without beginning, 
without end. God is the order of all things. "With Him we live 
and move and have our being. These great fundamental truths 
of religion concerning the existence of God, concerning His at^ 
tributes, eonceniing our relations to Him as our teacher, are a 
part of any religion. Men everj-wbere have, more or less clearly 
or more or less obscurely, some conception of these great fun- 
damental truths. St. Paul expressly tells us that we ought, we 
must, rise from contemplation, by the use of reason, of the visi- 
ble things of God to the knowledge and cont^iuplation of the 
invisible things nf God, even of His vei-j' Godhead. 

God is the Father of us all. Therefore we owe to all other 
men brotherly duties, since we are all brethren, of one Fa- 
ther. 

Yet it is true that man has sadly fallen from his high estate. 
Man has but U> examine his own conscience ; he has but to read 
his own history, to read contemporaneous history, to study the 
history of all tlie ages, to see how base, how vile, how perverse, 
how corrupt, how ignorant man may become. There was a time 
when nearly the whole world was steeped in the depths of idol- 
atrj'. There was an impei-sonation of tilings in the name of God. 
We read that God so loved the world, this fallen world, this sin- 
ful world, that was gone so far astray from Him— He so loved 
it that He would give for it His only begotten Son. The world 
needed a redemption. It never could save itself by natural 
powers. It never could return, except by s]iecial assistance of 
Him against whom it had so grievously sinned. It is a teaching 
of our Christian religion that God determined to send His only 
begotten Son, the eternal wisdom of the second person of the 
adorable Trinity. St, Augustine tells us that we may almost re- 
joice at the fall of Adam, since it has brought for us so wonder- 
ful a redemption. 

So all Christian bodies, all bodies of men that make any pre- 
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tense of being Christian cLnrches, claim to derive their i-eligion j 
in some ineafiure from the Son of GJod. 

He appeals, I say, to our wisdom. He demonstrates that He I 
is of 4jrod when we have examined His eredentials. He haa i 
proven by miratdes. It is the highest exercise of reason to say I 
that we shall believe them to be revelations to us of God- 
is the very Word of God. 

Now, what steps has He taken to enable ns tfl know what Ho ] 
has given ns T He came to devote His life to administering to J 
sonls that are siek, to souls tliat are dead and dying iu sin, to J 
give food, mt'dicijii', and comfort. 

It is perfectly jilaiu that He has established a family on the^ 
earth— a honsehold. He makes it perfeetly eleivr that as He:( 
went about teaching men religious truths, proving His divine J 
mission, revealing the wisdom of God, saving and sanetifying I 
men's hearts with inspirations of His gra<ie, with the holiness of 1 
His example, He was gathering together a family of which Ho J 
was the visible head aud author. Again, He tells us that Hft J 
has gathere<l together sheep which are all His, and of this fold J 
He is the Shepherd, tlie good Shepherd, so good that He wag- 1 
laying down His life for the sheep. Again, He tells us that Ho J 
has come on earth to establish a kingdom of God, of which Bia I 
is the invisible King. It is a favorite expression of His— 
kingdom of God. 

It is also an earthly kingdom, a society on earth, 
dom of heaven is constantly likened to the good fishes gatheradg 
in the basket. It is like the treasures found in the field. HJK-] 
gives of this treasure in order to be the King, 

Again, He tells us that the city in this kingdom was placed on 
the high mountain where all men saw it. There is no questioB 
that He is the wise and blessed and ]inident rider of thia city. 
But He was to die, and He died in the hon-id agony of the o 
Our minds cause us to believe that He" died for us as well i 
those who had really touched the hem of His garment. 

We have every right to expect it. But we have more t 
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that. We have His clear assurance that the work He is doiug 
is for all time ; that it is not merely for the chosen ones, not 
merely those people of Israel. And it is for the whole world. 
He has told us that His kingdom must take in the whole world ; 
His message must he delivered to the world; the glad tidings 
must be spread everj'where throughout the world. 

Now, then, not only do we discover that He has gathered to- 
gether a flook, a family, a kingdom, a city, a honseliold, a gnw^e 
that shall be built upon the rock, and not upon the sands, so 
that when wind and waves shall rush as if to destroy it, it shall 
remain unshaken because of the foundation ui)on which He hae 
built it— not only do we find this, but we find that He provides 
even for its interior arrangements. He tells us of the means by 
which this family shall be fed, shall be ruled and governed and 
protected and blessed until the very end of time. He says, as 
He is ahout to leave us, " I will not leave you orphans." He 
will send His own Holy Spirit to comfort and remind us that 
strength was in the fouudation. He gives us greater faith to 
accept the precepts that He has enjoined. 

As He went about preparing the kingdom of heaven on earth, 
He asserted for Himself a peimliar ministerial office. He said 
He would not only have priestly authority in bloody sacrifice 
npon the cross, but He also gives iis signs and symbols and 
promises of another priesthood that shall be peculiar to Him — 
an offer, a priesthood that eliall sacrifice of new l)Iood, a sacrifice 
in His chnrch to the end of time. In folfilment of that very 
long series of sacrifices ending in Him came the unldoody sacri- 
fice to succeed all the bloody oflEerings of the old law. 

Nothing is clearer through the pages of the old law than that 
Christ was tv^pified by the paschal lamb. The redemption of the 
people of God from the land of Egypt was to be typified through 
all ages by the Passover, so-called to commemorate their passing 
over from thraldom to fi-eedom. 

We read of the miraculous promise of the royal progenitor, 
David, the royal progenitor of Christ. Now, we know nothing 
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about the pursuits of Melehisedec, except that he oflFered bread'l 
and wine a century after Christ. Another prophet tells us howl 
all the bloody nfferingij of the Jewish temple shall be set aside^il 
sliall find no favor in the sif^bt of God— will find no favor, be- J 
cause tliey have lost their si^ifleance, have been rejected of I 
God. Their saeriflee shall find no longer favor in the sight of 1 
God ; bnt in their, plaee is premised a clean offering. 

The last of Uie prophets and first of the evangels, happi^ 
than any of the prophets that preeeded him, John the Baptist, 
is promised to point out with his very finger the Christ- 
hold the law of God." 

Some of the people rejected the teaching. "Who is this manf^jf 
said they. 

But He gave of His sacrifiee. "Uidess you eat of the flesh of j 
the Son of Man, you shall not have life in yon," 

We read that on His way to the cross many of those with HkaJ 
wavered and went back and walked vritHi Him no more. Hsij 
turned to the apostles, asking, '■ Will ye also leave Met" Petv^ 
answered, " Lord, to whom shall we go Ihent" 

This is the word of eternal love. These men ehing to Him, | 
although they eould not know. To these men, for the first tim^ > 
He gives the precions gift ; He changes the bread and wine into I 
His own body and blood. " Take it, for this is My body. Take I 
it, for this is the chalice of My blood, for the remission of ; 

This closes forever the volume of the Old Testament, and 
opens wide the blessed pages of the New. He signs, seale, and 
delivers this New Testament ivith the gift of Himself, with theK 
eueharistic gifts. He desired to give us something that would 
be worthy of Him— to give some pU'dge of His love greater thaA 
any He had given; He desired to give us something so great 
that He could de\'ise nothing greater than the gift of HimselJL 
He did what His heart prompted Him to do ; so He expressly 
tells ns that He gives us Himself- that He ehaugee the brand 
and wine into Himself 
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Here, then, we liave clear teaching in tho New Testament. It 
is of God. It fulfils the syrahol iu the paschal lanil). 

It is expressly said that a honse is to be erected aud an altar 
made. They sliouhl lio what Christ Himself did. How can they 
refuse and disregard His dying principle, "Do this in i-emem- 
brance of Me "I 

The speaker referred to the case of the palsied man who was 
commanded, " Take up thy bed, and walk," as an instance of 
what Christ did in His office of sacramental minister for the for- 
giveness of sinners. 

The speaker referred to the supplementary ordination by virtne 
of which He makes the priests minist«rs of the sacrifice of recon- 
ciliation. He commands to be diligent in reconciling sinuers. 
Christ breathes upon these men the special breath of mercy, that 
they may be less unworthy ministers. He entreats them to be 
[>atient, merciful, and wise teai-hers, merciful judges in the ever- 
lasting tribunal. Hard by this tribunal must be the mercy-seat, 
the seat of judgment. Hard by must be the confessional. So 
with otlier features: charity, beneficence to the poor. In all 
these things we must exj>ect that Christ will remain to the end. 

In this earthly household there must be order. It must be so 
to the end. He was about to die. He did die, and went to His 
place in heaven. But He pro^aded for this household. Ho pro- 
^^ded rulers, guides, priests. And there must be unity. He 
prayed for us. He prayed that we should all be one. He com- 
mands yon. He tella us expressly that this family is to rule, is 
to guide, is to mlmoiiish His children. If they heed not His 
3hurch they are hut as heathen and publicans. 

God has given power to His viceroy in this church which shall 
be founded on a rock ; this ehorch which lasts as long bb there 
is a world to be saved, as long as there are sinuei-s to need it, 
until the very crack of doom. 

Therefore Ue ha« orei-ted a seat, ho episcopal seat, for His suc- 
cessor, with the anthonty of the chief apostle. " I shall give 
them the keys of the kingdom of heaven." There shall be a vice- 
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roy, a leader, a brother, who shall take His place, So Christ * 
has provided for one authority, a special chief in the sheepfold, 
chief amoug tlie apostles. 

It In a mistake to suppose that we must get our idea of the ' 
Christian church merely from the pages of the gospel. It was 
iiiit the plan of Christ to convey the Word merely by writing. 
Tlip Old Testament was given in writing. The New Testament 
was not givt-n in writing., We have nevur received it in writing. 
It was given by word of mouth. He ealls His apostles, and tells 
them that they must go into the whole world and preach as He 
has preached. "Go ye, therefore, and preach to all nations." In 
the original Greek it is still stronger: "Make disciples of all na- 
tions. I have commanded. I am with yon always, even to the 
end." 

Here, then, Christ promises that in His church, hard by the 
altar, must be a chair of truth, that His teachers shall speak as 
men having authority^not merely quoting, but speaking with 
authority, " Thus saith the Lord." So Christ teaches through 
His church. 

I am not making liglit of the gospel. It is the Catholic 
Church that tells the world that it is the Word of God. St 
Augustine says, " I would not believe the gospel if the Catholic 
Church did not compel me to believe it." It is inspii-ed ; it is the 
Word of God. 

In spite of the blunders of priests, God's work has been done. 

Thei-e is no excuse for heresy. It has divided the seamless 
garments of Christ ; it has actually divided His sheepfold ii^to* 
fat^tions. 

I am a Catholic, therefore, by the grace of God, because I 
know that Christ is the Son of God, that He has taught certain 
great truths, tliat He has established a sacrifice, that He has given 
great precepts, that He hua given evangelical examples of troth 
and sacrifice. 

All this is clearly perpetuated, and shall be perpetuated cntB ( 
the end of time. I am, therefore, strengthened in my faith ItjT J 
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all nianuer of argument, by all reading. The more I read, thu 
luoi'e I find tliat these doctrines are from the very days of Chi'ist 
and His apostles ; I find the eonfirmation of the fact. 

Oriental churches are the most wonderful monuments and 
l)ear tJie most wonderful testimony to the ajiostolic Huceeusiou. 
These evidences present themselves : the masses, sacrifice, seven 
sacraments, the real presence of the Loi-d in sacrament, the duty 
of confession, sacraments of extreme unction, the discipline, even 
the very ceremonies — that are not essential— have the most re- 
mote and venerable antiquity. And we find these in all the old 
chnrches that have not taken anj't.hing from Rome. Although 
we go back with one Iwund tlirongh all these thousands of years, 
we find that the Chiistian church then was what the Catholic 
Clmrch is to-day. 

I am not a Catholic merely because my reason is convinced ; 
but the faith that is within me is confirmed immensely by all 
manner of reasonable arguments. 

What shall be the outcome of it allT We should kbor and 
pray, in the spirit of the blessed prayer that t'hrist has Himself 
taught UB, " Father, Thy will be done. Father, Thy kingdom 
come on earth." 

There should be but one sheepfold, one shepherd. 

There are seven languages used in the liturgy. The church 
in time may see changes— may see the day when all nations may 
come together. 

It is a thousand pities tliat at the time of the great defection 
from the church in the seventh century, if there was anything to 
reform,— as there always must be among men everywhei-e plenty 
of room for refonn in the character of the ministers of the reli- 
gion, in their lives, their discipline,— what a pity, a thousand 
pities, that they did no) remain a little loyal to the constitution 
of the church, to do all they could to rebel, to compel refonn 
when it was clearly netded, instead of tearing into so many 
shnnis the seamless garments of God, instead of attempting to 
destroy tlie very edifice in order to get rid of the cobwebs. 
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I am a Catholic by the grace of God, chiefly because of the 
grace of God. 

My faith is a reasonable one, so that in making an a<^t of faith 
I am exereising the highest faculties of my reason. I am accept- 
ing mysteries concerning the Godhead that I cau never eompr©- 
bend, and that, even in heaven, we may only partly apprehend. 

I accept it all because of the authority that I cannot deny. 
The grace of God within stii-s me to accept these. All my studies, 
my travels, my learning, lead me to atlmire and adore the wis- 
dom, kindness, and beneficence of our loving Saviour in the es- 
tablishment of His elnirch. In the veiy defects, the crimes, that 
may be pointed out are couflrmation to the philosophic mind 
that this is the true clnireh. 

So far from our Itaaiug our faith in the church upon the wis- 
dom, the learning, the kindnes-s, the sanctity, of the ministers of 
the church, very often it is the strongest argument that the 
church has survived through all these years amid the blunders 
and sometimes worse thau crimes that have been perpetrated 
by her ministers. 

I thank you for the extraonlinary patience with which yott 
hsive listened to me for so long a time. I repeat my thanks to 
my brother, Mr. Tuck, for the great courtesy he has given in 
]>ermittiug me to be here. I end, as I began, with itferenee to i 
the fact that I wish the cause 1 believe to be absolutely the e 
of Clirist might have been present^Hl to you this eveiung by a | 
much better and more worthy advoojite. I came here full of , 
diffidence, shriuking from what I beHeve a peculiar task I 
of its peculiar surroundings, I have not failed to ask God to ! 
bless the words, I end by begging God to supply the deficien- 
cies of my poor voice to make clear to you the fuith I have so ] 
imperfectly presented. 

I ask you not to shut your eyes to the light, but open them as ' 
wide as you can, Leam, investigate, read, inquire. Find oii|. ] 
what the church teaches. Find out what the Catholic Churcb 1 
teaches. Buy the little primer given to the children in on> ; 
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schools. There is no juggling in that. It is plain there what 
the church is teaching to its children. A book that can be so 
easily obtained is certainly not a hidden book. 

Bead, study, and investigate. We believe in God. We desire 
to obey His law. We are sincerely penitent and contrite. We 
desire to live in close communion witli Him ever after. We 
desire to know just what His law is. Master, teach us ! What 
shall we do to be saved ? When you say that, then, I say, God 
is not far from any one of us.— From the Newburg "Journal." 
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THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

THE next eccli'siastieal polity tliat nails for consideration 
after the hieruvchjil is tho pTvlntieal, that is, tliat form nf 
L ohurcli organization in which the cliicr authority is vcnti^il in an 
i order of the clergy, consisting of hiuhops having in suhorilinatioii 

to them priests or presbyters and dea^ions ; especially have they 
, the authority to ordain and tiiua jwrju'tnate their order. But in 

this comitry we have no pnre prelacy. The nearest approach to 

it is the Protestant Episcopal Church, which has the order of tlie 
I clergy, but with liuiite<l power. America is not the place for tiie 

reprodnetiou of old systems, ecclesiastical or otherwise ; it is the 
I place for modiflcations nnd development. Hence the Episcopal 
' Church in Ami'rica, and the Church of England from which it 

Bpmng, are not identicnl. One great difference is to lie found in 
I the fact fif the se]iivration of church and state in this country; 

another radiiral difference is that the laity have a large shore 
I in the ntanagenu'ut of church affatr.s with us. The Episcopal 
r Church in tliis country, >m we shall see. belougE to the rcpresen- 
I tative system. 

We will therefore give our attention (<i episcopaey as it exists 
I in the United States in the 



PROTESTANT EPI8COPAI, CHlTlCe 

The distinguishing features of the Pnitestant Episcopal Cliurch 
are the apostolic sncccssiou of the ministrj'. diocesan episcopacy. 
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and a liturgical form of worsMj* with tlie use of the Prayer-book. I 
Bat that which is here attempted in a siugle sentence will appear I 
more hilly as we proceed. 

1, HlsTOHV. — The Episcopal Church goes back to the begin- 
ning of the church to find its form of government. Some press J 
the claims further and more strenuously than others, " Of this i 
form of government," says Cauou Venables, " there are traces in I 
apostolic times ; evidences of ite existence become increasingly 1 
frequent in the subapoetolic period, until, when the cbarch ( 




St. Martin's Church, Ctintprbury. 

Oldest chuivh in EtiuIbdiI ; (r«jiipiiWrt by Bertba, wl/p cit Etlio!i*<l, In the bIzUi 

cciiturj', U'ture the comlnR of Augnatine, the Un-t nrulililHliop. 

emerges from tlie impenetrable cloud which covers the close of I 
the first and the beginning of the second century, we find every J 
Christian community governed by a chief functionary, uniformly I 
styled its bishop, with two inferior orders of ministers underl 
him, known as presbytei-s and deacons, It may he regarded e 
an established fact that before the middle of the second centaryl 
diocesan episcopacy had become the nUe in every part of the tl 
Christian world." • This developed, as we have previously seen, 
into the hierarchy. 

• "Eneyalopwdm Britannica," article " Episcopacy." 
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It is to Englaud that we turn Ui flud tho he^nning of the Epis- 
copal Chureh as it exists to-day, and t« tbe time of Heniy VIII., 
who threw off allegiaui'o to the Pope of Rome. The claim of 
Episcopaliaus, however, is that the Olmrch of England goes back 
to the beginning of Chi-istiauity in the British Isles, whieh some 
assert was in the time of the apostles, declaring that Paul 
pi-eached there," while others more mixlestly go bat^k imly to the 
preaching of the missionary Augustine and his heljwrs, in the 
early part of the seventh eentury. All will admit, nevertheless, 
that for several centuries English Christians were under the 
dominion of Rome and ])ai't of the Roman Catholic Chnreh. 
However, the opposition that had been gatJiering and smolder- 
ing in England for two centuries burst fi>rth when Henry VIII. 
renounced the authority of the Pope, and the Anglican Church as 
we know it was established ; but not fully, however, until it had 
passed through many critital periods. One peculiarity of the 
English Reformation is Ihat there was little change in creed, 
ritual, and polity at the outset.t 

While the Episcopal OlinnOi in the United States has no legal 
connection with the (jhurch of Eugland, it nevei-thelesa owes its 
existence to tliat church. The i-elation is that of mother and 
daughter,but the daughter has set up honsekeeping for herself en- 
< tirelyindependent of the mother. The American Episcopal Chnreh 
was established by chapjains. ministers, mii^sionaries, and mem- 
bers of the Church of Englaud. When the first English settlers 
came to Jamestown, Va., in 1607, they had with them a minister, 
the Rev. RolxTt Hunt, and serWc^s were at once instituted. The 
Episcopal became the established church there, as also in New 
York in IGfH and in Marjland in 1692. Episcopal chiirehes were 
set up in other places where adhei-ents of the Church of England 
settled ; but up to the close of the Revolution there was no bishop 

* See "A Maniial of InfnrDiBlioii coDcerDmgth« EpiscnpalChiirrh," bj tUo 
Eev, George W. Shinu, D.D. 
f ForaliiBtoryofthig, see Professor Fialier's "HutoryoCtheBeformfttioii," 
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ill this comitry, and there was more or less scarcity of ministers. 
To supply this latter need a college was projected as early as 1619 ; 
but it was not until 1692 that the College of WiUiam and Mary 
was chartered. The clergy came from England. 

Episcopacy found little encouragement in New England, 
especially in Massachusetts. In Couneeticnt, however, a firmer 
foothold was obtained. The 
rector of Yalo College, Dr. 
Cutler, and two of tlie tutors, 
became Episco]>alians. The 
first Episcopal church in 
Boston, King's Chapel (now 
a Unitai'iau church], was 
erected in. 1689. Christ's 
Church followed in 1723, and 
Trinity Church in 1735; 
Christ's Church, PhUadel- 
phia, in 1695. Trinity 
Church in New York was 
built and endowed in 1696, 

By reason of the connec- 
tion of the Episcopal Churuh 
with the Church of Eng- 
land, suspicion and prejudice were aroused in this country against 
her and her clergj-men, esiwcially during the Revolution. They 
were aupjKised to be in sympathy with the British. But Epis- 
copalians point ^ith satisfaction to the fact that Washington 
and other patriots were churchmen. At the elope of the war 
most of the clergy were in exile, their churches destroyed, and 
the congregations broken up. There was only one church left 



• The Episcopal church, of whinh the brick tower alono r 
hiiilt about lfil2i here Pocahontas was married to Thnmas Botfe in April, I 
1G13. The engraving is a i^orrect representation of its preRont appearonee. 
The ruin ataiids a few roiln troto the encroauhine bank o( tlie James River, and A 
is ahout thirty feet, in lieiglil. — LoHKiiig's "History of tlie I'niteJ States," 
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in Pennsylvania, and in Virginia more tiian half her pnrislies 
were (iestmyed and only twenty-eight elergynien remained. 

After the Revolution a new era hegan, and the development 
and life were essentially American. In 1787 Dr. White and 
Dr. Provoofit, who had been sent from this country, wei-e ordained 
bishops by the Archbishop of Cauterburj'. Previous to this a 
General Convention had been held in Philadelphia in 1785, at 
which Dr. White presided. At that time the English Prayer-book 
was revised and put forth at; the "Proposed Book" ; but this 
proved nnat'eeptwble, and was finally revised in 178i). The name 
adopted was the I'rotestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
Just before the consecration of Bishops White and Provooat, 
Dr. Seabury had been elected a bishop by the clergy of Connecti- 
cut, and was consecrated in Edinburgh in 178-t by the bishops of 
the Episcopal Church of Scotland, Tliis caused some differences, 
which were after a time adjusted. Bishop Seabiuy was admitted 
to the convention of 1789. 

The growth of the church was steady bat not rapid ; in fact, 
at first there was a considerable struggle for cxiBtenee. But the 
leaders were wise and careful and energetic men ; especially is 
credit due to Bishop White for the judicious guidance of the bark 
of the church through the turbulent seas. In 1790 there were 7 
dioceses an3 190 elei^; in 1832, 18 dioceses, 592 clergy, 31,000 
communicants-, in 1895, 53 dioceses, 4574 clergy, 596,031 com- 
mnnicauts. 

Al>out 1835 the church took on a new life, an<l a spirit of mis- 
sionary enterprise was awakened. They pushed their efforts into 
the newly opening Western country. 

At the breaking out of the Civil War the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Confederate StJites was formed ; but at the close 
of the war a reunion was amicably arranged, which has not yet 
been aecomplished by most of the other denominations that 
separated on political issues. 

2. Organization.— The' Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States is divided into diiMieses, and each diocese info [lar- 
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ishes. In the General Convention recently held an effort was 
made t« have provinces organized, to be presided over by aroh- 
bishopB ; bnt it failed to carry. There are no archbishops in the 
Prot^itant Episcopal Church ; all bishops are equal. 

Over each diocese 
is a bishop who is 
elected by the dio- 
cese, and when his 
election is ratified 
by a majority of the 
bishops and by a 
majority of the 
standing commit- 
tees of the dioceses, 
he is conseei'ated by 
the bishops. A dio- 
cesiin convention is 
held oniie a ye^r in 
each diocese, pre- 
sided over by the 
bishop, to legislate 
for the diocese. 
Til esc eouventiona 
HIV composed of all 
the clerp;' of the di- 
M-ae, and lay dele- 
pites from each par- 
ish, elected by the 
vestry. When a vote by ortlers is called for in a eimvention, tha 
lay delegates from a pai-ish have only one vote. Each diocese has 
• The interior of tlie eliurt'li n(ill retains an antique ftiipcHrance. The 
Bible and HiWer now in iinb were given in 1733, by King George 11. The 8n]i- 
daj'Sfhool was eslabli»:he<i in 1MI5, and claims to bo Ili(> earliest in Amerio*- - 

The tower eontninB a fine chime of eight belle, whieh bear the follotring 
inscriptions : 

First l)ell : " This pesl nf 8 Bells is (be gift of a number of generous per- 




Christ (the old North) rhiirch, Snlpni Strpet, 
iililenl cburub 
w «tanillD)( In BokIod.' 
ItYom Klng't " Bandbook of Botton," ia )ie™i(»rioii.l 
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a standing committee aetiny in the jilace of the convention when 
not in session. Tlie diocesan convention ei>rresponds to the 
synod of the Presbyterian Church and the annual conference of 
the Methodist Church. 

The spiritual affairs of each parish are directed by a priest or 
rector in charge ; he ia the spiritual head. The temporal affairs 
of the parish are intrusted to the vestr^', composed of wardens 
and vestrjTnen, presided over by the rector. The vestry cor- 
responds to the session of the Presbyterian Church, The wardens 
and vestrj-men are elected by the congregation ; the wai-dens mast 
be eommuiii<;ant8 of the church. The vestrj- are trustees of the 
church ; they hold the property, although itscontrol is in the hands 
of the rector ; they receive and disburse the i-evenues, and elect 
delegates to the diocesan convention. The reetor ia elected by 
the vestrj-, and liis election is ratified by the bishop of that diocese. 

A deacon in the Episcojml Church is a minister with limited 

a of Christ Chureh, in BoBton, N.E., untio 1744, A.Tt." Second: "This 
\B loaailvi] In the year 1.23; Timothy Cutler, D.D., the first rector, 
A.B., 1744." Tliird: "We lire tJie first ring of BpIIh esHt for tlie British 
« Jn Nortli AiniTipii, A.K., 1744." Fimrtli : "Hoil preserve the Clmrch 
of England, 1744." Fifth : " William Sliirley, Esq.. Governor of the Massa- 
chDBettB Bay in New Englund, snno 1744," Sixfli : ■' The subscription for 
theae Bella won begun liy John Hammock and Robert Temple, church war- 
dens, anno 174:]; completed by Robert Jenkins and John Gotild, chun'h 
wftrdeiiB, annn 1744." Sevenlh; "Since Generosity hafi opened onr mouths, 
oar tongues «1iali rtn^ aloud its praise, 1744." Eighth : "Abel Rudhull, of 
Qloucester. cast us all, anno 1744." 

ThiH chime, lirought from England, in the oldcHt iu America. 
A tablet was pluced on the front of Christ Church in ISTS bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

The Signal Lanterns of 

PAITL REVERE 

Displayed in the St«eple of thin Church 

April IS 1775 

warned the country of the march 

of (he British Troops to 
LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. 
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fun tions He IS ijubject to the order of thehishop; he miniiiten J 
to the poor siek, and needy he can preacli when lieensed by the I 
bishop, and udniinist^r 1 
baptism wlien no priest I 
is at hand, but lie cannot J 
celebrate the commu- 
nion. His position is but' I 
a stepping-stone to the I 
priesthood) it is not a 4 
permanent office. There | 
are also deaconesses 8 
a part of the woi-king- 
force of the Episcopal 
Cliurch, who assist the 
minister in the eare of i 
the sick. At the Gen- | 
eral Convention in 1889 
thfy were officially rec- 
ognized by the adoption 
of a canon pi-esoribing 
theirduties" Underthe 
auspices of Dr. Muhlen- 
berg there arose about 
the middle of this cen- 
tury the sisterhoods, of | 
which there are now 
quite a number. They 
(.)r t h P nil p) a are not regulated by c»- ■ 

Erected M-31 Th flretedlfleer ted n MM. „ynicnl provision, aud 

do not report to any ecelesiastieal body.t 

The General Convention of the Episcopal Cliurch meets every I 
three years, and consists of a House of Bishops, and a House of ' 

• See " DeaconeBHeH," by LucyK. Meyer (NewYork, Hunt&EBlon, 1892). 

t See "History of the ProUiBtaiit EpiBuopttl Church in the United States," ' 
by Dr. C. C. TiBauy, p. 523. 
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Clerical and Lay Deputies elected by the diocesan convention. 
It is the Biipreine legislative body for the chiireli. The houses 
meei separately at the same time, and the approval of both is 
necessary to render any act effective. The House of Bishops has 
the power of negativing the action of the deputies. There is an 
equal number of lay and clerical delt>gat*>s (four of each from 
each diocese) in the Honse of Deputies, so that the power of the 
laity is considerable. The democratic spirit of this country has 
jrreatly affected the Episcopal Clmrch, making it to differ from 
the Church of England. "Constitutional episcopacy, as it is 
coming to be called, takes hold nixm the far i»ast by its reverent 
solicitude to preserve continuity with the ancient chun-h through 
transmitted holy orders, whili; at the same time it takes hold upon 
tlie living present by its frank recognition of the right of the 
whole church, laity as well as clergy, to have a voice in the mak- 
ing of the law.i, and by its ready willingness to receive and to 
abide by those principles of representative govenunent which 
have wrought such wonders in the mudern state."* 

The members or communicants of the Episcopal Church are 
all those who have been baptized and confirmed. Tlie rite of 
eoufirraatinn is administered by the bishop only. It is the laying 
on of hands when a member is received into communion, for 
which they claim to find warrant in the teaching and practice 
of the apostles. (See Acts \-iii. 14-17 ; xix. fi ; Heb. vi. 2.) Let 
t«rs of transfer are neither given to nor received fi-om other 
Protestant cburches. If the person lias been baptized it is 
not necessary to rejieat the rite, but it is necessarj" to be eon- 
finned. This is no aspersion, it is claimed, upon one's Christian 
standing; bnt as other churches rwiuiro formal admission, even 
with a letter, this is the form of admission to the Episcopal 
Ch«rch.t 

• Th« Rov. W. R. Huntin^on, D.D., in "Why I am wlml I am." 
The tteneraJ Convention hHid in Minneapolis, Minn., Octolier, 1895, Wfta 
presided over by Bishop Whipple, the iener»ble "AposUt to the IiidisuB." 
t The writer bnd the pluBtnire, not long ago, of receiving & courteous oet- 
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t Episcopal ^^H 
is ia thirty- ^^^1 



3, Teac^hins.— The teachings of the Protestant '. 
Chnreli are evan^lical. The doctrinal statement is in thirty- 
nine articles, which avc Calvinistic in their theology. They were 
formulated in the creed-mHking period of the Reformation by the 
clergy of the Church of England. After several attempts at 
revision, these ar- 
ticles were adopted 
for the Episcopal 
Church in tho J 
United States, with | 
BiHih changes 
' were necessary to I 
adapt them to this J 
country, by the | 
General Con- 
linn. .f 1801. Theyj 
may be found in. 
any copy of thftl 
Prayer-book, 
are designated thftfl 
Arti''les of Reli-f 
^'ion. They are thai 
f lu-raulated exprc 
sion of tlie theologi 
ical teaching of tl 
Rl)iKpopal Chu] 

'™"""'"" - While settingforti 

the doctrinal belief of the church, acceptance of the articles S 
not required of those who join the church, nor are the ministe 
obliged to set their signatures to them. Those who are ordmnod'l 
declare their belief that the Holy Scriptures are the Word of God-| 
and contain all things necessary tn salvatitin ; they also solemnly I 
engage to conform to the doctrine and worship of the ProtestanikL 
st'opal rector brought by one who ei 




St. Paul's Chappl (belonging tn Trinity Parinh). 
Tbe oldpet rbiin'h ediHoc Id Ncir York. norlU west wmei 
otBrmulfuyund FiiltnDStreet. Erected I7M. WMhlnKUn 
atteudi>d iiervlve here the day of bU tnaQKurattDo bi 
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Episcoi>al Cliurcli in ttie United States. The Tliirty-nine Article 
are historical, and are presented for information as to what trutt 
the churuh teaches. The two important and essential creeds a 




the Apostles' and the Nicene.* Tlieir importance is indicated ti 

their place lu the second proposition of the Lambeth proposal. 

A person approaching the portals of this chui-eh, "the offiet 

• Tbe "Treasury MagBziuo," October, ISHo. 
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■on duty is iustnicted to aak him two qaestions, and is not per- 
mitted to ask ituy more : First, ' Do yiiu beiieve the artieles of the 
Christian fnith as they are contained in the Apostles' CreedT' 
Becond, ' Do yon promise, by the help of God, to lead a sober, 
righteoas, and godly 
Hfe!'"* 

The distinctive 
teaching of the Epis- 
copal Chureh IS 
foand concerning 
the chureh and the 
dergy. Here we 
meet with two lead- 
ing views 

(1) The Ihqh 
church view regards 
episcopac} tut indi'- 
pensable to the 1m 1 1 _ 
of the chureh, li< 1 1 
to the transmishiiiii 
of grace bj the nii 
position of hands, 
and insiatb njmn the 
^doctrine of apostohc 
Viccession. This is 
rBSCerdotalism. This 
party teaches tliat 
the life of the church 

preserved by the 
Holy Ghost through the apostolic succesBion of her ministry, and 
that the creed of the churi'h and the ai>ostolic ministry continued 
through apostolifl succession are necessarj' to make a church a 
branch of tlie true chunrh. By apostolic succession is meant the 

• S. D. McConnell, D.D., in n liltle Iriirt entitled "ThoChurch'B Crwd," 
pnbliehed by Thoinas Whittaker, New York. 




Rt, Rev. Phillips Brooks. D,H., LL.D. 
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transmission of holy orders from the apostles to and throagh the i 
bishops in an uuintiimiptud line, 

(2) The Loic-rharcb view I'egards the episcopate as desirable J 
for the well-being of the church, but in no wise indispensable to ] 
the being of the church. The episcopal, they maintain, is not the | 
only fi>mi of govemnieut with scriptural authority (if, indeed, it,| 
or any other be recomm landed by the Seripturf a), though it is Hie ' 
one best adapted to forward the interests of Christ's kingdom. 




Foonded li> 
to forty-iilnt 



strcut JulSSTj BDil toOne Hundred aud Six tueutli Street. H 



A large ati<l influential proportit)n of the clergy and laity hold 
the views of the Low-elmrch party. Sacerdotahsm has not yet 
beeii made a dogma of Episcopalians ; and while the autiou of the 
church ia on the basis of apostolic siiC(X'Ssion, yet there are many J 
who believe, with Archbishop Whately,* that there is not a min-^ 
ister in Christeudora " who can trace up, with an approach to oeP>4 
taiuty, his spiritual pedigree," 

* "The Episcopal Cliurcli ordains all mimnten who have not bean o] 
copally cDusecmted, but accepts priests (if the Greek aiid Boman CKthol! 
cliurchi'B witbout reordination " (" ScliaB-HeKog Ent'ydopedia"), 
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is no such peculiar privilege of commissiou belonpinp to her or 
any other body."" 

In commoD w-ith all Protestant denominations, Epiwiopalians 
teach that there are two sacraments— baptism aTid the Lord's 
Snpper. The prevailing mode nf baptism is sprinkling ; and chil- 
dren are baptized, "as must agreeable with the institution of 
Clirist." Baptism is "a sign 
of regen eration omewbirth, 
whereby, as by an instru- 
ment, they that receive bap- 
tism rightly are grafted into 
the church." t While con- 
firmation is only by bishops, 
priests baptize. 

The Lord's Supper, or the 
holy com in union, is cele- 
brated in a. majority of the 
parishes in this country' at 
least once a month and on 
all the festivals, with a grow- 
ing disposition Ui celebrat*- 
it every Sabbath and on jdl 
holy days. The holy com- 
munion is a sacrament of 
our redemption by ChriBt'e 

deatli and a .sign of Christian love—" tlie body of Clirist is given, 
taken, and eaten, in the Supper, only after an heavenly and spir- 
itual manner," ( 

4. Worship.- The worship of the Episcopal Church is strictly 
liturgical ; all prayers, rites, and ceremonies are contained in the 
Book of Common Prayer. Tlie foi-ms of public worship are pre- 
scribed by ihetlenenil Convention (the Prayer-book was adopted 
^xy the couvention of 1789), and may be altered by the conven- 

■ "Twenty Sermons," p. 56, t Articlea ol Beligion. xivii. 

) lbi<l.. xKviii. 
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tion, provided the Hcily Sfiriptnres are not coiitradict«d. AH. 
prayers are read in the Epist'opal Chureh, 

EpiBGopaliatis make large nse of the Christian year, by which in 
meant the association of sa«red events and Christian tnitha witt 
the days and seasons. There are abont eighty-five special days 
and Sundays, to which special names are giveu and special sw- 
vices appointed. They are principally connected with Advent, 
CbristmaB, Epiphany, Lent, Easter, Ascension, Whitsuntide, and 
Trinity. Tliei-e is comiujf t*» be quite a general use of some of 
these days by other Protestants. 

There is little or nothing in the Episcopal Church to correspond 
to the pniyer-meeting or mid-week prayer and conference service 
of most of the Protestant denomi nations. Their churches are, 
however, in many places organized into efficient parochial work, 
in which the laity do a good ser\'ice. Episcopalians take an 
active part in charity work. They do not iise revival methods. 

The missionaiy work of the Ejiiseopal Church is under the 
direction of a boai-d of managers appointed by the General C<nuj 
vention. and composed of fifteen bishops, fifteen presbyters, auffj 
fifteen laymen. There is an executive committee, and i 
auxiliary societies. 

Due cretlit should be given to the Episcopal Church for 
initiative in the direction of unity. In 1H86 the bishops in the 
General Convention in Chicago put forth a declaration which, as 
amended by the Lambeth Conference the next year, is as follows: 

I. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as con- 
taining all things necessary to salvation, and as being tlie rate: 
and ultimate standard of faith. 

II. The Apostles' Creed as the baptismal symbol, and tl 
Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith, 

III. The two sacraments ordained by Christ Himself,— bapl 
and the Supper of the Lord,— ministered with unfailing 
Christ's words of institution and of the elements orduni 
by Him. 

IV. The historic episcopate, locally adapted in the methoda 
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its administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples 
called of God into the unity of His church. 

But it is easy to make platforms, mid not so easy to make con- 
cessions. Tliis, however, is not the place to discugs ehurch unity, 
which will be done in a subsequent chapter. 

For further study the student is referred to the following ; 

"History of the Protestaut Episcopal Chnreh in the United 
States," C. C. Tiffany, D.D. (New York, Christian Literature 
Company, 1895). (Tliis is vol. vii. of the American Chureh His- 
tory Series.) 

" History of tho Amencan Episcopal Church," Bishop Perry 
(Boston, Osgood & Co., 1895). 

Jhid., S. D. McConnell, D.D. (New York, Thomas Whlttaker, 
1890). 

"The Chnreh Cyclopedia" (Philadelphia, L. H. Hammersly & 
Co., 1884). 

"Manual of Information eoni-emiufi the Episcopal Church," 
G. W. Shinu, D.D. (New York, Thomas Whittaker, 1892). 

Articles in various cyclopedias. 

"The Church in America," Bishop Leighton Coleman (New 
York, James Pott & Co., 1895). This is written from the High- 
chureli standpoint. 
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WHY I AM AN EPISCOPALIAN 



BY THE REV. WILIJAJt B. HUNTIN'OTON, D.D,' 
Rector of Grace Church, New York City 



CHRISTIANITY is sometliing more than a form of tliought : 
it is a way of life. More streiiunualy tUignmttc tbau any 
other n-iigion that Las ever been, it is uevertheless persiHti?nt in 
refusing to be shut up to dogma, as if that wens all. It owns a 
sliepbeniiiig aa well as au indoctrinatiug fimetion, and proposes 
not only to instruct but to gather the souls of men. Its aim is 
the "iDakiii^r ready a people" qtiite as mneh as t!ie ehil>oration 
of a self -consistent theologj-, for it is of the essence of tJie thing 
to be social. The other participants in this discnssiou appear 
to me to leave this feature nf Chi-ist's religion too much in 
the shtidow. They have laid tlie mnin stress npoii the intelleti- 
tiial relief affordeil by the seveml syst^'uis of belief they s" ably 
i-epreseut, and have touched lightly, if at nil. npon the value of 
the struchiral element in religion, the effort Clirisfs gospel is 
forever making to get itself ade<i«ately clothed upon and housed, 
I shall, tlierefore, win at least tlie credit of sounding a fresh mite 
when I fi-unkly avow that T am an Episcopalian, or, to use the 
bi-oader word, a " churchman," not merely beftause I '■ lika the 
forms." but because the Episcopal Church has. to my thinking, 
bett«r adaptability to the rflle of reconciler, more of the qualiHca- 
tions of a peacemaker among alieuated brethren, than any other. 
In this conviction T may, of course, be utterly mistaken. My 
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interpretatioi 

horoscope of what is to come, may all of them be hopelessly a 
fault ; but we are speaking out our minds in a free and friendly 
way, and each man's exhibit of reasons must pans for what it ia 
wortli. No one of us arrogates to Mmself infallibility, or would 
be likely to find disci- 
ples if he did, , 

Let me safeguard 
myself at the outset 
against a possibleand 
only too probable mis- 
interpretation of my 
purpose. I am not 
setting out to prove 
that tliei'e can be no 
kingdom of heaven 
until all men have 
turned Anglican ; my 
more modest ambi- 
tion is to show that, 
once the desirability 
(if organic unity has 
been conceded, there 
are substantial rea- 
sons for treating with 
respect certain con- 
structional features 
that belong to the Episcopal Church, not by virtue of any supe- 
rior sanctity on the part of her present adherents, but, as we may 
say, providentially, by iuheritauce. Holding, as I do, with the late 
Dolliuger, that "the want of a people's church is a want that 
cannot be supplied by anything t-lfie," I find myself constrwned 
by motives of patriotism, as well as of religion, in cast in my lot 
with that one of the fonns of organized Christianity in America 
that seems to me to offer the must feasible basis for reunion. 
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Undoubtedly the pitpiilar eonceptiitn of church unity is one 
that answers to the phrase Irisli politicians have of late ma<le so 
familiar— "a uuitiii of hearts." We are assured with vehemence 
that what is wanted is a Christian, in contradistinction from a 
church, unity— a community of fit-ling, a oneness of sentiment, 
as contrasted with any such unity as is orgauie, visible, known 
and read of all men. It is because I believe the setting of these 
two things thus sharply in contrast to be thoi-oughlj' unphilo- 
Bophieal that I am a churchman. In the Apostles' Creed "The 
Communion of Saints," or common fellowship of believei-s, is the 
compleuient of the phrase "The holy Catholic Church," The 
two expressions make one article of faitli, precisely as the two 
lolw* make one brain. A fellowship of believers who are one in 
heart aud mind con never rightly rest content until it has trans- 
lated itself into a visible fact as to which there can be no manner 
of mistake. When the American people was battling for its life 
five and twenty years ago, did anylxtdy imagine that it would 
have been a satisfactory conelnsiou of the strife for North and 
South to have agreed that thenceforth they would be one in 
feeling and sentiment, but organically separate t This solution 
of the problem was, as a matter of fact, frequently lu-ged during 
the eoTifliet, but never accepted, for the simple reason that on 
the part of the North it would have been a yielding of the main 
point. Church aud state are in mauy points unlike, but in this 
particular point of structnre are they so unlike that unity must 
mean one thing in the one sphere and something utterly unlike 
it in the ntherl The truth is, a mighty impulse toward a better 
unity than has ever l>een is making itself felt tlimughout Chris- 
tendom. God Himself seems to have been making ready for it 
by quickening the means of eomnmuication between place and 
place, by breaking down the barriers which diversity of manners 
and of language have created, and by bringing people everj-where 
more effei'tually face to face and hand to hand. Moreover, this 
eager desire for unity will not be satisfied with auj'thing short 
of the real thing. No mere hand-shaking on platforms, coupled 
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with effusive offers of an " exchange of pulpits," under stress of 
deep emotion, and in the face of admiring audiences, will mevt 
the grand emergency or satisfy tlie ardent longing of Gfxl's people 
to be one. What is wanted is something more and better than 
" league," " alliance," or " confederatutn "—namely, unity. Again, 
let me insist that I am far from supposing that the Episcopal 
Chnrch precisely as it is, unchanged in even the slightest line or 
feature, is adequate to the supply of this great national need. I 
only claim for it a special fitness for the ta^k of mediation. 

The three divisions into whieh all church life naturally falls 
are doctrine, discipline, and worship. It is an ancient classifica- 
tion, with no charm of novelty, and yet I know of none other 
Tinder which we shoidd be more likely to do our thinking to good 
purpose. To begin, then, with doctrine. 

In what mood are thoiightful Americans at the present timC 
contemplating the whole subject of Christian diK'ti-iueT And is 
there anjthiug in the position taken by the American Episcopal 
Church with respect to dogma that ought specially to command 
confideuee and wiu allegiance! It will scarcely be denied that,- 
in common with the other civilized nations of the world, we are 
passing throngh a season of unwtmted agitation in the field of 
religious thought. I purposely avoid the well-worn phrase "a 
period of transition," for the reason that all periods are periods 
of transition, and it is not to be expected or to be desired that 
we should ever reach the period of immobility. But that ours 
is, if not a faithless, then certainly a faith -questioning, genera- 
tion, who can deny! Everything, without distinction, goes into 
the crucible to be tried by Are. The world of thinking men seems 
to have resolved itself, for the time being, into a great debating 
society, and from the itill of possible subject* of discussion noth- 
ing is excluded. Review \ies with review, essayist with essayist, 
symjMisiarch with symposiareh, in setting forth new readings of 
old creeds. Aeeepted beliefs are challenged with an unreserve 
as bold as the haste with which new ones are welcomed is inde- 
cent. The healthy radicalism, which Is so named because it 
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treats the plant through the roote, gives pla<?e to an unhealthy 
radicalism, whirh is so iiamed because it pulls up the plant by 
the roots. The result is souiething vei'y like a panie, under stress 
which BoniK i-eligious minds have betaken themselves to a 
eloud-land of uneertaiiity, a misty region of half-belief, where 
nothing is asserted with heartiness and nothiup denied with 
vehemt*nee, while others have sought i-efuge upon what they 
trust will prove the firm stiiiidiug-ground of papal infallibility. 
But has it really come to tins in tTii-ist^'ndom, that 8ober-niinded 
men and women must make their choice l)et ween believing every- 
thing and believing nothing: between wholesale eredulity and 
stolid incredulity; between drugging the intelleet into a dead 
sleep of aequiescencw and letting it run wild in Ihe intoxication 
of a freedom wholly without lituitf 

The historic church of the English race says, and since the 
days of tlj« Reformation hjis always said : " No ; there is no such 
hard necessity of choice. God has not thus given us over to the 
' falseliood of extremes.' Discrimination is the master woi-d that 
is to help us out of our perplexity. We are to distinguish, eare- 
fully and critically to distinguish, between those truths which 
attach to the essence of the religion of Christ and cannot be 
surrendered without shivering the church to splinters, and those 
other and less important articles of faith about whi<'h men's 
minds are always liable to change, partly as a result of the in- 
evitable law of action and reaction, and partly in consei|ncnce 
of the fresh discoveries of unsuspeetwl or only half -suspected 
troths which almost every morning brings to light." 

The churchman finds thi.'* needed summary of essential truths 
in that simple fonn of words which has stood the brunt of fifty 
generations of criticism— the Apostles' Creed. He plants him- 
self upon that strong confession which begins, "I believe in Ood 
the Father Almighty. Maker of heaven and earth," which goes 
on to say, " I believe in Jesus Christ His only Son our Lord," and 
which ends with "the Life everlasting." These statements, he 
reasons, make the basis of Christianitj-— not men's argumenta- 
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tions about them, but the statements themselves. I rest myself , 
ou them. If they go by the board, Cliristiaiiity goes too j bnt 
while they stand the church stands. While faith in them sur- 
vives, faith in much else that is good and precious will live on 
too. 

Now, is not this a sensible position) The Romanist, indeed, 
strives to turn it by ehallenging us to show cause whj- we should 
draw the line at tLis point rather than at another— why we 
should accept the Apostles' Creed, and refuse to accept the doc- 
trinal decrees of the Council of Trent and the creed of Pope Pius 
rV, But our answer is a sufficient one. We are content with 
those few dogmas upon which the common sense (using the 
phrase in its large, philosophical, rather than its colloquial, sig- 
nification) of the people of God, of " lioly church throughout all 
the world," has set its seal. 

Again I ask, Is it not an admirably chosen position T Does it 
not seem as if this church had been guided by more than human 
wisdom when, in tliat crisis of her destiny, the Reformation, she 
wrote this simjile creed upon her chaucel walls, matle the repeti- 
tion of it a jmrt of her daily worship, insisted upon it-s being 
taught to every little child within her borders, and required 
assent to it as the condition precedent of sharing in her sacra- 
mental privileges! Moi-eover, is it not a doctrinal position that 
ought preeminently to commend itself to a community torn and 
distracted as ours is by the many voices of this modem world 1 
Does it not offer us just what we want— firm anchorage, and yet 
rope enough to let the ship rise and fall with the tossing waves t 
Withoiit the grip of tlie ani'hor the vessel would presently drift 
upon a lee shore ; without tiie play (if the rope it would be pretty 
sure to founder. Wliat we really need is a firm grasp upon 
essentials, and a wise ]il>erty in all things else. The American 
mind is too religious a mind long to rest content with treating 
as an open question, to be rediscussed every few days, or, still 
woi-se, every Sunday, snch momentous matters as the existence ; 
of a God and the reality of a life to come. 
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On the other hand, the Atnericac mind is too intelli^nt a 
mind to be willing to accept the utterances of a foreign eeelesi- 
I astie as its inspirecl standard and imerring rule in mutters of 
fuitli and morals. We have high authority for believing that 
wisdom and understanding, tonusel and knowledge, are gifts of 
the Holy Ghost to man. Surely we put tliem to their best use 
when we discriminate between the thing tJiat must lie and the 
thing that need not necessarily be, between the meat and drink 
that are essential to tlie soul's healthy life and tliose other foods 
I of which we cannot know with certainty whether they are helpful 
or harmful, safe or perilous. 

So much for doctrine. I pass to polity. 

It is plain Ijeyond all question that the thought of governance 
entered into and made a part of t'hrist's purpose with respeet to 
His church. "Peed My sheep." said He, and in so saying im- 
plied the whole duty of caring for the tlock. But who shall exer- 
cise this power iif governance f In what hands is the autliority 
vested? Is the right absolute, or has it limits! and if it has 
limits, what are theyT It is, of course, easy to escape the em- 
barrassment snei questitms occasion, by denj-iag that God ever 
meant His church to take on visible form or possess outward 
organization. If the true conception of the church be that which 
makes of it a disemltodied spirit, why, then, all questions of ves- 
ture and drajwry vanish out of sight. But if, with St. Paul, we 
believe that there was meant to be the " one body " as well as the 
" one spirit," why, Uien, we cannot so essUy wave aside, as a thing 
of no import or value, this matt<T of governance or discipline. 

Constitutional episcupaey, as it is coming to lie called, takes 
hold upon the far past by its reverent solicitude to preserve con- 
tinuity with the ancii'ut churnh through transmitt^ holy orders; 
while at the same time it takes hold upon the liinug present by 
its frank recognition of the right of the whole cbun-b, laity as 
well as clei^', to have a voice in tlie making of tlie laws, and by 
its ready willingiieas to receive and to abide by thi)se principles 
if representative government which have wrought such wondets 
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in the modern state. To many miuds the mention of the episco- 1 
pat* as a form of (.'hurch politj' is euggestive of absolutiBin. AH f 
that is Puritan in the American charat^tcr (and nmcli that is 
ill Anierieaii ehara^ter, let nw say in passing, fairly rlaims that I 
epithet) rises up in protest at the very mention of the " lord hish- I 
op," because it thinks that it sees in him the symbol of arbitrary I 
power. But fair-minded Americans, let us h"]>e, will not l>e loi^ I 
in discovering that, under a constitutional episcopacy, the lorct "1 
bishop, as an iri-esponsil>le functionary, has no place. May ^ 
not also hope that, this prejudice once removed, the practicd 1 
genins of ourpeople will be ipiifk to discern the immense advaif, 
tages that attat-h to a recognition of Ihe principle of headship i 
or snperi II ten deuce in such work as the church of Christ ii 
land has been set to do I 

Another point connected with discipline is that which touche* 1 
upon the nurture of children. By admitting children to holy 1 
baptism this church fully commits itself to the logical result that, I 
the littji' ones so received are actually and realty made memben 1 
(if Cln-Lsfs body and heirs presimiptive of the kingdom of heavrai., i 
In other words, we believe that in a Ciiristian land children onghit.l 
to be brought up as Christian children from the shirt. WftJ 
would not have them treated as " strangers and foreigners," but 1 
from the cradle upward we would see thrown around their patk I 
all the safeguards and all the encotiragements and all the helpflf J 
the church can give. We interpret the Saviour's words, " Siiffex 
little children to come tmto Me," as giving us a warrant to t 
them to Him in the only way that it seems possible to do ho, noirl 
that He is withdrawn from our sight, and, having brought them j 
to Him thus, we believe that He does not blame our faith. 

In reply to Baptist objectors, we insist that the "burden oM-M 
proof" is on them, and not on us. In the .Tewish church, (^1 
which our Lord was by circumcisitm a member, tlie right dm 
little children to a place within the ftild had always recognitiott^V 
We reason that, had our Lord intended, in the founding of F 
church, to depart from so firmly established a precedent or t 



withdraw bo ancient a privDege, He certainly would Lave said so 
in unmistakable terms. In this reeugnitiun of tlie great law of 
eoutinuity, ehurclimen account themselves to be in harmony with 
the " best tliought of to-day, whether in the churches or without." 
Surely the lambs need the shelter of the fold at least as really 
as the sheep. 1 can remiily imderstantl the flat denial, on philo- 
sophieal gnmuds, that auy shelti^r or resting-pliiee in the nature 
of a fold is csseutiitl to the well-being of tlie liuuiau family. But 
shepherds, ancient and modern, I suspect, would all agree that 
if any one portion of the flock more than another needed and 
bad a right to the protection of the fold, it must be the lambs. 
I recall the little folds of st<me that dot the hillside pastures of 
the Scottish Highlauds. and I remember thinking, as I looked at 
them, how very hard aud cold ami nnaltractive tlicy appeared— 
liow it seemed as if the sheep might abnost as well be left to 
wander al>out among the stones and t^ike their chances as seek 
n'fngc within such clieerless walls. And so. no doubt, it seems 
to some at times— probably to our Baptist friends at all times— 
as if the church's nurtui-e of children were a work so inadequately 
performed as to make it almost valueless. And yet 1 suspect 
that in those poor hut*;, built up of broken bits of i-ock, the life 
of many a little .creature, brought in from the dri\-ing snow or 
the chiU wind, has be^n kept from utt*.'r perisliing, preserved 
until the passing of the t«m pest— saved, though only just saved. 
Even so. while we can see easily enough how poorly Christ's ideal 
of what His sheepfi>ld was meant to be is carried ont in fact, 
there is still ground for hope that even under the most meager, 
the most utterly iuadit{uate, administration of the affaii-s of the 
flock, some blessings are attained that would not otherwise have 
been had, some shelt^iT extended that else would have been missed, 
and that the fold has its value. 

Doctrine and polity disjMised of, there remains the matter of 
Worship. Churchmen believe liiat the publii^ worship of Almighty 
God ought to be distinguished from the ordinary actions of onr 
lives Ijy a special regard on oui- part to dignity and reverence. 
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sty have a 



y consider that if beauty and majesty have any rightful pla< 
in the affairs of men, that place is preeniinently to be sought i 
the sanctuary. Hence they are accustomed to invest theu- wor- 
ship with as much solemnity as possible. They distiuguish be- 
tween what ia appropriate to private devotion and what belongs 
to the worship of the great congregation. The temper of the i 
Book of Common Prayer, which is the churchman's manual of , 
worship, is alike unfriendly to tawdry and vulgar showiness ia ] 
ceremonial on the one hand, and to utt«r bareness and rawness \ 
on the other. A"lowlypomp,"asimple majesty, a decent rever- 
ence— these make the giilden mean in worship, and it is these 1 
which it is the aim of the Prayer-book to secure. There is the j 
less need of my dwelling upon this department of our general I 
subject, because the signs art- abundant tlmt the Arnerifau people 
are coming into sj-mpatliy with Anglican ways of looking at the j 
matter ; for the question, How shall we worship f is one that ia 
answering itself before our eyes and to otir ears. All around as 
are evidences, to whieh the most unwilling can scarcely be blind, i 
that the architecture, the music, the commemorative days and J 
seasons, and the ritual worship, hitherto associated with the ol4 1 
church, are meeting with more or less acceptance among onrl 
fellow-Christians all about us. 

And I note this in no sneering or bitter spirit, but simply as 
making for my argument. It ought, I think, to be a ground of 
gratitude and satisfaction to every right-minded churchman to 
observe these approaches, ill-contrived and grotesque as they 
sometimes are, to the form of a worship rich and full. All snoh 
ifidications of a better understanding and a more cordial agree- 
ment among Christians are to be welcomed as possible harbingers 
of an abiding peace. Moreover, it must never Imj forgotten that j 
in 1888 the entire Anglican communion, at the lips of its 6 
sembled bishops, pledged itself not to insist upon uniformity of 
worship Eks a condition precedent to church unity. 

Here I rest my argument. Wliat T have claimed for the Epis- j 
copal Church as precious inheritances, making for unity, 
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these: {«) a simple, straightforward creed, (h) a reverent, heart- 
satisfying worsliip, and (c) an ancient polity, whereof the memory 
of man runneth not to tlie contraiy. Surely this ia a happy 
combination. Suivly the American people, beset on the one 
hand by the solid ranks of Roman absolutism and harassed on 
the other by the scattered sharp-shooters of the liberal camp, 
may well think twice before refusing to accept it as the true 
rallying-point of a nation whose life is still, in the main, a con- 
tinuation of Rnglish history. Take the Christian people of this 
land in the mass— and the truest definitifin of the American 
church is that which afSrms it to be made np of the whole com- 
pany of tlie liaptizoil of whatever name— it is probably true of 
its several divisions that no one of them is entirely in the right 
upon all point*, and no one of them upon all points entirely in 
the wrong. 

It is clearly desirable that those who are more in the right and 
less in the wrong than others should come to the front ; but which 
these are can be known only by the test of time. God, by some 
sifting process of His own, will ultimately sever the evil from 
the good and manifest His church. Meanwhile, to those who 
cannot help tlunking that the line taken by Episcopalians in the 
movement for" the promotion of chureh unity has savored of 
arrogance I would commend a single thought. Much as we 
may reverence the memory of those stout English hearts who 
witnessed to the sincerity of their convictions by crossing the 
ocean to plant what they accounted a purer faith in this Ameri- 
can soil, heartily as we may respect their opinions and highly as 
we may honor their judgment, there is a court of appeal which 
has a still stronger claim on our regard, and tlmt is the English 
race spread over the whole world. Let us not forget that we 
are members also of that. For combined mental and moral and 
bodily force the race in question stands confessedly ia the fore- 
most rank of humankind. Now, instead of going back to &ght 
over again the half-forgotten battles of two centxiries ago, instead 
of disimtiug about the relative amount of Injui-y endured by 
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Piiritjiiis under Art^hljisliop Laud on the one Jiand and by 1 
churehinea under Oliver Cromwell on the other, is it not the- 1 
more philosophical and every way the better course for uh to look 1 
at general results as they have been reached up to this time, and ' 
to consider whut they suggest f Doing this, we find the £aot to J 
be that more people of English stock have chosen to abide 1^4 
that presentation of the religion of Christ which is embodied Ib' f 
the uses and methods of the Episcopal Chm'ch than have choB^ J 
to cast in their lot with any other single body of bolievere. Ja I 
otlier words, the main principles which find expression in the J 
Book of Common Prayer (I speak not of details) are the r 
principles upon which a plurality of the Engtish-speakiDg peo^s J 
have settled down as the result of the great battle with Bomo. I 
Can we be fairly charged with disloyalty tci American tntditiom J 
if wo lift up our eyes from the limited horizim of our own locat'l 
history and let them take iu the far wider sweep covered by the-1 
experience of our race I Or, to put it iu another way, is it likely 
that that rehgiou will prove otherwise than helpful to the souls 
of men of which it can be said that, more than any one competing 
form of faith, it has commended itself to the mind and conscience 
of the world's dominant race? Again 1 ask, Why should wa I 
i-euew the controversies of two or three huniired years ago t Let 1 
the dead bury their dead, aud let us jndge matters of the living I 
present on their own merits, unbiased by inhei-ited prejadiookjl 
Most of us consider it foolish on the part of a portion of c 
fellow-citizens annually to eelcbrate the battle fif the Boyneu'l 
Equally idle is it to wn-est from the gi-ave the reli<rious e 
of the days of the Stuart kings. The Puritan of those daTA'fl 
thought the ehurehmaii arrogant and iwerlwarinp : the cthurcb- T 
man thought the Puritan crotchety and sour. The Puritan ao- | 
cused the churchman of laxity of morals; the churchman retorted J 
with the (charge of hypocrisy and cant. But what conoem have I 
we with these old recriminations! 

The objections of the Puritans to the Episcopal Choroh ( 
mean the old, the original, objections) arc practically outlawed'l 
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hy the statute of liDiitatioDs. Lapse of time lia« emptied them 
of their force, as anybody can see by simply reading for himself 
what the Presbyterians had to say in tlie way of complaint at 
the Savoy Conference in 1662, Some of the objections were 
trivial at the stflrt, and are now universally acknowledged to 
have been such. Others of them came fnim the connection be- 
tween church and state, which, happily, in this couiitiy has no 
existence. The question for ns is. Has the Episcopal Church of 
to-day, as a matter of fa«t, large store of blessing in its hands 
for the people of this republic 1 For one. I honestly and earnestly 
believe that it has ; and, so belioviug, abide, in charity and hoi)e, 
a cbarchmaD. 
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ORIGIN.— The Refonnt'd Episcopal Clmrcli had its origin in the 
disaffection of ctrtiiin persons by reason of the restrictions 
placed upon tliem l>y the Protestnnt Episcopal Chnrch, of which 
they were members. They were of the Low-eborch party, and 
were opposed to cei-tain ritualiBtie tendencies of the High-eharch 
party; they objected to the restrictions against non-episcopally 
ordained clergymen entering thfir pulpits, and against their 
officiating in other Protestiiiit pulpits. The controversy culmi- 
nated in 1S73, when the Reformed Episcopal Church was organized 
iu New York, under the leadership of ttie Rev. Dr. George D. 
Cummins, Assistaut Bishop of Kentucky. He was made a bishop 
of the new organization. Another leader, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
E. Cheney, of Chicago, a presbyter who had been deposed, was 
also ordained a liir;hop. The chun'h sturt^^d with K clergy and 20 
laymen ; in 1897 it numbered 82 presbyters (inclnding 8 bisljops), 
29 deacons. 11 r> parishes in the United States and Canada, and 
about 10,000 eommiinieants. 

2, Organization.— There is a General Conneil that meets an- 
nually, and iu jilace of diocosps the church has synods and mis- 
sionary jnrisdietions, over which its bishops preside. They have 
two orders in the ministry— presbyters and deacons, bishops 
being simply the first presbyters and not eonstitnting a separato 
house. Ministers of other denominations are received witlioiit 
reimli nation. They adhere to the episcopacy, not as of divine 
right, but as a very ancient and desirable form of cliureh polity 
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"WMle rejecting as luisoriptnral the notion of apostolic suRoea-l 
sion in the bishops, they liold to historic succession in thel 
episcopate. They regard it as an essential feature, not of aU ' 
Christian churches, but of a truly episcopal church, tliat a bishop , 
should perpetuate his office, and thnt the e]iisoopate should be 

^ t'l'iitinuoJ by the 

^^^' i consecration of each 

liislii.p by line who 
liud similarly re- 
I'livi'd Lis author- 

^Ii'inbers of other 
I'liun-lies are re- 



ed without eon- 
flniiatioii, and letters 
of dismission are 
frivi'H to those de- 
siring til join other 
couiniuiiiims, except 
UuitHriaiis and Uni- 
versal 1 sis. 



^^^^^^l^^^^^^^^^^l tiiati-niivi-ni-iliuChi- 

of religion were 
adopted, thirty-flva 
in number, that fol- 
low closely the Anglican articles. They declare their belief 
in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments aa tha I 
Word of God and the sole rule of faith and practice, in Qt^4 
Apostles' Creed, in tJie divine institution of the sacraments of " 
baptism and the Lord's Supper, and in the so-ctdled doctaines of 
* Bishop Cheney, in "Tlie World's Farliament of Eeligioas," voL U., 
p. 1508. 
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grace as found in the Tliirty-niae Articles. The fidlowing doc- 
trines are i-ejected and eoitdemned us contrary to the Word of 
God : (1) Tiiat the church of Christ exists only in one form of 
ectdettiastical polity. (2) That Christian ministers ai-e priests in 
another sense than that in which all believefs are a " royal priest- 
hood." (3) That the Lord's table is an altar on which an obla- 
tion of the body and blood of Christ is offered anew to the Father. 
(4) That the presence of Christ in the Lord's Supper is a pn-seuce 
in the bread and wine. (5) That regeneration is inseparably con- 
nected with baptism.* 

4. WoRSBiP.— The Reformed Episcopal Clinrcli retains a 
liturgy. The Book of Common Prayer is used by them, with 
some alterations, which right they exercise, pi'o\'i<ied the sub- 
stance of faith be kept. The liturgy is not to be imperative or 
repressive of freedom in prayer. 

For further study see eyclopeiiias, especially " Concise Diction- 
ary of Religious Knowledge," edited by Dr. S. M. Jackson ; also 
" Life of George David Cununins," by his wife. 

" In 1871 the binhops of the Proleolant Ejnsi^opal Ctiiiroh issued ft decU- 
iMion to llie ufftwt Ilial tlie wunl "tv^mfrale" iu tbv BRptiamal Office does 
not "detertnine that amoral change in the subject of baptism is wrouglit in 
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THE ofBcial name of this chureli is the Unilas Frafnim, or the 
Uuity of Brethren, (They must not he confoumled with the 
United Brethren, to be referred to liereafter.) The more common 
name is the Moravian 
Chnrch, because Moravia 
was ouce their principal 
seat. They are in the 
uUimed apostolic siicces- 
sioD, and therefore allied 
to the Episcopal Church. 

1. ORiam.— The Mora- 
vian Church traces itsori- 
gin back to the fifteenth 
century, when, in 14(i7, 
several Bolieniian priests 
were ordained by Wal- 
densian bishops who liad 
received episcopalordiua- 
tiou from Roman Cath- 
olics. But there was a 
revival of the church in 

* The leader of the Qrst Moraviana who settled In America at SaTaimah, 
Oo., in 1733. "They eame to Improve their oondition and to afford a refuge 
to the pereoouted ProteBtanlB of Europe." The colony received a royal chai^ 
t«r of the unsettled country between Florida itnd South Carolina, and a gnint 
of £5000. 
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1722 in Sasouy, wheru a few had fled from persecution. Connfc 
Zmzendorf became their protector and leader. They soon after 
settled the town of Herrnhnt (" the watch of the Lord "). In 1733 
a number of Moravians, led by General James Oglethorpe, came 
to this country and settled in Georgia. Five years after they 
removed to Pennsylvania, where they built the towns of Beth- 
lehem and Nazareth. 

2. Organization.— Theorganization of the Moravian Church is 
largely presbvterial or representative. There ai-e three provinces, 
one on the Continent, one in Great Britain, and the third in 
America. Each is governed by its own proN-incial synod, with a 
board of provincial elders as an executive Iwdy. The highest 
body is the General Synod, which meets everj' ten years in 
Herruhut, Germany, composed of representatives of all the 
provinces and missions. It "reviews the life, regulates the 
doctrine of the church, and receives a report of the management 
of the missions." The pi-oviucial elders' conference, liowever, 
attends to the affairs of the chni-ch within its own limits. Each 
congregation is goveined by a conference of elders, and each is 
divided into "choirs" or "classes" ou the ba.sis of age and sex. 
Moravians have the three oi-ders of the ministry —bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons. Bishops are not diocesan ; they, however, 
alone ordain. Nevertheless, Moravians accept the oi-dination of 
other Pi*ofestant lK>dies. The lot is used in the selection of bish- 
ops, but is not oblifratnry. Formerly the lot was used in m^ 
riage and in the appointment of ministers ; man-iage by lot was 
abolished in 1818. 

3. Teachino.— The teaching of the Moravian Church is sub- 
stantially that of most Protestant churches; it is evangelical. 
They seek to emphasize life above belief, an<l therefore have no 
formal creed. Chi'ist is the eent«r of MoraviaTi teaching. He 
was the gift of God as the Redeemer of the world ; His death 
made an atonement and satisfaction as a ground for the foi^ve- 
ness of sins. 

4. WoHfiHiP.— The worship of the Moravian Church is liturgi- 
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cal, with full provision for free prayer. There are prescribed 
forms for regular and special services. The Moravian is pre- 
eminen'tly a missionary church. Although one of tlie smallest 
denominations, they have done a large and self-sacrificing work.* 
For further study see "The Moravian Church" (in vol. viii. 
of the American Church History Series), by Professor J. T. Hamil- 
ton. In this will be found a full bibliogi'aphy. Also vol. i. of 
the same series, "The Religious Forces of the United States," 
chap. XXX. 

• See the "Missionary Review of the World," September, 1888, "The 
Heroic Missionary Society." 
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THE PEESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

THE fmiihinieiital principle of the Preslij-teriaii system is the 
goveniinent of the ehiirch iii the hands of representative 
bodies. Eiiiliraeed within this sj'st^m mv numerous denomina- 
tions, whose ehnraclerislics are to be eonsiden-d in this and fol- 
lowing chapters. As simie one has said, " Tlicy ai'e a lot of split 
P's." It is to be noted that the Presbyti-rian or representative 
Bysteni coinprist's several olmrches that are not Presbyterian in 
name or affiliations, altlioagh they liave that fomi of organiza- 
tion. Thf Episeojial Chnreh. already considered, is very largely 
represenUtive ; so also the Methodists, the United Brelhren, and, 
witli niodiflcntious, Ibi- Lutherans. 

We will first give our attention to that dt'noniination which is 
fomiallr known as 



THE PRESBYTEItUN (HritCH IN THE l^XITED ST.^TF.S l)F AMERICA 

It is eomnionly known by the more simple name of the Pi-es- 
byterian Chureh. Being the parent Presbj'terian body in this 
conntiy, it is left to the others to nse distingnishing titles. The 
epe<.<ial characteristios of this chureh are: the representative 
government ; the stress laid upon sound <loctrine, especially the 
doctrine of the divine sovereignty, whieh is the controlling idea 
of their standards : and tlic eiinn-sr missionary spirit. 
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1. History. — When the disintegrated elements let loose by 
tlie outburst of the Reformation l)egfiii to enstaJlize, one form 
they took was that 
of Presbyterian. . 
ism This was the 
form m Scotland, 
in IVonce amou^ 
tlie Huguenots, in. 
Switzerland, and ( 
amiing the Scotch* 
Insh m Ireland; ( 
and it became tibn'M 
polity of the Re*^ 
formed chorelies. 
It itj claimed, how- 
ever, that the faith 
und polity of the 
Presbyterian 
Chiircli are not 
iKMv, but n restora- 
ti(.ii (if the polity 
iiiid fwith of the 
curly Christian 
'■hiirches. This is 
a I'laim that is . 
made with eqnel 1 
assurance by oUi«r ■] 
churches. Profe»- ' 
sor Briggs 
marks : " Presby- 
terianism belongs to the modern age of the world, to the Britiah * 
type of Presby t^?rianism ; but it is not a departure from the Chris- i 
tianitv of the ancient and medieval church ; it is rather the o 




Old Ttniii 



■uth, N. J.' 



* Illustration from and ty courtesy of tie "PreBbyteriftti OLserrw.* 
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mmation of the development of Christianity from the times of 
the apostles until the present day." • 

The Presbyterian Chnreh in this country had its beginning 
among the early settlers. Presbyterian principles and life came 
here chiefly from Seotland and the north of Ireland, although 
they were to be found among the Huguenots and snme of the 
Puritans, eepetually tliose who settled in Virginia and Maryland, 
The hone and sinew of the church was Scotch-Irish. The first 
presbytery was organized in Philadelphia in 1705 ; and the first 
Bjniod, composed of three preshyt<?ries, was formed in 171 G. The 
first Genei-al Assembly convened in Philadelphia in 1789. A 
constitiitiou of the national Presbyterian Churi'h was framed at 
that time, and the Westminster creeds were adopted, with slight 
alterations— mostly such as the conditions of the nation required. 
At that time there were about eighteen thousand eonimunicante. 

The Presbyterian Church was one of the few that had a steady 
growth prior to the Revolution. It^ members took an active part 
in the promotion of American Jilierties. The Scotcli-Irish were 
an important faetor in the stru^^le for freedom and in the entab- 
lishment of enduring foundations. John Witherspoon, president 
of Princeton, was a memtwr of the Congress that put forlh the 
Declaration of Independence, and had not a little to do with its 
adoption.} 

While there were those in New England who opposed tlie Pres- 
byterian Church, there were others who were ready Ui fraternize. 
In Conueetient especially Presby terianism had its influence. The 
Congregational churclies were semi-Presbj-terian. As Dr. Dexter 
has said, it was "a Congregationatized Presbyterianisni," which 
" had it£ roots in one system and its branches in another." There 
were no sliari> sectarian difl?erenees between the two bodies until 
the present centnrj'. In tliis conneelion will be remembered the 
Plan o£ Union, which lusted from 1801 to 1837. This "Presby- 

• "Amerienn Pre8l)j-t«riaiiisni," p. i. 

) ape Sloane. "The French War and Hevnlnlion," p. 227j aiaa "Profleed- 
ings of Scotch-Irish Soviet;- of Anicricu " 1 186<J), p. 183. 
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gational" system, as it has bten called, provided for a mutual; 
forbearance and accoininodatioii between the two denominations, 
in tlie new settlements of the West, i.e., west of the Hudson' 
Biver. 

Among those identified with the early life of the Presbyterian 
Chiireh in this country were Francis Doughty, who preached in 
New Anistordani, having come from New England, and after- 
ward in Manland, about the seventeenth century; Jediduh 
Andrews, a graduate of Harvard College, who began prei 




1 



Prineeton College, New Jersey. J 

ChorU'i'ed Octuber Xt, ITIS; this buIMIiiK opeiKvl Iti 174T. I 

in Philadelphia in 1698; and Francis Makemie, who came from 
Ireland to Marj'land in 1683, and whose coming ami work marked 
a new em in the development of American Presbyterianifim. 
William Tcunent, who emigrated from Ireland, established the 
first Presb\-terian school in America, the "Log College," Bt Ne^l 
shaminy, Pa. His son ftilliert was an ardent re^-ivalist, aad* 
was associated with Wliitefield when he was in this eountry. 
Richard Treat, of Milford. Conn., was installed by the Phila- 
delphia Presbytery in 1731. Joseph Treat was installed in 
1762 as associate pastor of the First Presbj-terian Church, New 
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York.' Presbyterians have always been earnest advocates of an 
educated ministry. Princeton Theologii'jil Semtnaiy was estab- 
lished in 1812, the college having been opened in 1747. 

The Presbyterian ship, like others, had troubled seas through 




Rev. George Whitcfield (ITl^t-TO). 



which to sail. Several denominations (to be mentioned hereafter) 
have grown out of dissensions within the Presbyterian Church. 
In 1838 occurred the separation between the Old and New SchooL 

* Dining the Revolntionary War the eongregation Bcattered, and nil the 
miniHt^n left Iho city. 

( Under the pulpit of the "Old South" Presbyterian Chnrch, Newbllry. 
port, M»s8., Rev. George Whit«fleld was buried at his own request. In one 
comer of the building is erected a cenotaph of ItAlian marble bearing vpon 
its (aee this inHeripIion : "This cenotaph is eret-ted with affectionate vener- 
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The New School was made up of those who had been inflaraioed.l 
by the New England tlicolcigy, while the Scotch- Irish elemental J 
for the most part, were cunscrvative. Union Theological Seiui->4 
nary, organized in 1830, was the leading institution of the New J 
School, and Princeton of the Old Schoi>l. Although an" 
the dissevered members was effected in 18G9, there are to-day I 
two quite distinct t-JTi^s of theological thought and teaching i 
represented by these institutions and their following; but the . 
chnrch is one body in life and activity. Recent discussions in, I 
the General Assembly over the revision of the confession and the I 
relation of the seminaries to the Assembly, and in the trials ot | 
Professor Brigga and Professor Smith, reveal the two schools (^.l 
thought; bnt it is devtmtly to lie liopctl that the conservatives' i 
will not be so rigid nor the New School so a^ressive as to pre* f 
cipitate a division. This does not seem likely. These are days I 
forunity, anil notdivision. The Presbj-terian Church hasulwaya 1 
been sti'ong in it« distinguished laymen. Judge William Strong, . 
of the United States Snjirenie Court, William E. Dodge, the j 
eminent New York men-hant and philanthropist, ex-President j 
Benjamin Ilan'ison, and (governor James A. Beaver, of Pennayt- -| 
vauia, were among its elders. 

2. Ohoanization.— The organization of the Presbyteriainl 
Cliurch is a gradation of judicatories with i-epreseiitative author- J 
ity; it is a united Iwdy under the rule of chosen represeutative^'l 
Ation to the memory at the Hev. George WhiteGeld, bnm at Oloneester^. 1 
England, Dei^ember 16, 1714; educated at Oxfonl University; ordaioeA^ 
1736. In a ministry of Uiirly-fuur years lie croesed the .Atlantic tbtrteMtL<V 
times, and preacl>?d more thau eight«eu thousand BermuDs. An a aoldier of'j 
the crosB^ faiim'.>le, deveut, ardent — he put on tlie whole armor nf Ood, p 
feniiig the honor of flirist tu his own interest, repose, reputation, or li 
As a Ch.ri«tiiin orator, his deep piety, disinterested zeal, and vivill tl 
tion gave imexnnipled ener^cy to his look, iiction. and utterance. Bold, fl 
vent, pungeut, and popular in his eloquence, no other uninBpirf<il n 
preiiphed tfl ho Isrgp asaemlilieB, or enforced the nimple truths "f the goaprf'l 
by motives so powerful on the hearts ot his hearers, He dii-d of asthma a( I 
Newliiir^nrt, Mass., Beptnmber 30, 17T0, auddeulj exchanging hia Uf« ellJ 
unpitru tided labors for oternal rest." • 
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of the phiin.'hes. Tlie governing b(«iies are Bessions, presbyteries, 
8>TiotIs. auil General Assembly. The session is the goveriiiug 
body of the loeal chiireh ; it is composed of the pastor, or pastors, 

jand elders. The elders, called 

', ruling elders, are elected by the 

' congregation as their represents^ 
tives ; the number varies accord- 
ing to the size of the church, uud 
they act either for life or for a 
term of ycRrs, according to the 
choice of the congregation. With 
the session rests the admission 
and dismissal of members of the 
church, the a<l ministration of its 
dis<'i}>liue, the gi'ueral manage- 
ment of the affairs of the I'hun'h ; 
and they appoint from thfir num- 
ber delegates to the presbytery 
and synod- Besides the minis- 
ters and eldei-B, each church haj^ 
dea<!<m8 ami tnintees elected by 
the (!ongregation. The duties of 
the (ieaeons generally are to see 
to the poor of the congregation, 
to liH>k after the special eollee- 
tionsfiirlbebiiardsof tliechnrch, 
and toprt>videthebread and wine 
for the connnunion. Tlie trus- 
tees, as in other churches, ttike 
care of the temporal and fluan- 
cial affairs of the chureh as a cor- 
poration. They are nominal 
title-holders and ciistmliaus of 
the church property, but in the 
use of the property for all reli- 




Moiiiiinput (if Jiihii Wilhcrstmon 
(born 1722, died 1794}, Fainnount 
Park. Philadolptua. 

PrsBldent of Princeton CoIIprc. and 
"licnpr ft tliu D ' ' '""" 
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giouB purposes the trustees are under the eontrol of the 
The pastor is palled by the ehureh. ttie ciUl passing throngli the 
presbytery. If tJie minister goes out of the bounds of his pres- 
bytery he is dismissed tw that within whose jurisdiction he goes. 
The session of each church is the sole judge of the advisability 
of receiving a person into nieniljersliip. If, on exatniiiatiou by > 
the session, the applicant gi\'es evidence of being truly converted 
and of trying to live a Christian life, he is a^^copted by a vote 
of the session and publicly received into the fellowship of the I 
church. The nieinlK'rs of the church liave no voice in receiving I 
or dismissing nn'mbers. Persons are rei'eived, also, by letter / 
from other churches, and letters ai-e also given. 

A presbytcrj- "consists of all the ministers, in numbers not 
leas than five, and one ruling elder from ea^^'h congregation, witliin 
a certain district." The power of the presbytery is a general 
super^'ision of the churches iu its district : the right to examine 
and approve or censure the rei-ords of church sessions ; to examine 
and license candidates for the ministry ; to ordain, install, remove, 
and judge ministers ; to fonu or receive new cliurches ; to unite 
or divide congregations at the request of tbe ]>eople; aud to 
consider questions of doctrine and discipline. The term "eol- 
legiate chnrcli " is applied to a church with more than onp pastor, 
and e8i>ecially to one having two or more congregations which 
are under one session. 

A synod is a convention of ministers and elders within a large 
district, including at least three presbyteries; the size and bounds 
are determined by the conditions and needs. A synod has jurisdic- 
tion overthe presbyteries— appellate, amliiot an original, jurisdic- 
tion. Measures may be proposed by it ta'^« Genei-al Assembly. 

The General Assembly is the liighest jadicatory of the Presby- 
terian Church. It consists of an equal number of ministers aud 
elders from each presbyterj', one minister and one elder for eveiy 
twenty-four ministers or fraction thereof, not less than twelve in 
each presbj-tery. Meeting once a year, it hii.s general superin- 
tendence over the concerns of the whoU- church ; it is the final 
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aiitlj()rity, aud decides all coutroviTsies respecting doctrine and 
discipline. Delegates to the General Assembly are elected by 
the presbj-terics. 

3. TeachusG.— The central and controlling teaching of the 
Presbj-terian Chnryh is the sovei-eigaty of Gud. Tlieir theology 
in general is what is known ns Calvioiam ■ Presbyterians hold 
the generally accepted 
truths, such as are ex- 
pressed in the Apostles' 
Creed, but they have their 
distinctive teadiiug. The 
main feature of conserva- 
tive Presbyterian teaching 
is that God determines 
who aie to be saved. The 
whole race liaving become 
sinful through the fall of 
the first man, Gml might 
have left them under the 
cnrse, but He has predes- 
tined mine men t« everlast- 
ing life, out of the wisi' and 
holy counsel of His own 
will, and not becimse of the 
foreseen faith and oliedi- 
cnce of the elect, leaving the 
rest to the just recompense of their sins. For those thus elected, 
who are wlioUy anable to deliver themselves from their condition 
of total depravity, there is provided a full and sufficient satisfac- 
tion in the atonemeul of Jesus Christ. Theirs is a system of dirine 
decrees; the fundamental principle is that, "God being the sum of 
all perfection, He can have no higher end than the manifestatitm of 
His own glorj'." They are verj- zealous for the Bible as the " very 
Word of God." "The sovereignty nl God involves the sover- 
• Sec ttlp "Treasury Mapuine" Tor Oclnbt-r, 
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eignty ot God's Word," • It is tlip only supreme, infallible rnle of 
faith and practice ; it is inspired in every part of it, and is inerrant. 
There is a considerable minority among the Presbyterians who 
desire a modification of tbe "hard points" of doctrine; they 
have somewhat modified 
them in their own theolog- 
ical thinking. There are 
many leading men of the 
church who say, with Dr. 
Van Dyke : " We wunt to 
get reprobation, or al>so- 
lute foreordiiiation to be 
damned, out of the con- 
fession. It is superfluous, 
unsuriptural, nnevan- 
gelical, a horrible doc- 
trine." Or, with the hite 
Dr. McCosh: "There is 
a want in our confc-sion 
of a clear and prominent 
utterance, such as we 
have in the Scripture 
everywhere, of the love 
of God to all men. and 
of tlie free gift of Jesus 
Christ, and of salvation 
to all men, not to the elect alone." Meetings of the General 
Assembly for the past few years have made prominent the j»res- 
enoe of these two schools of thonght. It docs not come within our 
scope to dwell upon the trials of Professor Briggs and of Professor 
Smith.t nor to enter into a discussion of the questions involved. 




Wilham E. Dodge (I80fi-S3). 

PtilliinUiroitli>t. 



• Dr. W. H. Roberts, in "The Presbyterinn Systet 
Presbyterian Board of Piiblio»lion, 1895). 

I The former was suspended (rotn tho PreHbytcriw 

th^ Uller ill Irt94. 
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The written etandarda of the church are the Westminste 
CtmfessioD. the Longer and Shorter Catechisms, the Directory for] 
Woi-ship. the Bfiok of Discipline, and the Form ot GovemmeafcJ 

4. WuBSHiP.— The worship of tlie Presbj-terian Church it 
without litnrgj'. "The genius of Presbyter ianism repudiates a 
prescribed liturgy." They tea<.ih that the worshiper has free in- ( 
ti-rcourse with God without the mediation of a priest, aud ought I 
not to be hindered by ho- 1 
man devices. Jeeos Christ 1 
is the only Priest and M»- 1 
diator between God andl 
man. In many Presbyte- 1 
rian ehiiri-hes the worsliip- I 
prs stand during prayer.J 
This was formerly moreil 
common than now. Prefr-I 
bytcTittUs accept and ob- i 
si'rve Ihc two sacmnients 
«i b(ipti!>m and the Lord's 
Siip}iur. Tlie mode of bap- 
tism is sprinkling, though 
other forms may be used 
if desired -, infant baptism 
is practised and is enjoined. 
" Presbvterianism recog- 
nizes it as a chief duty of 
the chnrch to keep the 
truth ever before tie mind 
of the people." Roailing aud study of ihe Bible and instmctiim 
occupy a large place. A mid-week meeting of prayer and con- 
ference is held by Presbyterian churclies. in which tJje laymen 
take part. A large and inijwrtant missionarj- imd edncational 
work is carried on at home an<l abroad liy the Pi-esbyteriaua. 
It is done through tiiglit Iwards, which are corporate bodiea. 
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BT THE REV, THEODORE L. CUTLER, D.D,, LL.D. 



THE simplest answer to the question, "Why am I a Presby- 
terian 1 " would be that I was bom and i-eai-ed in that eooi- 
inunion. One of my maternal uniieslors was for moru tlian lialf 
a tfentnry the paHtor (in Monistomi, N. J.) of the culy Presby- 
teriau chuR'h at whose siu'ramental table (leorge Washington 
ever sat. What I ori^aily reecivi-d by iulieritanee I have con- 
tinued to hold by the convictions of judgment and experience, 

The eceJesiastieal polity of no one denomination of Christians 
has a eomplete model in the New Testament; but the Apostle 
Paul gave tis both our name and some helpful hints when he 
wrote to Timothy, "Nejileet not the gift timt is in thee, which 
was given thee by prophecy, with the laj-ing on of the liands of 
the presbytory." Paul and his fellow- aiKist I es also gave us two 
of our distinctive features— the parity of the ministry, and the 
office of the eldership. Tliei¥ was the oviim of a (Jenei-al As- 
sembly in that couvocMion of apostles 4ind elders at Jerusalem 
which sent out itsdeliveranees to the Gentile hi-ethreu of Autioch 
and Syria. We have " bishops" in our denomination ; but they 
are not set in authority over otlipr ministers or over a territnrial 
diocese, but simply in the oversight of their own floek ; every 
instjilled pastflr is a bishop. Ours is not a religious democraey, 
bnt rather a republican or representative form of government. 
Tlie ruling elders art? the representatives of the people, chosen 
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by them for the parpoBe of exercising government and discipline ] 
in conjunction with the pa^itor. We also have deaeonB, whoBe i 
bneiness it is to take care of the poor and to administer the ' 
charities of the church ; in many of our churches they also dis- 
tribute the elements at the celebration of the Lord's Supper. 

Our normal legislative Imdy and the fountain-head of ecclesias- 
tical authority is the presbytery, which consists of all the minis- 
ters and one ruling elder i 
from each congregation 
within a certain district. 
The presbytery has pow- 
er to examine and li- 
cense candidates for the 
ministry ; to ordain, in- 
stall, remove, or judge 
ministers; to examine 
the records and proceed- 
ings of each church ; to i 
settle all questions of ' 
doctrine or discipline; 
and to condemn erro- , 
neous opinions which 
injure the purity or 
peace of the whole 
church. The General 
Assembly is our highest | 
Theodore L. Cuyler. judicial body, and rejK I 

. resents all the preshyte- i 

ries) hut it has no legislative powers, for every new law or ' 
change in the constitution must be submitted to the different 
presbyteries, and a majority of the presbyteries is required in ■ 
order to its adoption. No ecclesiastical polity ever devised by 
man is absolutely i>erfect ; but for those who like strong, well- 
ordered representative government, firm and yet not inflexible, i 
Presbyterianism is just about tJie thing that they like. The 
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great President JoDathan Edwanis (who, until just before his 
death at Princeton, did not belong to our denomination) once 
said : " The Presbyterian way has always appeart^d to me the 
most agreeable to the Word of God and to tlie reast>n and the 
nature of things." To which sentiment I beg leave to ntter my 
humble "Amen." 

Its system of doetrine is of vastly more importance to a church 
than its system of government. The one apiwrtains to form, 
nnd the other to substance; for we do not subscribe to the pre- 
posterous modern notion that " doctrine is only the skin of truth 
set up and stuffed." The Bil»le is our sovereign creed, and we 
hold it to he divinely inspired and the one only infallible nde of 
fnith and practice. Presbyterianism frowus on the whole ruth- 
less and revolutionary school of biblical criticism ; the " scholar- | 
8lii[i " which rejects the supernatural and dishonors the dicta of 
Jesus Christ wc reject. Our interpretations of the most vitaiN , 
truths revealed in the Holy Scriptures are ctmtained in that ( 
venerable confessiim of faith prejiared by that wise assembly of I 
masters in Israel which met at Westminster just two hundred I | 
and fifty years agi>. To those shallow scoffers who are wont to 
sneer at this solid structure of theology we say, " Build lietter if 
yon can." Its cardinal features are condensed into what is known 
as the " Shorter Catechism." Our confession of faith affirms the 
great pillar truths of the Trinity, the sovereignty of Jehovah, 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, the quickening and sanc- 
tifying work of the Holy Spirit, the atonement, regeneration, 
adoption, the resuirection. and the final judgment; it eml>odies, 
in fact, the evangelical doctrines of grace dear to Clu-ist's fol- 
lowers in all denominalions. It is not a faidtlecs synilwl of fjiiih. 
The seventh article of the chapter on God's deci-ees contains a 
statement of what is known as tie doetrine of "preterition"— a 
theory which is rarely hel<i, and never preached, among us. Its 
utterances, also, in regard t^ the salvation of infants are unhap- ' 
pily worded, and have I>een the occasion of no little misrepresen- ^ 
tatioii and gross caricature. When a minister is ordained he is 
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expected to accept this "confession for substajice of doctrine,'* 
but latitude of opinion ia allowed in tlie non-essentials. 

Presbyterian ism retiognizes and requires a thoroughly educate 
ministry. In John Knox's time "the kirk and the scule" 
together, and they do su still ; no denomination in our land b 
a higher standard of cidture in its colleges and theological sem 
uaries, and none dues more for popular education. While J 
gives wide scope to the Christian activities of the laity, both malaf 
and female, I have often wished that it made more provision fwr 1 
the employment of lay preachers and exhortei's, who are so j 
effective iu the Methodist body. Women are not formally o 
dained to the sacred ministry, but we have no law which forbidi 
their being heard iu religious and benevolent assemblies. 

Toward sister churches we are thoroughly cBthoUc. While! 
one denomination bars its pulpits against all clergymen who hava J 
uot been preliitically ordained, Presbyterianism welcomes to itaJ 
pulpits all evaugelieiU ministers of everj' name ; and wliile an- 
other denomination excludes from its communion-table thoi 
who have not been immer.sed, Presbrterianisra makes no | 
tieular mode of bapti.sm essential to church -membership. Wij 
cordially join with other denominatious in all Christian sociuti 
and benevolent enterprises, and no other outstrips ns in gena 
ous contributions. It has been playfully suggested that in NOT 
York the City Bible Society be called the Pi-eKbi/terian Bibl^ 
Society outright. In the grand enterprises of home and fore 
missions the church of Alexander Duff and DaNdd Livingstonej^I 
of the Jesups and Sheldou Ja<^!kson, has risen to the full measnre^J 
of it« stewardship. 

As it is good to live in a big couutrj-, so it is a good thing to 
belong to a big church. It widens one's horizon and saves from 
a narrow pronnciaJism. Presbyterianism, with all its various 
wings and branches, ranks the third among all the evangelical 
denominations in America ; and if we add all those who adopt 
the same faith and foi-m of government in Burojve, then the 
Preabyterian is not outnumbered by any Protestant denomina- 
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tiim in Christeudom. Of its history we, its loyal sous, may well 
be pWHid, It lias always »tood for the sovereignty of God, for / 
the authority of conscience, for civil liberty and the majesty of j 
law. ItK literature has enriched all libraries. In Eui'opB it can \ 
point to its Knox, its Calvin, and its ChabHcrs ; iu America to its > 
Edward Kobiuson, its Alexanders, Us Hodge, its Burncs, and ' 
other great leaders in theolog>-, in scholarship, ami iu iiractical 
religion. Its pulpits have exalted tlie sin-atoning Lamb of God ; 
millions of precious sonls have been converted in its sanctuaries. 
Its stiffly vertebi*ated theology- lias imparted backbone to the 
popular conscience, and its iron has entered into the nation's 
blood. Hard-headed, long-wiuded, and stoutrhearted, Presby- 
terianism has marched on down through the centuries, "with 
cunning iu its t#n fingers, and strength in its right arm " ; and, 
for one, I am not ashamed to answer " Why am I a Presbyte- 



THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH SOUTH 



THE formal title of this hody is tlie Presbyterian Chnreh in the 
United States. It was organized in 1861 by the Presbyteri- 
ans south i)f tlie Potomac and Oliio rivers, under tlie name of the 
Presbyteriau Chui-ch in the Confederate^ States of America ; the 
name was changed as at present at the close of the Civil War. 
The Southern Presbj-terian Church, however, traces its origiu to 
the early Hiigneiiot exiles who settled in the Carolinas an<i Flor- 
ida befoi-e the Pilgrims came to Plymouth Roek, and English 
Presbj-terians who eame to Virginia in its earhcst days. These 
were reinforced by the preaching of Francis Makemie in eastern 
Virginia and Marj'land, and by immigration, before the B«volu- 
tion, into Virginia and Noilh Carolina, of SeotcL-lrish Presbyte- 
rians from Penns\'lviima,* The Southern Presbyterians were 
mostly connected with the (Jeneral Aaacmbly before its separa- 
tion into the Old and New School Iminehes in lft37; and the 
larger part adhered to the Ohl School bi-aiich, and remained in 
that connection till the ontbri'afe of the Civil War. 

The cause of the disrnption and of the formation of the Pres- 
byterian Chuivh South was the a^loption of the " Spring Rpsolu- 

1 tions" by the Old School Assembly at Philadelphia, in May, 1RG1. 
They were introduced by Dr. Oanliner Spring, of the New Ym-k 
Presb\-ter>\ and declared that it wiis the duty of Presbj-terians 
to support the government and preserve the Union. They were 

I adopted by a vote of one hundreil and fifty-six to sixty-six, the 
" See Bays, "PreHbylcriauiBni," p. 479. 
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minority objecting to considering political issues; among theinl 
were some men from the loyal States, like Dr. Charles Hodgi 
But underlying the objections to the declaration and to the con-l 
sideration of political issues by the church, on the pai-t of the J 
Southern Presbyterians, there were sectional differences. Forj 
these reasons the minority withdrew, and they remjiin separate J 
from the Northern Presbyterian Church, with which they are in ] 
substantial agreement in J 
teaching and govern- 
ment. The Presbyterian 1 
Cliurch South lays spe>J 
cial emphasis on thi^fl 
that "synods and conn^V 
cils are to handle or con- 
clude nothing but that 
which is ecclesiastical." 
In 186B it was increafied 
b\ (he iinion with the 
Ilnited Sj-Dod South, 
which had withdrawn 
from the New School A»- 1 
semblj in 1857 becansQ 1 
of the strong oppositi<A J 
then taken by that .Aa- 1 
sembly to slavery. I* J 

was further increased in 1 

18C9 by the Sj-nod oi\ 
Kentucky, and in 1874 by a part of tlie Synod of Missouri. 

This church carries on missionary work through coramitteeftJ 
ele('ted annually by the General Assembly and directly respon-l 
sible to that body. Some steps toward cooperation between thsa 
Presbyterians North and South Lave been taken. A plan for-1 
cooperation in home and foreign missions and in freedmen'«J 
work was agreed to in 1880. "Both churches are unquestionably ■ 
at present in cordial fraternal relations." 
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THE CTMBERLAND PRESBYTEBIAN CHURCH 



THE Cumberland Presbytery, from whif-li tliis eluu-cli origi- 
nated, was organized as a separate body in 1 f* 1(1. The former 
Presbytery of Cumberland liad been dissolved by the Synod of 
Keiitu<'ky in 1806, liecause they bad onlaiui'd to the ministry 
men nuqualified by literary attainments or theological views. 
This action of the synod was violently condemned by the pres- ^ 
bytery, and, indeed, was not whtiUy approved by the General / 
Assembly in 1807, which advised the synod to review some of its ~i 
measnres. But it was then too late to prevent the separation, \ 
whieli was finally declared tliree yeai-s later* Prominent in the I 
movement were three ministers— Finis Ewing, Samuel King, and i 
Samuel McAdow. A wide-spread revival in tlie Cumberland Val- 
ley had made a demand for ministers beyond llie supply, and con- 
secrated young men, though without the full qnalifl^'ationa, were 
oniained to meet the demand. The new organization grew quite 
rapidly, and other presbj-teries were formed. It now occupies a 
position of prominence and influence, especially in snuthem and 
western portions of the United States ; the need of educated min- 
isters is felt and supplied, and is no longer a matter of difference. 
The early discussions brought out some real doctrinal differ- 
ence, A recent "Cumberland Preshj'terian" says: " The doetrimJ \ 
difBenlty stands to-day the main barrier between the Cnmberland | 
Preshyterian and the mother chnrch." The government of ih% 

• See Rev. J. M. Howard, D.D., and K«v. J. M. Uubbert, D.D.. in Hayrt 

"PrtsbyteriBiiisni," |>. 451. 
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Cuniberland Presbj-terian Cbureh is like that of the parent j 
church. In teaching it is characterized by the following declara- J 
tion of principles ; " 1. There are no eternal reprobates. 2. Jesns 1 
died, not for a part only, but^for all men, and m the same sense, j 
3. All infants dying in infancy are saved. 4. The Holy Spirit -j 
operates on allthe world, 
on all for whom Christ ] 
died, in such a manner | 
as to render all men re- 
sponsible, an<l, therefore, 
inexcusable if they re- j 
jei-t Him." Their teach- 
ing is a modified Cal- 
vinism, an elimination J 
of "fatalism," as it iaM 
tenned. Tliey lay em»J 
phasis on the teaching! 
of uulimitetl atonemen^'l 
("Christ died for all'^l 
imd conditional electioB I 
—conditioned on faith ! 
and repentance on the] 
part of the individual. 
They do not diCEer r 
terially from the liberal j 
g^ _ ,.1 ' wing of the Presbyteri- 

an Church. In 1883 a j 
new confession was adopted by their General Assembly, The 1 
Cumberland Presbyterians were received into the Pan-Presbyte- | 
rian Alliance at tie Belfast Council in 1884. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Chiircth, Colored, became a eep- 1 
anite organization in 186!) ; their General Assembly was organ, i 
ized in 1874. They urc the same in polity and teaching as the ' 
foregoing. 
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THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 



THE UiiiU'd Presbyterian Church of North America was or- 
ganized in 18r»8 by the union of the Asstwiate and Associate 
Reformed churelies, tlie latter itself heing a union of a number 
of the Assofittte churches and the Reformed (churches iu 1782. 
These bodies had been brouglit to America by emi^r&nts from 
Scotland. By one line they trace their descent from Scotch Cov- 
enanters wlio came from the nortli of Ireland to America, and 
held their first communion under the Rev. John Ciithbertson in 
Cuml>erland County, PennRylvania, August 2a, 1752. By the 
other line they come from the Scotch seeedei-s of 1753.* 

The govenimeut of the United Presbyterian Church is strictly \ 
Presbyterian. The distinguishing features of their teachings are I 
to be found in the following prineiples: " 1. Staveholding is a 
violation of the law of God. 2. Secret societies are inconsistent 
with clmrch-membei-ship. 3. Communion is ordinarily to be ' 
Umited to the membership of the denomination. 4. Public so<',ial J 
covenanting i» a moral duty on extraordinary occasions. 5. The [ 
Psalms are to be sung in worship, both public and private, to 
the exclusion of the devotional compositions of uninspired men." \ 
Members are required ii) subscribe to the administrative stan- | 
dards as well aa to the doctrinal standards. They are, for Uie > 
most part, a very conservative people. The Uiiited Presbyterians | 
issue the "Testimony of the Church," which elucidates and ap- ,' 
plies their doctrines to present duties and coiiditions.t 



• See Hev. W. J. Reid, D.D., and Eev. A. O. Wallace, D.D., 
" PreabyterittQiam," p. 423. 
1 See "United PreBbyterianB," by Rev. W. J. Reid, D.D. 
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WHY I AM A UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 



BY THE REV. J. G. D. FINDLEY, 
Putor of the United Preabf teriau Church, Newburg, N. Y. 



I SHALL answer the question, " Why I am a Uuited Presby- 
terian," by t^^lling you something of tlie history, the dis- 
tinctive doctrines, and tlie mission work of our clmrch. It is the 
clnirch of ray fathers ; I believe its doctrines are founded on the 
Word of God; and I am interested in the work it is doing for 
the Master. Then : 

1. History.— We trace our genealogj' back to the "land of 
the heather." We are descended from ihe Refiiniiere of Scotland, 
especially from the Covenanters and Seceders wlio in ihat land 
contended so nobly for religious fi-eedom and a pun- gowpel. 

(1) The Reformed Church as an organization, apart from the 
Cliiirch of Scotland, sprang from a refusal of many of the Cove- 
nant^^rs to accept the Revolution Settlement of lfi88. This recog- 
nized the King of England (William) as head of the Diurch of 
Scotland. Those who protested against this as a usurpation 
which virtually destroyed the church's independenoe finally be- 
came incorporated as the Reformed Presbytery. 

(2) The Associate Church grew out of the movement headed by 
the Erskines in 1733, in protest against the I'vils of patronage 
and the corruptions of doctrine then pervading the Church of 
Scotland. In the sermon before the Synod of Perth and Stirling, 
which occasioned this disruption, Ebenezer Erskine proclaimed, 
" The elmrch of Christ is the freest society in the world." 
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(3) By process of emigration these cbiu'ches both took root on | 
American soJ, organizing congregations and presbyteries about ' 
the middle of the last century. In the year 1782 a union waa , 
effected, the united church adopting the name Associate Re- 
formed. 

(4) A few of both ] 
churches, however, did | 
not enter this nniou; 
and so the three 
churches continued to 
grow uutil, in 1858, an- 
other union was effect- 
ed l>etween the Associ- 
ate and th(! Associate ' 
lJ,'l',.niu'd. TheUuited 
I'lvsliytiTiiin Church ia 
tho rfsult iif this union. 
We now have about | 
123,OOOi-<.mniiinicants, I 
nearly 12,000 of them | 
being in t 

chiirt'hes in Egypt and 
India. 

2. Distinctive Doo- | 

TRiNEB.— On the great I 

liiv. .1. <:. i>. Fi(.iiicy. doctrines of the gospel J 

the foundation truths I 

of Christianity, we are in hearty accord with the evangelical \ 

churches. The gi-eat body of truth on which we all agree shows 1 

the spiritual unity of the church. 

But what you want of me is a statement of the doctrines in J 
which we differ from our sister denoniiuatiims, or which we 
specially emphasize in our confession and testimony. Then, i 
United Presbyterians, we stand for : 
(1) The plenary inspiration of the Bible as the Word of G 
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and itB supreme authority in faitli and pnuitiee. The first article 
of onr testimouy lays einitlmsis on the dwtrine that these Scrip- 
tures, viewed as a revelation from God, are in every part the 
inspired Word of God, and that this inspiration extends to the 
language as well as the sentiments whieh they express. 

(2) A Scripture psalmody in tlie praise service of God's house. 
We believe that God's own songs, the Psaltvrof the Biblp, were 
given to the chnreh to l)e used in His praise. They were used 
by Christ and His disciples at the institution of the Lord's Supper. 
In the epistles of Paul and James their use is enjoined upon the 
early Christians. They are more suited to the present dispensa- 
tion than they were even to tlie past, as they are full of Christ 
The apostles prejwred no book of liymns to take the place of tlie 
old Psalter. There is no promise of the Spirit to help in com- 
posing other songs to take their place, although the Spirit is 
jiromised to help us in our prayers. It is ihe true union hymn- 
book, prepare<l Viy the Spirit of truth ; it must be free from errors, 
and it forms a golden link between the church of the past dis- 
pensation and that of the present. 

(3} A seriptnral protest against sccretisin, or against associa- 
tions that impose on their meml>erfi an oath of secreey or an 
obligation to obey a code of imkn<iwn laws. For a Christian to 
connect himself with such an association is to set himself against 
the exampleof Jesus, who says of Himself (John xviii. 20), " I spake 
o|)enly to the world; . . . and in secret have I said nothing"; 
to disobey the command of his Lonl {Matt. v. 16), "Let your 
light so shine before men, that thoy may see your good works," 
etc. ; to bring himself, in many cases, iiito a fellowship with nn- 
believers that is cJearly forbidden by the Word of God (2 Cor. 
vi. l-i-lfi); and to give his approval to a religious system that 
dishonors his Saviotu" by excluding the name of Jesus Christ from 
all authorized prayers, burial services, and other religious forms, 
and by teaehiug »i<'n that they cjin approach the Father and 
enter the " grand lodge above " without any faith in Christ and 
His redemption. 
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(4) A scriptural mode of administering the sealing ordinances 
of the church. 

{«) As to the sacrament of the Supper. We observe it seated 
at a table, not kneeling or standing at an altar. This ordinance 
18 not a sacrifice, but a supper, called "the Lord's Supper" (1 
Cor. xi. 20). So we eat of the bread broken, and drink of the 
cup, not at an altar, but at a table, for it is called " the Lord's 
table" (1 Cor. X. 21). 

(6) As to the sacrament of baptism, we stand for a ecriptnral | 
mode of observing this ordinance. The doctrine of our confes- . 
fiion (eh. xxviii., see. 3) is, "Dipping of the person into the water ' 
is not necessar;', but baptism ia i-ightly administered by pouring 
or sprinkling water upon the person." In practice we prefer the 
latter method {while allowing the validity of immersion, and 
admitting whatever Scripture warrant may be claimed for it), 
because we find ample wan-ant in Scripture for baptism by 
sprinkling, and because we regai-d it a more edifj-ing mode and 
more suggestive of the things baptism is intended tn symbolize. , 
Now, I know that on this point there is decided difference of* i 
opinion between us and other denominations of Christians. 
I do not wish to say anything against the mode wliicb you have 
adopted in administering this oi*dinance, for I respect your con- 
victions in the matter ; but, with your permission, I would simply 
call attention to the Scripture on which our position is based. 

I would refer you, then, first, to the word " baptize "—ita 
scriptural meaning or significance. It does not always refer to 
immersion. The translators who gave us our English Bible 
usually render the Greek word bapiko by simply putting it into , 
the English form " baptize " ; twice, however, they have translated 
the word, giving us the English word " wash " as its equivalent : , 
in Mark vii. 4, " And when they come from the market, except I 
they wash [baptize], they eat not," and in Luke xi. 38, "The Phari- 
see . . . marveled that He [Jesus] had not fii-st. washed [baptized! 
before dinner." The noun baptismm is translated in the same ' 
way: in Mark vii. 4, "The washing [baptism] of cups, and pots, , 
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brazen vessels, and of tables," and in Heljrews ix. 10, " Whifih stood 
only iu muats and drinks, and divers waslilags [baptisms]," etc. 
What the apostle referred to as " divers baptisms " he makes very 
clear iu the thirteenth verse : " For if the blood of bnlls and of 
goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanetifl- 
eth to the purifying of the fle.sh," et<!. 

Thus we Hud the (ireek words " baptize " and " baptism " used 
iu the Nt'W Testament iu speaking of that ceremonial washing 
or purifieation that was practised under the former dispensation. 
This ceremouial purification was, of course, only an emblem of 
spiritual cleansing and an enpniRsion of faith in God's prtimiBe 
of an atonement for sin. It was performed in diffei-ent ways— 
sometimes by wasliiiig the whole body with wnt*r, but most fre- 
quently by sprinkling, as indii^ated by the ajmstle in Hebrews 
ix. 13.* 

See Numbers viii, 7 ; " Thus shaJt tliou do unto them, to cleanse 
them : Spriuklu water of purifying upon them," ct«. ; and Num- 
bers xix. 17, 18 : " For an unclcAn person they shall take of the 
ashes of the burnt heifer of purification for sin, and running 
water shall l>e put thereto in a vessel: and a dean person shall 
take hyssop, and dip it in the water, and sprinkle it upon the 
t«nt. and ii]Kin all the vessels, and upon the persons that were 
there, and upon him that touched a Imjuc, or one slain, or one 
dead, or a pi'avi." The reading of this passage explains "the 
ashes of a heifer sprinkling tJie unclean," which Paul calls a 
baptism, and also the l>aptizing of pots and cups and vessels of 
which Mark speaks. 

We hold, then, that, according to the New Testament usage of 
the word "baptize," it means a washing or purification with 
water as a s^-mbol and seal of spiritual cleansing, and that when 
the water is applied to the jHrrson by sprinkling it is a baptism. 

Then, second, the spiritual cleansing of whii-h baptism is the 
seal is effected by the blood of Olirist, that is, by the death of 
Christ as the propitiation for sin. See 1 John i. 7 : " The blood of 
Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth uw from all sin." It is worthy of 
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note that the woi-d " sprinkle " is used in speaking of tl 
of Clirist and what it effects. It is called " the blood c 
kling" (Heb. xii. 24) ; those who are saved are deseribed as being 
" elect . . . unto obedienee and spi-inkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ" {1 Pet. i. 2), It is only by this blood that we can have 
our " hearts spiinkled from an evil conscience," as enjoined in He- 
brews X. 22. This is the great lesson that Paul is teaching in the 
ninth chapter of Hebrews, where he is showing the difference 
between the blood of bulls and of goats and the ashes of a heifer 
sprinkling the nnelean, and the blood of Christ which purges the 
conscience from dead works to sen-e the living God. 

As we have the word *' sprinkle" thus associated with the 
blood of Christ, and as the sprinkling of wat^r for ceremonial 
purification as the symbol of spiritual cleansing is called a baj)- 
tism in the New Testament, we hold that this mode of Itaptisni 
—baptism by sprinkling— is a scriptural mode, and a verj- ap- 
propriate and suggestive mode of administering the ordinance 
that seals our election to the " sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ." 

3. Mission Wore.— We stand for a practical obedience to the 
great command, " Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
to every creature." 

(1) We emphasize the gospel as a revelation of the grace of 
God to sinners. In the revision of the Confession of Faith by the 
Presbyterian Church, i)roposed a short time ago, an additional 
chapter on the love of God revealed in tJie gospel was, I believe, 
provided for. We made our amendment to the confession on 
this point nearly forty years ago, in adopting the seventh article 
of our testimony. One of our ablest divines writes : " It may be 
safely affirmed that in no creed in Christendom is the grace of 
God in the offer of salvation so emphasized as is done in the 
language of this artii;le." In it we affirm that the gospel " con- 
tains a free and unconditional offer and grant of salvation through 
Christ to all wlio hear it, whatever be their character and con- 
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dition." So, iu theoi-y, we hold it to Tie a gospel for "every 
creature" and to be jireucheil to every creature. 
Then, as to practice : 

(2) We were among tlie earliest of tlie churclies in this land to 
protest and agitate against the siu of slaveholding as a violation 
of the (rod-given rights of man and of the freedom and blessed 1 
privileges which the gospel is designed to bring to humanity. 

(3) We were one of the first of the churches to begin mission 
work amou)^ thi? frwdnien of the South. Our board, with its 
corps of ministers and teachers, was ready, so that in the autumn 
of 1863, a few moiitlis after Grant's capture of Viekshurg, we 
had plante<l a mission station on Davis's Bend, away south of 
that city, almost under the shallow of Mr. Davis's mansion. 
This work we have steadily prosecuU-d. We have swell-equipped 
college at Kuosville, Tenn., where many yonng people of the 
colored ra«e are trained for teaching in tho schools of the South. 
Wo support ten oUier missions and schools in the States of 
Tennessee, Alabama, Vfa-giuia, and North Carolina, appropriating 
fifty thousand dollars a year to this part of our work. 

(4) In the foreign field we have two important missions. "The 
American Mission," an it is called in the land of Egypt, is manned 
and supported entirely by our United Presbyterian Church. This 
work was commenced in the year t854 by Drs. Bamett and 
McCague, who were soon after joined by Dr. Gulian Lansing, who 
for many years was hehl in high repute for his attainments in 
the Arabic language. We have occupied the chief centers of 
population from Alexandria to the first cataract with schools 
and preaching-stations, a training-college at Asyoot, and a theo- 
logical seminary at Caini. There are now in this field 13 mis- 
sionaries and 1 medical missiojiary, with their wives as efficient 
workers, and 10 unmarried female missionaries, 2 young women 
physicians, and I trained nurse; 197 preaching-stations have 
been opened, and 39 congregations have been organized; 21 
native ministers have been ordained and installed as pastors, and 
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28 additional licentiates aud tlieologiea! students are in trainin 
for the same work; the number of communicants i-eported in ' 
1896 was 5355. 

Our other foreign mission is in northern India, where the 
work was commenced in 1855 by Dr. Goi-dou aud his wife. For 
a long time the progress in this field was very slow, few converts 
being reported ; but in recent years the divine Spirit has greatly 
blessed our work in India. We have now a synod with 8 pres- 
byteries under its jurisdiction, 15 missionaries, ivith their wives, 
18 unmarried female missionaries, and 2 female medicAl mis- 
sionaries. They occupy 131 preaching-stations, in which 15 
congregatitms have been organizeil, the number of members re- 
ported l>eing 6728. Here, as in Egypt, efforts are being mwle to 
prepare a native ministry for the churches, and them are now 9 
native ordained ministers at work, and 13 more in preparation 
for the same service. 

(5) We have our Home Mission Board for gospel work in our 
Own land, supporting missions, organizing new congregations in 
the East and in the West, and our Bojird of Church Extension 
to help these congregations to secure suitable houses of worship. 
Our churches coutributo uearly one hundred thousand dollars a 
year to tliis part of our work. 

I am a United Presbyterian beeause, first of all, I am a Chris- 
tian, a thon>iigh l>eliever in the gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
and in its free, gracious offer and gi*ant of salvation through 
Christ to our sinful race, and becAuse all who accept this salva>- 
tion should be members of the visible church ; then because a 
kind pro\-idence gave me my birth and birthright. Christian 
home training, and great spiritual advantages in the pale of this 
the church of my fathers ; aud further, because the more I (•om- 
pare the gospel we profess in onr confession and testimony and 
our form of government and of woi-ship with tlie Word of God, 
the more I am con\'ineed that none of onr sister denominations 
can claim to be resting more fully than we are on the sure foun- 
dation of i-evealed truth. 
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How can I close without the preaching of this glorious gospel 
of the blessed Gml ♦ As Christ's ambassador, I herald God's free 
offer of pardon, peace, and eternal life through Clirist to every 
one who hears me now. If any of you are not yet saved by the 
grace of God, let me " beseech you, in Christ's stead, be ye rec- 
onciled to God." 




THE REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

"TTT"HEN the union of 1782, referred to above, took place, some 
Y Y of the Rf formed Presbyterians remaiiu-d out as the SjTiod 
of the Associate Reformed tlhurch. But in tlie next euntnry a con- 
troversy took place concerning tlie relation of members of the 
church to civil institntions, which led to a separation among them 
in 1833. One division is known as the Synod of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Chnreh in America. They beheve that civil govern- | 
ment is a divine ordinance, and therefore refuse political con- : 
nection with the United States, because, as they believe, the ., 
Constitution does not recognize this piinciple. They refuse to 
perform any civil act which involves takiiifj an oath ; they do 
not vote, enhst in the army, or serw as jurors. 
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THE other divieiou is known as the Gtmeral Synod of the Re- 
formed Pi-esbyterian CLnrtrh, or souK'times populiu-ly as the 
New Lif^ht Covenanting C'hureh. They recognize their duties and 
privileges as citizens, altliough still holding to the leadership of 
Christ over the nations. They rejeet hymus of liumaii composi- 
tion, and use only the Psalms. As the name Covenanters im- 
plies, they hold that public socifil covenanting is a duty; a 
covenant having bepn duly prepait-d by the presbyteries, it is 
binding upou all until the accomplishment of the ends sought in 
the covenant. The General Synod was organized in 1829, and 
held its sixty-eighth session in Beaver Palls, Pa., in 1897. It 
continued its session ten days, having two hundred delegates 
present, including ministers from Canada, Nova Scolia. and New 
Brunswick, besides from all parts of the United States, and sev- 
eral from Syria, where the synod maintains an active mission. 

The chief difference between these two bodies is that the former [ 
forbids its members voting, while the latter permits them to I 
exercise their own discretion. They both forbiil membership Iti J 
secret societies to their eommmueant^. 
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BY THE REV. JOHN W. F. CABUSIj:, 
Ptt«tor of the First Betormed PreebTterian Chnrcb, Newburg, N. T. 



YOU will recall the vivid Hccount in the Book of Numbers of 
tlie marching hosts of the Hebrew natiou. The arrangemeut 
of its forces shows the order and discipline of the army. There 
are twelve tribes with a oneness of purpose, forming a united 
band of opposition to any foe ; and, at the same time, every tribe 
has its own place, its own interests, and its own standard. One 
verse from the inspired record seems to me a most fitting one 
for this " Parliament of Denominations " ; it is this : " And the 
children of Israel shall pitch their tents, every man by his own 
camp, and every man by his own standard, throughout their 
hosts. . . . Every man . . . shall piteli by his own standard, 
with the ensign of their father's house." Every Hebrew soldier 
was taught to be faithful to his own standard and loyal to the 
whole army. Thus it was that Israel, during the administration 
of Joshua, was strong all along the lines. 

To my mind, this is the picture of what the church life in our 
day should be. We should emphasize loyalty tn the one great 
army of righteonsness with its one Lonl, oiw faith, one baptism, 
(WW Grod and Father of all. We should emphasize faithfulness to 
our denomiuatiuiml standards : " Kvery man by his own camp, 
and every man by his own standanl." 

My lot in a kind providence it has been to be bom under the 
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standard of the Covenanter denomination. It is the ensign of 
"father's house" for many generations. And it is mj privilege 
to wave these standards before yon and show you their colors. 

My talk may be divided into two heads : 1. The Covenanter 
Chui'ch— what it is. 2. My personal reasons for being in hw 



1, The Covenani 
Church— what it is. 

It is the denomination' 
that for two hiindred and 
fifty years has been bear- 
ing a very praetical wit- 
ness tor the Idngiy claims 
of tlie Lord Jesus Christ 
over the nations of 
earth, and has been 
tering a decided pro) 
against the rejection 
those claims by the 
ernnieiits of the worMi' 
Coveuanterism in all ittt! 
history stands for the fol- 
lowing principles : thftj 
Almighty God is the onl 
source of authority in 
elcsiastical and civil gov- 
ernment ; the Lord Jesus 
Christ is the sole Head of the church and the only Buler of na- 
tions, and should be so acknowledged in all constitutional lawj 
the divine law is the supreme standard for all legislation ul 
church and state. 

These principles are the standards of Reformed Presbyteriams^, 
and mark them as a distinct denomination. Tlioii-s i 
that was bom and cradled in those times that tried men's sonlfl^. 
those liery hours of the seventeenth century when strong manhooft^l 
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was necessEiry to resist the terrible onslaught of the three great 
foes of the truth, the three jj's— paganism, popery, preiaey. It 
was in 1638-49 that Scotland enjoyed a period of great spiritual 
quickening, kiiown in history as the "secimd Reformation of 
Scotland"— a period in which Presbyterianism was born and 
the great principles of i^ivil and religious liberty were drafted 
for the welfare of future generations. 

The great covenant scene of 1638, at Greyfriars' Church in 
Edinburgh, ranks among the first in the history of the Christian 
church. Sixty thousand earnest hearts pledged themselves in 
covenant vows to be loyal to the truth and to resist unto death 
the tjTanuical claims of the Church of England and the British 
Parliament. On the mossy tombstones the precious document 
was placed while the thousands afHxed their names, some of them 
with the blood of their own veins. These men aud women were 
in terrible earnest, and then- heroic stand for the truth has 
been applauded by the following greneratioiis who have shared in 
the blessings purchased by their blood. In this covenant and 
others that followed were embedded the great principles of the 
kingly claims of Jesus Christ and the supremacy of His Word 
that have ever characterized the denomination. They are found 
in our own covenant, tliat was taken in all our congregations in 
this country in 1871. 

Our church is Calvinistic in its form of doctrines, holding to 
the Westminster Confession and catecfaisnjs. In its form of gov- 
ernment it is Presbyterian. In its form of worship it adheres 
to the simplicity of the apostolic church, which was followed by 
the Reformed churches of Scotland, using only the Psalms in its 
song service. 

2. My personal reasons for being in its comnmuion. 

In the first place, I am confident that our denominatiou has a 
definite mission and a distinct message, one that is most practi- 
cal and necessary and biblical. Every denomination should have 
Bome great mission that demands separate existence. Xo de- 
nomination can live on its post history and past attainments. 
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No denomination should exist unless it is standing for some 
^at essential truth that is ignored or neglected by otlier breth- 
ren. At the door of every church the age stands and asks, Why 
are you here f Are you a necessity f 

We believe that the mi»isiou of the Reformed Presbyterian is 
to awaken the Christian church to see the practical meaniug of 
Jesus' claims as "King of kings, and Lord of lords," and to 
realize the greatness of the sin on tlte part of Christians in en- 
tering into any union that will compromise those claims. Her 
mettsagc to the world is this : The nation that will not serve the 
Lord must perish. No education, no civilization, no political 
maehiuer}', can save a country that refuses to " kiss the Son." 
This mission is thoroughly biblical. The whole Bible abounds 
with it. It is thoroughly necessary. Many denominations have 
ignored it entirely. Some accept it in tlieory, but reject it in pra^ 
tice. Many Chi-istians have denied that the state wa.s any instita- 
tion of God and bore any relation to Ills law, and some in oar; 
own day would refuse to own that the mediatorial claims of Jesus. 
Clirist had anything to do with man in his ptditieal relations. 
It is entirely practical- All the great issues of our times are 
liinging on it. The enemy is sav-ing, as you read iu the Second 
Psalm, " Let ua break their bands asunder, and east away their 
oords from us"[ and the most practical message of the hour is 
to declare the eternal decree, '• Yet have I set my King upon my 
holy hill of Zion. ... Be wise now therefore, O ye kings: be 
instructed, ye judges of the earth." 

In the second place, I believe in her noble testimony in thei 
past on the side of justice and liberty. ] 

She has been a prophetic cliureh, one that has borne testimony 
against slavery of every form, and for the libei-ty of man, of 
whatever race and color. She has been a suffering church, 
persecuted and scattered and scourged. She has passed through 
the fires, and has come from them witli the satisfaction of having 
done for himian freedom what has been allotted to few other 
churches to accomplish. Her record has ndded a volume of 
history to the few great books iu the library nf ibe world. 
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Scotland Las become renowned as the cradle of civil and reli- 
gious freedom through her faithful wituess. Many of her mem- 
bers were driven to these shores in the hitter part of the seven- 
teenth century, and here they kindled the same agitation for the 
liberties of man. 

The historian Bancroft says : " The first public voice in America 
for dissolving all connection with Great Britain came, not from 
the Puritans of New England, the Dnteh of New York, nor the 
plantoi-a of Virginia, but from the Scotch-Irish of the Caroiinas.'' 
The Declaration of Independence was preceded by a declara- 
tion of Covenanters at Octorara, Pa., 1743, in which the great 
ideas of civil indejwndence were embodied. This was thirty- 
three years before the ringing of the liberty bell at Philadelphia. 
Thomas Jefferson acknowledged its great use in the framing of 
his historical document, and in the Kevoliitionary struggle the 
Covenanters, to a man, were on the side of the colonies. On 
the question of slavery they took the same stand. As early as 
179S they enacted, without a dissenting voice, that " no slave- 
holder should be allowed to the communion of the church." In 
the Oi^nl War her men were found in the Union ranks fighting 
for tlie rights of man. 

In the third place, I accept her present position on the great 
Bm-ial and moral issues of our day. The Covenanter Church 
stands to the front in the great aggressive movements of the 
kingdom. She is a strong missionary church. Her missions are 
in Syria, Asia Minor, Cyprus, China, and among the Chinese, 
the negroes, the Indians, the Jews, at home. With the exception 
of the Mora%'ian denomination, she gives to foreign missionary 
purposes " the largest average amount per communicant." 

She is a vigorous reform church. Her ministers are a unit on 
the great questions, and her pulpits and platforms are open to 
their free discussion. On the temperance issue we are for total 
abstinence and prohibition. As early as 1841 it was enacted in 
our church courts that " the members of tliis church are pro- 
hibited from engaging or continuing in the liquor traffic." The 
liquor party has no influence in our pulpits and pews. On 
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secret societies we hold decided \new8. We believe them to be 
detrimental to the best interests of the countrj' and injurions to 
the spiritiial good of man. 

On the use of the ballot and the holding of political offices in 
this country we take the Covenanter " stand of no n -participation 
and non-ineorporatiou." It is not that we are indifferent to the 
ballot. We hold that the ballot is most sacred, that every man 
is responsible to God for his vote. But the conditions of voting 
in this country are of such a nature that Covenanters cannot 
accept them and be loyal to the kingly claims of Christ. We 
hold that the government of the United States has accepted a 
constitution as "supreme law" that makes no mention of Grod, 
utterly ignores Jesns Christ, and rejects the Scriptures as the 
only basis of legislation. To enjoy our voting privileges w^e 
would have to sanction the great dishonor done to our King and 
have to accept a purely secular theory of ci\il government. There- 
fore it is that we enter our dissent from this constitution and 
refuse to use the elective franchise. 

In the last place, I believe that the future will need a chnrah 
with such a testimony. " The kingdoms of this world must be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord, and of His Christ." The whole 
movement in the social world is toward King Je^ns. Political 
atheism is being found to be political anarchy, the life of Chriat- 
to be the only life of the nation. 

In closing I would quote these words of Paul : " But now are 
they many members, yet but one body. And the eye cannot say 
unto the hand, I liave no need of thee : nor again the head to 
the feet, I have no need of you." Let us all cooperate in every 
right way for the hastening of His kingdom. 
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ASSOCIATE CHURCHES 



WHEN the Assoeiatfi and Aesoeiate Ki^formed churches 
united in ISoS, forming the United Presl)yteriaH Church, 
some of the Aissoi'iiites remained out, aud they are known as the 
Associate Church of North America. They are a small body. 

The AsstK'iati' Reformed Synod of the South separated from 
the Synod of the Associate Reformed Church in 1822. They 
accept the Westminister Confession of Faith, changiufi. however, 
the portion relating to the power of civil magistrates in ecclesi- 
astical matters. Psalms only arc used iu worship, and persons 
holding to error or corrupt worship, or notoriously belonging in 
societies which so hold, may not be admitted to the Lord's table. 
This makes them, in a measure, close communionists. 

Numerous attempts have been made towunl federation of dif- 
ferent branches of Presbyterians, and are .still being made. The 
great success of the reunion of the Old School and New School 
branches in 1870 encouraged the spirit of union which prevails 
more or less in all the churches, and espeeial efforts were made to 
bring together the Northern and .Southern churches, which had 
been separated by slaverj- and the Civil "War. Committees from 
each assembly wei'c heard by the other, and cordial relations of 
corrcspondeiiee established. Wliether formal organic reunion has 
been brought nearer is not certain, though few doubt its ultimate 
attainment. Between the smaller branches of Presbyterians no 
importaut reunion has yet been reaeJied. 

Note.— Associated and fciiidrwl with the Presbyterian cburcbee are the 
Befonned ohurcheB of Dutch and Gprtoan origiii. See following chapter. 
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For further study of the different Presbyterian bodies the 
student is referred to the following : 

" Histoiy of the Presbyterian Churches in the United States," 
Rev. Robert E. Thompson, D.D. (New York, Christian Litfratnre 
Company, 1895). (This is vol. vi. of the American Church His- 
tory Series.) 

" American Presbyterianism," Professor C. A. Briggs. 

" The Presbyterian System," Rev. W. H. Roberts, D.D. (Phila^ 
delpluH, Presbyterian Board Of Publication, 1895). 

" Presbyterian Law and Usage," Rev, B. F. Bittinger {ibid., 



"Commentary on the Confession of Faith," Pi^ofessor A. A. 
Hodge. 

Articles in cyclopedias. 

Crissmau's " Origin and History of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church," and "Onv Position," a pamphlet by the Rev. 
W. J. Darby, D.D. (C'umberland Presbyterian Publiahing-houa^ 
Nashville, Tenn.). 

" United Presbyterians," W. J. Reid. 
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THE REFORMED CHURCHES 

CLOSEIjY nllied to the PicsliytL-rittii CLurph in polity and 
teaebing are the Reformed cLurcbes of German and Dutch 
L origin. They IwlonR to th« Pi-esbyteriau fiiinily, and are united 
with the Presbyterian cbiirebes in the " Alliance of the Reformed 
J Churches tliroughout the World Holding tlie Presbyterian Sys- 
I tern," whieb wan organized in Edinburgli, Seotland,in 1876. The 
I oonncils of the allianee are held everj- four years ; and although 
' they have no legislative anthority, they are of much influence 
' over the affiliated Iwdies. 



THE REFORMED CHITRCH IN AMERICA 

This is po]>ularlj known as tlie Duteh Reformed Church. 
The word " Dutch " was dropped from their name by conference 
agreement in 1867. It had its place beeauwe tlie eliiireh was es- 
tablished in America by Christians from Holland. 

1. Origin.— The Reformed churches are so called in distinc- 
tion from the Lutheran ; all grew <uit of the Reformation. The 
Dutch Reformed Church was established in the Netherlands, 
after a long struggle, in the 8Lil*enth century." 

The first organization in this country was at New Amsterdam 

* See FiBher's "Hiatory of Ihe Befonnfttioii," ehap. ix. 
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(now New York) in 1628, although thore were Uiose who hm 
letters to form a church previous to this, which has given ground ■ 
for the statement that a church was formoil in 1G19. The Rev. 
John Micliaelius was the first 
pastor of what is now the Col- 
legiate Reformed Church of 
New York* The growth of the 
Dutch Reformed Churcii was 
slow, being limited for the 
most part to emigrants from 
Hnlhiiid. Astiociated with 
Ihcm in the settlement were 
I'n'iii-li Huguenots, Walloons, 
iitul Lutherans. For a time 
there was no toleration of other 
sects, so called, especially under 
the governorship of Peter Stuy- 
vesant. Tlie conquest of New 
Amstenlam by the English in 
1GG4 gave a check to the pro- 
gress of the cluirch. Uj) to the 
time of the Revolution the Classis of Amsterdam (Holland) re- 
tained the final authority over the Reformed ehun-hes in America ; 
but that was too distant to be effective. A coetus was formed 
in 1747, thus beginning a closer organization. A constitution 
was adopted in 1792, and the first General Synod was organized 
in 1794. Mention should be made of the Rev. Theodore J. BVe- 1 
linghuysen, who came ta America in 1720 ; he and his fomiljF J 
exercised a marked influence upon the Dutch church, 
an active part in the Great Awakening, and was a prime mova 
in effecting a stable organization. Another prominent leadeo 
was the Rev. John H. Livingston, who became the second p 
dent of Rutgers College. 

• See "The Earlioat ChurcheB of New York, "by Dr. G. P. lUeo-mj Q 
York, 1865). 
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2. OfinANiZATiON,— In government the BeformedDutcli Church / 
is Presbyterian. The officers of the chiiriih are miniBters, elders, \ 
and deacons. The elders and deticons are chosen for two years, \ 
all communicants having avot«. The consistorj corresponds to 
the session of the Presbyterian Clmrch It is composed of the 
minister and the elders and deacons of the local church The 




deacons hav« a voice in temporal affairs only, although in prac- 
tice this is not strictly adhered to, the deacons joining with the 
elders in passing upon all questions. The consistory admits, 
^sciplines, or dismisses members, and manages all the concerns 
of the congregation. In some churches the consistorj' is a self- 
perpetuating body. Members are received by them in the same 
manner as by Presbyterians, " The acting consistory may also 
call together all former elders and deacons, a» a Gii'nt Consisti-ry, 



I 
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for eonsnltation on important matters." The c 
to the presbytery of tlie Presbyterian Cbureh, and has snbstaif I 
tially the same functions. The particnlar synod eorrespODds toJ 
the synod, and the General Synod to the General Assembly, of 1 
the Presbyterians. 

3. Teaching.— The standards of the ehnreli are the Heidelberg I 
Catechism, the Belgie Confession, and tiie Canons of the Synod 1 




of Dort. Like all other Calvinistic standards, they cmpi 
the sovereignty of God and also His love to sinfiil men. Theyi 
teach that human natiu-e is corrupt, that election is out of 
grace, tliat tlie savinj^ efficacy of tlie death of Christ extends 
only to the elect ; but also that His death is abundantly sufficient 
to expiate the sins of the whole world, that as many as are called 
by the gospel are unfeiguedly called, and that if any do not repent 
or believe in Christ, this is not owing to any defect or insuffi- 
ciency in the sacriflee of Christ, bnt is wholly to be imputed to 
themselves. Thev declare that those who are converte<l 
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not (wrsevere in a state of grace if left to themselves ; tliat God 
mercifully cuutirms and powerfully pi-eserves them therein even 
to the end; and that they must be constant in watching and 
prayer, and must work out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling. ■' The salient cliaracteristic of the body is its hered- 
itary zeal for doctrine and order, which, however, linows how 
to reconcile unyielding attachment to its own views and usages 
with a large fharity for all other Christians."* 

4. Worship.— The worship of the Dutch Reformed Church is 
semi-liturgical. The forms for baptism, the Loi-d's Sup|ier, ordi- 
nation, and the onler of service are obligatorj-. There are also 
forms of prayer and worship, but these are nut imperative. They 

I baptize by sprinkling, and infants are baptized. They teach that 
the elements in the Lord's Supper are visible signs and i>ledges 
that soids ai-e fed by Christ tJ» eternal life. There are some in 
the church with strong liturgical leanings. 

The Dutch Refonneil Church has several ediii^ationol institu- 
tions. Important among these is Rutgers College, New Bnmswick, 
N. J., which was founded in 1770, and then known as Queen's 
College. Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., fouiuled m 179."), 
is in sympathy with the Reformed Church. At New Bninswick 
is also a theological seminary. The missionarj' and benevolent 
work of the church is carried on by boards; the Board of Foreign 
Uissions was formally organized in lKli2, but for some time they 
worked in conjunction with the American Board. 

Thk True Reformed Dittch CnmrH is a small body that 
seccfU'd in 1822 on account, as they declared, of errors of doctrine 
ftnd looseness of discipline ; but in reality it was the culmination 

' of an old feud. 

The Christian Reporjied Ghi-rch is a branch of tlie church 
of the same name in Holland, which separated from the estab- 

• Dr. T. W. ChamberB. in "Schaff-Herzog Encj-elopedia." Tlie render is 
leff-rred to n pnper by llie ttev. A. P. Van Oieson, D.D., in "Reimrl of Con- 
lewuce (lU Viiiou between Ilic Reformed Dutch and Reformed Oennas 
CliurcheB" (published by Che Retoriued Church Publisliing-house). 
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lisbed church (the Dutch Reformed Church) in 1835 for the pur- 
pose, as they declared, of greater purity in doctrine aud polity, 
and was brought by emigrants to America. In 1882 they re- 
ceived a number of additions of ministers and members who left 
the Reformed Church in jVmeiica because that chui-eh would not 
pronounce against secret societies. In 1889 there was anotlier 
accession by the coming in of most of the remnant of the Ti-ue 
Reformed Church. The Christian Reformed Church now num- 
bers about 15,000 members, more than half of them being in 
Michigan. Tliey have one educational institution, a seminary 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. 



THE REFORMED t"Hi:BCH IN THE liNITED STATES 

This cliurch is more commooly known as the German Reformed 
Church. The word " German " was dropped in 1869, and the 
present name, as alwve, was ad(ipt<*(l. The German Reformed 
Church was established in this country by members of the Re- 
formed Church of Germany and Switzerhind who seftled in New 
York and Pennsylvanm at the close of the seventeenth and the 
beginning of the eighteenth centurj'. At first there was quite 
a cJosi- connection lietwecn this and the Dutch church. Both 
looked for more or less help frma the Classis of Amsterdam. 
"The first German minister in America was firdained by Dutch 
ministers."* The German Reformed Cliurcli adopted their con- 
stitution in 1793. Their first coetus. or sj-nod, however, was 
formed in 1747. Its proceedings were always sent for revision 
to the Classis of Amsterdam, but the church grew largely by emi- 
gration from Germany. In 1825 a theological seminary was 
founded, which ten years later was placed at Mercersbui^. 
Tliere emanated the " Mercersburg theology," the leaders being 

"Conference on Union of Be- 




Nordi Befiiniicii Diitcli Chunth, New York. 
Here tlie niMinds; PuIUin Btreet Union PraTet-UeKtlDa wus ncgnnlied Jo IHBT. 
Church orKauiiud itas; tb<H IiiiIMIur ereuied nw, bim iloiru 1R7S auil a biulue — 
lilock orecied, In ibe center of wtiirb la K obBpel wbent tbe Ncnn Pnyer-Meetlug 

ntlll maintained. 
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Drs. Rauch and Nevin. It was there that the late Dr. Philip 
SchaS began his work in tills country as a teacher and 
writer. 

In polity this ehnrch is identical with the Dutch Reformed 
Church ; even much of the languagfe is the same. The liturgy 
for their worship is substantially the same, as well as the manner 
of conducting their servieeB. A wide lil>erty is allowed in the use 
of the liturgy, A stranger would scarce know whether he was 
in a German or a Dutch Refonned church by the worship or 
preachinir. The standard of teatihiug is the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism. When they became independent of the Classis of Amster- 
dam they dropped the other doctrinal symbols, but, as the Rev. 
Dr. Van Gicson shows, these symbols " explicitly assert that which 
in the catechism is either explicitly asserted or implicitly con- 
tained."" The difference between the Dutch and German He- 
formed ehnrtihes seems to be that the Dutch church lays emphasis 
on the sovereignty of God, nnd is thus Cahnnistic, while the Ger- 
man church lays greater stress on tlie sacraments and gives 
prominence to what they call educational religion. Catechetical 
instruction is given an important place. The German Reformed 
Church holds the Calvinistic doctrine of the spiritual real pres- 
ence of tlie liody and blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper for 
believers only. 

This church is double the size of the Dutch church. Their 
General Synod meets every three years. Their missionary work 
is carried on by various boanls. The Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions was or^:ani2ed in 1826, and the Board of Foreign Missions 
in 1838, They also do a considerable benevolent work. The 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip began with them. 

APPESDDC 
The following is an abbreviation of the charter granted by 
William III. to the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church of the 
City ol New York, 1696 : 

* "Conference im L'nion," p. 43. 
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" William tlie third, By the grace of God, King of England, 
Scotlautl, France and Ireland, Defender of the faith, &c. 
Whereas: Wee have been informed that Henricus Selyns, 
William Beeekman, and others, Minister, Elders and Deacons 
of the Duti'h protestaut cougregacon in our City of New yorke, 
have at their own charge built and erected a Church within our 
said City of New yorke, and the same together with the 
Coemetry or Church yard thereunto adjoining, have dedicated 
to the service of God, and are also seized in their demesne as 
of ffee as in right of said Church of other lauds, Wee do here- 
by declare. That Our royal will and pleasure is, that uoe person 
in communion of the said reformed protestaut Dutch Church, 
within Our said City of New yorke, shall be any wayes molested, 
for any difference in opinion in matters of the protestant reli- 
gion. And declai-e that the aforesaid Church, and the ground 
tliereunto adjoyuing aud inclosed, shall be the Church and 
Church yard of the minister, elders aud deacons, and other 
members ; and tJiat there shall l>e a Minister to have care of the 
souls of the members, and a perjietual Sucepssion of Ministers 
there. Wee have furtlier thought fltt to create and make them 
a body politick or corporate ; to have, take, piisscss, acquire, and 
pnt'^hose lands, t'eneraent«, Sk., not exceeding the yearly value 
of two hundred pounds. 

" And further, wee do grant, that the patronage, advowson, 
donation or presentation of and to tlie said Chui-ch belong to 
the Elders and Deacons. And fiirther, wee do give and grant 
unto the said Minister, Elders and Deacons, by and with the 
consent and advice of the membei-s to make rates and assess- 
ments upon all and every of the members in Communion of the 
said Church, for the payment of the yearly stipends and sallaryes 
of the afori-suid Officers of the said Church, and other things 
necessary. And to have and to hold all and every of the Beverall 
above recited lauds, tenements, messauges, Mannours and here- 
ditaments in Trust for ever. 

"IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF we have caused the great seal 
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of onr said Province to be hereunto aflftxed in Councill at onr 
fforts in New yorke, the eleventh day of May, in the 8th year of 
our reigne, Anno Domini, 1696. 

"Ben Fletcher [Seal] 

" Capt. Oenerak." 

For further study see " Constitution of the Reformed Church." 

" History of tlie Reformed Dutch Church," Demarest (1889). 

" Manual of the Reforined Dutch Church," Corwin (1879). 

" Report of Conference on Union of the Reformed Churches " 
(Philadelphia, Reformed Chui-ch Publishing-house, 1888). 

The American Church History Series, vol. viii. ; also vol. i. 

" History of the Reformed Church, Dutch," Rev. E. T. Corwin, 
D.D., in ** Christian Literature." 

" Manual of the Reformed Church in the United States," Dubbs 
(1885). 



WHY I AM OP THE FAITH OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH 



RY RKV. (lEfJBGK 8, BISHOP, D.D., 

r "if the First Reformpd Chuwh, Onnge, N. J. 



JAM of the faitli of the Reformed Clmivli because I believe her 
ti> be the jnirest exptineiit of the chiinkiteristies of the ('hris- 
tiaiiil.y bequeathed t^i lis by the npostles. These characteristics 
may be included in three particulars : 
I. The cbimfh belief. 
II. Tlie church onler. 
Ill, The ehnri'h wortthip. 

I. The Reformed Church holds the d«-(rt»fl distinctively Paul- 
ine, which shines with clearer Uuiter through the Bible and 
crowns tiit* New Testament— a doctrine which is larger than any 
other and which iucludes whatever may be trne in any other 

I system. The I'aiilini' ibx'trinL' is that which pnts fallen man at 
the nadir, and God, in the exercise of Hts grace, at the zenith, 
it esalts the sovereignty of God in the salvation of men. 
But there are liifferent view-jioints or methods, and the Bc- 
fornied way of representing the truth is what may be called 
isagogic. It does not begin with God and the decrees of God. 
ami come down to men. It begins with human misery, and 
s]>eaks of cumf<irt, and so frnrfa up. through Christ, to God— 
inaking more evident at every step that it is God who is saving 
ns, bringing the personality and work of the Holy Spirit into 
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clearer light, and, finally, showing that this work of the Spirit J 
is a work of distingnishing oiercy. It is God who begins, not I 
we who begin. Gfod is the Alpha, the Genesis, of everything I 
good. 

I am a Calvinist beeause I believe that everything saving ] 
springs from God's election. I am a Reformed Calvinist becaose I 

I prefer to pat the j 

truth with Heidel- 
bergaudastbefirst ' 
Reformers put it, 
in the light of com- 
fort and of grow- 
ing assurance rest- 
ing finally in God's '. 
election, and not, , 
reversibly, down. 

II. I am of the ! 
faith of the Re- 
formed Ciinrch be- i 
canse I believe her 
(«■</(•(■ and plan to be 
Ihat of the apostles 
and of the Xew 
Testament. No one , 
can question that 
our Saviour 
tended the $yna- i 
gofftie as a slated Habhath observance. No one can queetiun J 
that the apostles followed our Saviour in this, attending the j 
synagogue on every Sabbath and in every city until, as in Ephe- j 
8U8, in Corinth, and elsewhere, they were cast out of it. No one, 
either, can question that the synagogue was the uorm of the 
Christian assembly. St. James, speaking of the church, er- I 
preBsly styles it, r^v Svvayuyijv iifiCiv — "your sptagogue" (Jai 
ii.2). 




Kev. Ueorpi' IS. liisliop, D.l). 
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The temple fell into ruin ; the sacrifice was abolisheil ; the 
priestly function weis absorbed in Him who is our great and only 
Priest and Intercessor, Jesus Christ, But the sj-nagogue re- 
muined. It remains to this day and with the same order. What 
is that order t 

1. It is Bii order in which the prophetic office stands first. 
" Built npon the foundation of the apostles and prtpbets, Jesus 
Christ Himself being the chief comer-stone." "It pleased God 
by the foolishness of preutihing to save them that believe." 

2. It is an order in which is associated with the preaching of 
the Word a government by elders. '■ They ordained tliem elders " 
—a plurality— ")M eivry church" (Acts xiv. 23), 

3. It includes, with these, a corresponding bench of deacons, 
who serve tables or attend to the temporal affairs of the church. 
'• T(» the saints which are at Philippi "—a hwal assembly— " with 
the bishops " (or elders in chaise)" " and the deacons " (Phil. i. 1). 

This is in all points the synagogue system. In every syna- 
gogue there was one who was styled the president, or " mler "— 
the chfunn, or " bishop of the congregation," and sheUtieh txibbor, 
" the angel of the eliunih." With him were associated tsflcmim, 
or presbj-ters, elders, also called "rulers" {Mark v. 22). And 
next to these the pattiassim, or deacons. These were the officers 
in every syn^^oguc, under the great sanhedrim or representative 
synod or court. 

The ancient and apostolic order, therefore, is that of a paro- 
chial episcopate in which there is a presiding pastor or bishop, 
an upper house of elders or bishops, and a lower house of dea- 
cons,— the norm, in itself, of everything constitutional,— upon 
which depends the entire fabiie of church courts, after the 
model of the sj-nod of Jerusalem, with the right of appeal and 
based on legitimate representation. 

I am of the faith of the Reformed Church because of her pro- 
test against secularism in the administration of spiritual affairs. 

• The words "older" aod "bishop" in the Greek New TeBtament, being, 
as KcliolarBhip t'oneedea. everv-wbere interehangeaWe. 
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In nearly cvory otlier denomination there are, besides ordained I 
and scriptural officers, certain otlier officers aniciiahle more of I 
less to the state instead of to the church whose affairs tliey eon?. I 
trol. The Reformed Constitution knows nothing aliout the aotH J 
trol of finances or anything else in the hands of unordained metd 1 
A man, to exercise power or control of any kind among us, nrnst, I 
first, become a member of the church, and, second, submit t6 1 
ordination by the laying on of liands. Tlie Reformed Church I 
knows no officers whose titles and whose functions are not found' f 
in the New Testament. 

III. I am of the faith of the Reformed Church Ijeeause I be- I 
lieve in the value of certain litui-ffical fonns. I believe the Ten I 
f 'omni and m cuts were intended to be I'ead to the people. I be- J 
lii'vc the L()rd's Prayer.was intended to be repeated by the peo^ I 
pie. I believe that sacramental observances especially should W I 
guarded by a definite instruction and solemnized with a peculiaf^'l 
reveren(;e. The liturgy which we have inherited almost bodily! 
from the Waldensian church, and wliich includes the great afi i 
sentials of the Christian worship,— a liturgy which, while not"! 
rigidly binding in all points, still conserves propriety and rcvei^ \ 
enee, unanimity and beauty, in divine public service,— seems to | 
me both s<friptural and sustained by the dictate of a sanctiftedj 
judgment. 

I love the Reformed Church because her atmosphere is genid J 
and elastic ; because, while commending free worship, she has nft 
prejudice against written prayers or forms ; because she is soli^-, t 
strong, steady, and adaptable to circumstances ; because she coiv I 
ries in herself the salt of Aniericau institutions ; because she gives { 
a definite place and respect to her clei-gy ; and Itecause she incol^ i 
cates tliHt subordination which alone can secure unity and efifeot- f 
iveness, and that reverence which is the soul of culture. 

The Dutch Reformed Church, the oldest Protestant church iftl 
America, is a grand center-ground of union, having, as she haa(j| 
affinities with everj'thing catholic. Her creed is true, but n 
severe. Her rites ai-e beautiful, but not iuexoriil>ly stringent.-.'] 
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She combines loyalty to principle with love to men, and eamest- 
nesa witli the spirit of devoutnees. 

These reasons " why I am of the faith of the Reformed Church " 
are confirmed when I come to consider that church's histnrical 
ralvp and practical influence, 

Thei-e wei-e three great centers of the Reformation—Witten- 
bei^, Geneva, and Heideliwrg, They were nearly at equal dis- 
tances from Holland, and exercised nearly an equal influenco 
upon her. The spirif of tlie Duteh church came from Liither, its 
doctrine from Geneva, and its expression from Heidelberg. No 
servile reprodnetion of either, Holland became the expounder 
and interpreter of the newly discovered evangelical tmth. She 
fonnnlatfd thf Reformation. She gave the church the last and 
l)est statement of the orthodox sj-stem. By her that system was 
clarified, condensed, and stan-ed into five great ijoints, basal, 
logical, and harmonious. Destroy one of these points, yoii de- 
stroy all the others. Establish one, you have established the 
rest 

Holland fonnulaled the Reformation. She was the best fitted 
of any land to do this. For one reason, because she was central ; 
for another, because her free institutions and her perfect tolera- 
tion of all religions made the Dutch Republic the refuge and 
shelter of all who anywhere were persecuted, in those stormy and 
transition times, for conscience' sake. Accordingly, French, 
English. Scoti'h, and German refugees fled to Holland, or the 
" Hollowlaud," which thus Iweame the chalice of the best blood 
and piety i>f Europe. There are sixty Walloon or Freneli 
churches in Holland to-day, in all of which the Bcrviee is in the 
French language. As for the Scotch, a large part, of the sound- 
est Duteh theology was written by Scotchmen, such as Alexan- 
der Comrie and others ; and when the cause of the Covenant was 
about to perish in Scotland itself, its dying embers were re- 
kindled from Holland by the ordination of James Renwick— 
after Cameron's death the leading mind of the great struggle— 
at the hands of the Classis of Groningen. As for the English, it 
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is well known that they fled by hundreds and thousands to Hoi- ] 
land, anil that, after twelve years of sojourn there, the Pilgrim I 
fathers embarked from Delfshaven, can-ying with tfiem in large 
measure, as the accumulated wealth of those years, the embryonio 
elementij of New England. In the Synod of Dort, therefore, 
which gave na as its last and best work the immortal Dordracene 
Canons, there sat, as the result of this cosmopolitanism, English 
Puritans and bishops, as well as delegates and representatives 
from everj- Protestant land. 

Then, again, the universities of Leydeu and Utrecht, at that 
time the most famous in Europe, had brought together an ae- 
semblage of scholarship and acumen never before nor since 
exceeded. All this, concentered on the burning and the crystal- 
lizing questions of the hour, compelled an accuracy, a clearness, 
and a comprehensiveness of definition ]>eerle8s as the product 
of the highest spiritual thought. Wifaius on the Covenants, 
Vitringa on the Synagogue, Alasco on Liturgic Forms, will never 
be surpassed. Holland thus hat! been prepared, in tlie providence 
of God, f()r the work of shaping and setting the final and perma- 
nent stump upon what the Reftimiatiou achieved. 

The Dntch influence on Pni-itanism, the mightiest spiritual and 
political force in the worhl, has never been properly recognized. 
It has iH'en too oft-en forgotten that the iimied i'onti:«t for reli- 
gion and freedom, begun in Holland, as Doiiglu-s Oiimpliell reminds 
us, "lasted there for eighty yeai-s before it was ti-ansferred to 
England; that the grandfathers and fathers of the men who 
fought under Cromwell at Naseby and Dunbar received their 
military training and the spirit of their enthusiasm from William 
of Orange and his son, Priuce Maurice, thousands upon thonsanda 
of tliem, during a period of seventy years, serving in the armies 
of the Dutch Repubhe." " Fairfax, Essex, Monk, Warwick, Bed- 
foi'd, Skippon, and others— in fact, tJie men who organized the 
parliamentjiry amiy— received their military education," ssys 
Markham. "in the Low Countries." Tlie famous Ironsides of 
Cromwell wi-n- drilled by Colonel Dalbier, ii. Hollander. England 



herself is colored in all her eastern counties by her neighbor just 
across the sva. 

This same Puritanism, broad, generous, without those features 
of severity which have ehariuiterized what has been less conti- 
nental, flowed over the Atlantic into Ameriea, and, poured like a 
giilf stream into the heart of the eoloiiiea, exercised from the first 
a moldint? sway on all our social life and uistitutions. The Re- 
formed Church has been the veLicle of this. Her iiolify has been 
the pillar of a free but firm and constitutional ri'piiblieauism. 
Her conservative ittftttence, in the midst of that commercial and 
political ferment called the American life,— not always hwalthy, 
often heated, rush, and extra vagaut,— is the salt, the brake on the 
wheels, which it needs. Her spirit of mtrrjtrise and progress, and 
especially her missionary spirit, put her in the van of those 
poteufues which march forth in our day like armies with banners. 
When Commodore Perry's fleet returned aftj-r his first visit to 
Japan, and tlic (inestion of Christian izinjf that conntry was under 
disenssiou, " Let the Heformed Church do it," said he. And from 
that day our church in tlie " Kingdom of the Sunrise " has l>een 
the foremost moving factor of her marvelous advancement into 
light. 
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THE full uame of this church, and that claimed by each of it* 
brauclies, is the "Evangelical Lutlierati Church." Among 
the dietinguishiug features arc its Lutheran origin, the central 
place given to the teaching of justification by faith, reverence for 
the historical in Christianity, the place given to the sacraments, and 
the evangelical spirit. Other features will appear in the sequel. 

1. History.— The Lutheran Church is a <lireet outcome of tlie 
Beformatiou in Germany, started by the great Reformer, Martin 
Lnther, iu the sixteenth century. The 31st of October, 1517, the 
day on wliieh Luther nailed his ninety-five thesen on the church 
door at Wittenberg, denouncing the sale of indulgences, is given 
as the birtliilay of tlie Lutheran Church. The name " Lutheran " 
was at first given in derision, Hke that of Cliristian. Luther did 
not desire it. 

The Lutheran Chun'h did not come to America an organized 
body, but Lutheran ]>rini'iples and teai'hings were bnuight here 
by several separate comi>anies of emigrants from different coun- 
tries. The first to come were from Holland, settling with the 
Dutch on the Hudson. They worshiped wilh the Reformed Dutch 
Church, not being permitted to establish their own churches. 
Occjisionally, however, they held private gatherings. It was not 
until the English took possession of the New Netherlands in 1664 
that the Lutherans had liberty there to sot up churches of their 
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own. The first Lutheran pastiir, the Ro.v. Reorus TorkillviB, came 
I with the Swptlish colonists who settled m Delaware in 1638. 
German Lutherans came to Pennsylvania, and a colony of 
Lntheraus from yalzbiu-g settled in Georgia. 

The arrival of the K«v. Henry M. Mulilcnlierg in 1742 began 
aneweraiuLutheranisni iu this country. He went to work with 
-zeal and wiadom, and his ability and energy infused new life int« 
the chureh. H 
nian of large resources, 
wide influence, and i 
catholic sj>irit. He was 
iu viTV friendly 
tions wilh thi^ le 
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man Reformed Chui-ch 
in the United States. 
Tiie fii'st synod was or- 
1 in Philadelphia iu 1648. From that time on there has 
f been a steady and quite rapid growth. It was no easy task lo 
I bring together into one ci-elesiastieal tirganization the diffei-ent 
1 elements, dififerent in nationality and the attendant characteris- 
I ties; bnt it was accomplished. However, there have been divi- 
[ BJons, which will be referred to hei-eafter. 

2. Oroasization.— In Ihe organization of the Lutheran Church 
I two elements are recognized— the right of individual congrega- 
I tioDs to govern themselves, and the union of churches for the 
I general good. This is a eouibimition of the Congregational polity 
rami the Presbyterian i>olity ; the autonomy of Uie local church 
, is Congregational, and Ihe authority of representative bodies is 
practically Pi-esby terian. Tiie ofRcers of Uie ohui-ch are the pastor, 
lelders, deacons, aud trustees. These compose the church coun- 
cil, which has oversight of the affairs of the congregation. The 
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control of the church business is delegated to thera. The e 
istiy do not constitute an order, but have a dirinely appointe 
office, and all ministers are equal. A sj'nod is composed of min-n 
isters and lay delepites with equ^ powei-a, representing a givi 
portion of the church. It transacts all business peiiaining to thtfl 
congregations represented, and it expects its authority to be aisl 
eepted. The synods may unite into larger bodies. The authoKfl 
ity of councils and synods is only such as has been delegated tofl 
them by the congregations. 

3. TEACHiNn.— The Lntheran CImrch teaches that the HoljrS 
Scriptures are the only infalliblt? rule <if faitli and pi'acti(fe. The j 





standards of the chureh are the Augsburg Confession, 
by Mtilanchthon, under the direction of Luther, in 1530, 
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Pormiila of Concord. The tpachings of the Lutheran Church 
may be summarized as foUows. The fundamental teat-liiug is 
f that which was emphasized by Luther : '• The jnst shall live by 
faith " ; that is, " Man cannot be ju.stifled before God by his own 
works or merits, but is justified freely for Chi-ist's sake, through 
faith alone, which God imputes to him for righteousness ; this 
faith must bring forth good fruits or works." All men ai-e bom 
in sin— that is, without the fear of God— and with carnal ap- 
petites, and they cannot by theii" own powers exercise saving 
faith without lieing born again am^ecmveited toGodby the Holy 
Obost. They teach tlic genendly uccept^-d Trinitarian view of tlie 
Deity, and the ^"icarious obedien^'c, sufferings, and death of Jesus 
Christ, the God-man, for idl nicu, iind pi-ogrcssive sand ideation 
not enuiph'ted in this life. Holding to the two sacraments, bap- 
tism and the Lord's Siipiiei', llwy ti'iu'h Hint baptism is necessary 
tosalvatiiiTi, but make tht- liuf distinction that it is not of "such 
absolute nci'i-ssity thiit sulvuliou is in no ca«e to be had without 
it, if it ciinnol be obtained." They generally deny tliat_infftnts 
dying uubHiitized_areJost. The mode of l)nplism is sprinkling. 
Concerning the Lord's Sniipcr the\ U-iich tiiat Chiist is really and 
truly present, but "in a sncrsmentid iniiuiicr Hint is nol uuder- 
sUkmI by us." For the most part they huld ro a spiritual presence. 
They tench the resuiTcction of the deml and the st^eond coming 
' of Christ to judgment, when He will confer on the godly elerual 
' life and condemn the ungodly to eternal punishment.* 

4. Worship.— The Lutheran Church emphasizes the desirable- 
ness but not the necessity of uniformity in worship and in the 
administration of the ordinances. A liturgy is provide<i, but 
tliere is great liberty in its use. In some plaees the ehnreh is 
non-liturgical, and in others it ia liturgical to a high degree, 
The preaching of the Word, tho regidai- administration of the 

• The liuthrniin FubiiHhing Sooiety, PhilftdelpUia. publiBlieB a nnmbpr of 
leaflets ^riving brii>fl; aDd (•I^Mirl}' tbe teat^liings iind iirmciplcs of Liitheran- 
imn. Among Lhem is "Our Churoli,'' »nd "Tli« EvaiigeUi<til Lutheran 
Church." 
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saeranipnts, and the use of a rich aud varied liyDiimlogy Are in- 
dispensable pai'ts of divine worship. " Luttieraiis retain the 
church year and observe the Christian festivals in commemorft- 
tion of the birth, crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension of 
Christ, and of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, as 
well as the celebration of the anniversary of the Refomiation, 
and days of national tliauksgiviug and prayer. Catechizatiou, 
as the proper development of religious training in the family and 
in pariK'hial and Sunday-schools, she regards as the best means 
of leading the young to Christ, and of establishing them in the 
truth." Members are admitted to the church by the rite of con- 
firmation. Prayer- meetings and services of preparation for the 
communion are among the usages of the chnrch. A considerable 
educational work is carried on by the Lutherans in this country, 
as well as a missionary work at home aud abroad tlirough missioB 
boards in the diffei-ent branches. 

The Lutheran Church is divided into the following separate 
bodies : 

The General Synod is the oldest and the original, but not the 
largest, of the Lutheran branches. It was oi^nized in Maryland 
in 1820. At first it embraced most of the Lutherans of the coun- 
try. "It stood for the independent existence of the Lutheran 
Church in America, and the clear and unequivocal confession of 
a positive faith." • They allow a more liberal coustructiim of the 
Augsburg Confession, especially the artii.iles on the saeramenta, 
tlian most others. They are also more Americanized, and main- 
tain a fi-icndly relation to other denominations, cooperating wit}! 
tijem in all reforms, and in meetings of the Evangelical Allianoe. 

The United Situod op the South.— After the breaking out of 
the Ci^Tl War, four synods of North and South Carolina aud Vir- 
ginia withdrew from the General Synod, and in 1863 they, with 
the Synod of Georgia, formed the General Synod of the South. 
Other synods afterward joined. In 1886 a new oi^nization — 
the United SjTiod of the South— was formed out of the old, tak- 
* "Historr nf the ETani^clical LatLeran Chur«li," Jiii.-obs, p. 302, 
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e: in two independent synods. They ai^cept the Holy Scriptures 

' as the only standard of doctrine and church diseipline, and the 

Augsburg Coufessiou, with which the other symbolic books are 

in perfect harmony, as a true and faithful exliibition of the doc- 

k triiies of Holy Scripture. Similar in teaching to the General 

Jonncil, they are perhaps a little less strict, " though of late years 

lere has been not a little smoothing down of doctrinal asperities 

md a nearer approach to the General Synod." 

The General Council was organized in 1867 by aevei-al synods 

■iUiat withdrew from the General Synod because of the admission 

Jof what they considered an nn-Lutherau synod. The General 

KGonncil is distinguished by its strict ailhcrence to tlie standards 

f of the church, and those who accept them " must nnderstand the 

words in one and the same sense." They declare that " Lutlieran 

pulpit* are for Lutheran ministers only " ; but this is not strictly 

adhei-ed to. The General Council is composed of Germans, Swedes, 

' and Americans, and is somewhat more loosely organized than some 

ltd the others. 

The STNoniCj\L Conference was organized in 1872 from a 

Uuclens that had existed for many yeai-s. Tliey are commonly 

Lfcnown !is ■Mi.isourians," and are made up largely of Germans. 

■-^e Euglit^h element is gi-owing. The Synodieal Conference is 

istingiushed by its insistence on a pure and positive Lutheran- 

i, and they maintain that their doctrine as to the ministry and 

e church is the true and settled scriptural doctrine. They ro- 

qoite their minist-ers to subscribe to the whole Book of Concord 

as the pure, mimlnlterated explanation of the divine Word and 

will. This is the largest of the Lutheran lH)dii'Si. 

Besides the foregoing there are numerous independent sjTiods i 
and many independent congregations. They are separated by 
reason of national i>eculiarities, and questions of government and 
doctrine. The laT-gcst <>f these is the United Norweghn Cinmcn, 
which was constituted in 1H90 by the union of three sjTiods. It 
was an attempt to bring together all the Norwegian Lutherans, 
bnt this was not fidly accompUshed. The next in size is the 
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Sy\od of Ohio, wliicli has existed since 1818. For a year it was V 
connected with the Oeneral Couneil, and later for nine years with 
the Synodieal Couf erenee. The predestination controversy some If 
years ago caused differences and several divisions. 

In October, 1895, was held the first meeting of the Lnther // 
League. It was felt that the yoiing people of the ehureh needed 
this league to strengthen their loyalty and further the distinetivo 
mission of the Lutheran Church. It was a meeting of all Ln- 
thfrans in America, and it is hoped that it will be an important , 
step toward the unification of the entire Luthemn Church iu ' 
America. The doctrinal basi.s of the league is the unaltered j 
Augsburg Confession, and tl.s constitution provides that this fl 
article may not be anieuded. T he Young P eo ple's Society of ^ 
Cliriatiau^ndea vor ha s obtained a stroiifj f<ii>rhcjhl among the _^ 
" chu rches of the General Synod, and in Hic jo-is i- <in^^regation.s ( 
thereare 1122 such societies. A Nationiii LuthiTun Christian / 
Endeavor Union was organize<l at the I nt*'r national Convention j 
held in Clevehind, 1894, The General Council has entered into 
friendly relations recently with the (Jenernl Synod: there is a 
comity iu mission wtirk, and fraternal delegates are sent from 
the one to the other. The signs of union are not as apparent as 
they ought to be ; national peculiarities, doctrinal prejudices 
local loyalty have yet to be overcome. 

In this conuection mention should be made of the following 

The EvANOELifAL Synod op North America was oi^anized in 
1840. It represents the state chnrcli of Prussia, which is the 
union of the Lutheran and RefonufKl bodies, and accepts the 
synibolicnl books of those bcjdies. 

The German EvANftEUCAL Protestant CnntTH " is lil)eral in 
doctrinal belief, having no confession of faith. It is opfmsed to 
symtdicjU organization, but its ministers are associat«'d in ivreine, 
or district unions. Some of its ehiirehea are older than the 
eenturj-." • 

The Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant in Amebica ia 

* Censufl Bulletin (18!H)), No. i 
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a union of Iwii Swedish Lntheran synods in 1SS5, and owes its 

existence to the influence of the free religious movement in 

Sweden, in which Professor P. Waldenstrom, D.D., is a leader. 

Each church is self-governing, but they are bound together by 

i eonfereuees and an aiinnal Genenil Assembly. Only tJie General 

I Assembly has power to mlmit new churches to the Covenant, or 

I to sever the connection, should that become ueeessary through 

I errors of doctrine or life. The Covenant is not a denomination 

a the ordinaiy sense of the word, but is a mission so{;iety ; they 

[ came together because of tlie missionary spirit, and to further i 

missionary enterprises. They are united on a simple basis of , 

faith in Jesus Christ and the leading of a true Christian life. 

They have no creed or ritual; each church is free tfl a<lopt its 

own. A congress was held in ('.(tiutei'ticiu with the Parliament of 

Keligions in 1893.' 

For further study the student is rofem«l to the following : 

" Histoid of the Kt-formation," Professor George P. Fisher, D.D. 
{Seribnei-s). " 

"Histoiy of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
StAtes," Pnifcfisor II. E. Jact»bs (vol. iv., American Church His- 
, tory Series, 1895}. 

" Life of Muhlenlwrg," W. J. Mann (Philadelphia, 1887). 

" The Lutheran Manual " (New YorV. Bosclicn & Werfer, 1893). 

" Lutherans in all Lands," Rev. J. N. Lenker, D.D. (Milwaukee, 
1893). 

Articles in cyclopedias, 

• 8pp " The WoHcVb Pnrliiinjciit .it Ri-liiri"rn.," .-ililcl hy Dr. Burrows, v-.l. 
ill, p. 1.114 {C'liii'iigij ParliauiL-iil I'lil-lisliiiig Coiu|>aiiy>. 
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WHY A LUTHERAN! 



BY THE REV. J. G. BUTLER, D.D., 
Moiuorial Lulhertin Cliuruh, Waxhingtou, D. C. 



IN reply to tbe iineGtiou, WTjy I am a Lutheran, let mo say 
first nf all t)iat, while a Lutheran, there is uothing in my 
creed or heart or life that separates me from communion and 
cordial fellowship with any denomination calling itself Christian, 
nor from any believer in Christ who is striving to serve our Lord 
and Master. I am a thorough clmrehnian, not in any narrow or 
exclusive sense, but belong to tlie church for which our Redeemer 
gave Himself, the body of all believers, of which He is Ihe ever- 
living Heiid, eoiitinuing to do the work of redemption, which He 
began to do when on earth, and which He will continue to do 
tbntugh tlie ehureh colled by His name, the church of the ever- 
living (}(h\, until every knee shall bow to Him and every tongue 
confess that H(^ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. This 
point I emphasize because there are iu tbe Lutheran, as in some 
other branches of tlje church, those who separate themselves, not 
so much from the world as from fellow-believers, exalting the 
denomination or sect above the church universal, which embraces 
Christians of every name and of every land. With all my heart 
I cling to the one holy Christian church. With the sect phari- 
Beeism, whose logic is Lutheran pulpits for Lutheran preachers 
only, and Lutheran altars for Lutheran iRdievers only, I have no 
sympathy, but heartily welcome to my pulpit all whom the Lord 
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has ordained, and to tlie Lord's table all whom that Lord accepts. 
Dare any poor believing sinner, saved by God's grace alone, do 
otherwise ! 

No doubt I aiu a Lutheran, ^rs/ of all, because I teas horn ond 
reared a Lutheran. As far back as I can trace my blood it i» 
Lutheran blood, with now 
tour generations cer- 
tainly in the Lutheran 
ministry. Birth and en- 
vironment ordinarily, not 
always, fix our deuomi- 
^ ^^^^EK national relation. Had 

^~^^^^ vI^Bk '- been bom and reared 

^^^ T^T^^B ii Ciingregationalist or 

Methiidist or Presbyte- 
liuu, or in any other of 
llie one family of Chris- 
tian churehes, the strong 
probability is that I would 
be to-<lay where I was bom 
and reared. Quite sure 
am I, however, that Icould 
not have found a conge- 
nial church home in any 
denomination whose pol- 
ity or usage or faith would 
exclude me, or any dis- 
ciple of our common Lord, either from the pulpit or from the 
table of the Lord, or which would require me to exclude taiy 
one called of God into this fellowship. If historic and tradi- 
tional Lutheranism means auytliiug, it means an unyielding 
protest against everything in dogma or polity or spirit or life 
that conflicts with the blessed gospel of God, which the Christ 
came to publish. Every student of church history knows that V 
the souls emancipated fi-om the ignorance and superstition and | 
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thraldom of the papal hierarchy were at first called Lutheraua 
in derision, as the followei-s of Wesley were called Metliodtsts 
l)ecause of their adoption of the pious methods of the great 
founder of Methodism. Luther dephn-ed tlie linking of his poor 
name with the Christian ehuruh. He would have named the 
congregations following him, not Luthei-an, but Erangdical; 
hence the name " Evangeheal Lutheran Chuit^h." His great 
work was giving tlie gospel to the people in the language of the 
people and translating the worship of the ehureh from a dead to 
the living languages of earth. The Lutheran Churdi is to-day i, 
preaching the gospid in the languages of the peoples wherever \ 
the ehm-ch and the g<japel are known. The Lutiieran Church, j 
true to her history, must be the church of eternal protest against I 
everything that is in eonftiet with the Word of God as interpreted 
by sound ronsou, and the heai-t renewed and guided by the Holy 
Spirit. I know no reason why I tihould sell my Lutheran birth- 
right. If a long history of protest against error, and for the 
Word of God, and the Christ of the Word, with a rich fruitage 
of faith in Chi-istiau education and works of charity and lives 
of self-sacrifice, gives foundation to onr elaiui of right to live and 
perpetuate KvangeUcal Lutherans in the onward march of the 
coming kingdom of Christ, I think the followers of LutJier are 
entitled to a first plat^e among the churches of our Lord. The"] 
focal doctrine of redemption in (_'\ir\Bi,—jusfiJiciili<>n by faUh [ 
alone,— now the common iidieritance of evangelical Cliristendom, 
was wrought out in the deep heart- esperiences of the forgotten \ 
monk in his struggle for fi-eedom and in his search for peace, 
the peace which he found, and which every believer finds, only 
at the foot of the cross, trusting in Jesus. 

' ■ My f ftith looks np to Thee, 
Thou Lamb of Calvary." 

All saving truths center in this gosjvel of the living Christ. 

A sef.owl reason for being a Lutheran is found in fhe fidd white 
to the harvest in the LuthemH Church, and needing nothing/ so much 
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OS men and women self-forgetful and conseerated to the work of sav- 
ing the people— Ike work for which our Lord gave Himself wito death. 
The field is the world, and, iu coiiimoii witli all believers, we have 
our responsibility in preaching the gospel to every creature. Our 
American Lutheran Church, in common with the ehureh of 
Lutheran Eui-ope, has niiBsions throughout the dark places of 
the earth. We recugnize our responsibility in preacliing Christ 
to the unevangelized in iinr own land, and in do pulpit is the gos- 
pel nioi-e purely or simply preached than in ours. The world 
will never be saved by a pulpit given to speculative theology nor 
to human philosophies, much less by the jargon voices of man's 
wisdom ainoug the people who turn away from the old patJis. 
There is an enrolled membership in the Lutheran Church in the 
United States of 1,428,693. How many not enrolled have been 
confirmed in the state churclies of Eunipe, we have no means of 
knowing accurately. A conservative estimate would put the 
Lutheran population of our own countrj- at from seven to eight 
millions. The outcry against iuimtgration is not against that 
from the north, but against that from the south of Europe. 
The only hope of the millions among ua from papal lands is the 
gospel. But our Scandinavian and German people are among 
our best citizens. The least percentage of illitfiracyin the world 
is found in Norway and Sweden and Denmark, made what tliey 
are under the teaching and spirit of the Lutheran Clim-eh. Ger- 
many, with her great universities, is the pride ()f Cliristendom. 
At tht! feet of her teachers many of our own students sit as 
learners, after graduation from our own American colleges and 
universities. 

The people to whom the Lutheran Church in the United States 
has a special miBsiou, and who came not to impoverish but to en- 
rich America, are among the most industrious, frugal, thrif^, 
honest, temperate, and God-fearing of all our people. They are 
planting churches and schools and universities and asylums, 
bringing with them the best fruitage of the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century. Many uf them, as well as multi- 
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tndes of onr own native people, are worldly and indifferent to 
the gospel, and the ehnnili, and the thiugs of God's biugdom. 
None of the denoniinatioiis 1ms greater responsihility or richer 
opportunity than the Evangi^ical Luthi-ruii Chun-h, The prob- 
lems of transition in language, of the voluntary !iiupiM>rt of the 
gospel, of lay work, for which their life aud training in the state 
establishments of Europe have not fitted them, render verj' per- 
plexing the work of the Aiiieripan Lutheran Chun-h. But while 
peqilesing, among a people thonghtfnl, intelligent, apt to learn, 
loyal to the church and to Christ, as well as loyal to the flag of 
their adoption, the outlook is most hopefiil to an eamcEt faith 
and to self-denying and persistent labor. 

Does one need any other reason for living, working, giving, 
praying, and for going to heaven from the communion of the. 
Evangelical Lutheran Church! In the New Jerusalem wt? will 
drop our i)arty uivnies, while some of ns may blush at the i-emem- 
brance of the fences we tried to build and keep in rei)air in this 
world, that the sheep of the one flock and the one Sheplierd, 
though of many folds, might not mingle and feed and drink in 
the living pastiu'es and beside the still waters. 
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METHODISM h(ul its oH;;;!!! in tlip fightociiHi centurj'. when 
rt'ligious lU'e wiis at a low ebb in England. Beginning as 
a rea«tioii iigatnst the ileistie and materialist ii; iuHuoncee that htui 
dea(leni.il the life and panilyzed the nativity of tlie established 
church, it soon niaile its influence felt far and wide. The new 
movement was a revival movement; ils leaders were revival 
pn^achers. When a few students at Osfoiil Uuiveniity met to- 
gether for the study of the Bible and for religions conversation, 
they did not realiae to wlial size the litllo jilant would grow. 
Tliey were ( ailed in ndienle by various names,— the " Holy Club," 
" Bible Bigots." " Sa<;iiiimentftriftns,"— and their n-gnlar habits of 
study and mode of life giive them the name of "Methodists"— a 
nami' that has chinir to Mie movement that they inaugurattHl. 
John Wesley" liecjime the leafier of the band. He iind his com- 
panions saw the need nf deeper spiritualily. n higher tone of 
morality, and move work among the poor and negleet^d, and 
they RPt themselves to meet rhe need. There was no intention 
of starting a new ot^anization ; that eame as eirenmstBnces de- 
mandeil it. John Wesley was a striet churchman. 

* .Teliii WpnlcyvfsslKini in EpwoMli, EiikI ami. Jimp 17 (O. S.), 1703. Hia 
fiithoF wan u rertor of thr (tiiiri'li of Bngland. Tb<^ boh owed miK^li to the 
influence of his mother, 8ii»siinah Wealcf. John Wesle; died in London, 
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In 1735 he and his brotlier Charles embarked on a mission to 
the colony of Georgia, newly established by Oglethorpe. This was 
not, however, a very fruitful mission. Charles soon returned, 
and John returned in 1738. He then began preaching iu chapels 
and in the open air, as opportunity offered. Associated with him 
was George Wliitefield. They drew large crowds and made a deep 
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impression. The year 1739 is given as the date of the origin of 
Methodism ; for in that year "Wesley began meeting regularly a 
congregation for iiish-uetioii, beginning with a few, but rapidly 
increasing. It was the same year, also, that the first Methodist 
chapel was erected, and the old cannon " Foundi-y " w^as rented in 
London, where, in 1744, the first Methodist conference was held, 
crowds listened totheevaugelisti(rpn'aeliing, and the work 
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spread rapidly. Says Lecky : " The evangelical movement not 
only spread over the eiirface of the empire ; it also permeated 
more or less every section of society." 

Wesley was gi-eatly influeneed by the Moravians, with wliom 
he had much intei-coiirse during his trip to America and subse- 
quently in Loudon, 
especially with one of 
their preachers, Peter 
Bohler. While at first 
oloBcly affliiatcd iu 
their work, changing 
views on the pnrt of 
We.sley mtide uei-^s- 
saiy the formation 
of separate societies. 
Later nccurreil a se]>- 
nration fmin Whilc- 
fifld, who was a Cal- 
vinist, while Wesley 
was an Armiuian.* 

The growing needs 
led Wesley to origi- 
nate theelass-iiieeting 
and also to make nse 
of lay preachers. In 
1743 he prepared his General Rules for hindiug together the vari- 
ous societies. No churcli had lieen organized, only religious so- 
cieties. It was the independence of America and tJie need of 
appointing snperinten dents U> carry on the woi-k in this country 
that led to the formation of a distinct church organization ; and 
it is with American Metho<]ism tliftt we are more especially con- 
cerned in this ai-tiele. 

The Methodists, like the Presbyterians, arc divided into several 
separate organizations, with a nnniber of ecclesiastical bodies 
* Sep pp. 4-, 




Earhara Hpi-k (bom 1T3-1, died 1804), 
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closely affiliated to them. To these separate and affiliated de- 
nominatiuns we will give our attention as fully as space permits, ' 
We first turn naturally to the parent and the largest body ot I 

Methodists iii this conntry. 



THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUBCH 

1. History.— The year 170G is ttie date of the first Methodist 
gathering in America. In that year Philip Embury, a local 
preacher, formed a class iu New York among the emigrants, of 




Old "Weelpy Chnpel," John Strept, New York. i 

whom he was one, who sevcnil yoars Iwfore hiwl come from Ire- 
land. They originally were from the German Pahitinate. 
bury's house soon Itccaine too small for the meetings, and they 
were transferred to a sail-loft on William Street. But in 1708, 
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largely througli the influence of Barbara Hei-k, the first Metho- 
dist church was erecteci on John Street, Kew York. In the mean- 
time classes had l>t'en formed in Marj'lanii by Robert Strawbridge, 
a lay preacher. Embury was joined in liis work iu New York by 
Captain Thomas Webb, of Hie British army, and a local preacher. 
By his labors there and in Philadelphia Metljodisni began to 
spread. Wesley sent over a number of laboi-ers. Among them 
was Francis Asburj', iu 1771, who was the only one of those sent 
over tliat remained at the close of the Revolution. During that 
period the ehuivh suffered mueh. The first conference was held 
in Philadelphia in 1773, at wliieh time there were reported 10 
prea<'hRi-s and IKiO members. The full organization of the 
ehuri'h did ni>t take place until the General Conference in Balti- 
more in 17S4, which i.s known as the Christmas Confei-enee. At 
that time Dr. Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury were elected 
as superintendents, or bisliojis. Dr. Coke had previously been 
onlaiued and seut over by Wesley, and he, in turn, ordained 
Asburj- successively as deacon, elder, and bishop. Tlie confer- 
ence also adopted the Articles of Religion and the general 
system of discipline by which the church is governed. Dr. Coke 
retiinied t.o Eni;hind in a few ye«rs, so that to Bishop Asbury is 
largely due the ))lantiiig and nurturing of the new church, which 
had a very rapid growth ; and when the fii-st delegated General 
Conference was held in the John Street Church, New York, in 
]S12, there were reported 688 preachers and 105,357 nieniberg. 
New bishops and presiding elders were appointed as the work 
progressed. Several dissensions and splits occurred that will be 
referred to hei-eafter. 

2. Oro.4NIZaTion.— In general tlie organization i>f the Metho- 
dist Church is n>presentative. The officers of the church are 
bishops, presiding elders, prcanhers in charge, deacons, local 
preachers, exhort''rs, stewards, and elnss-leaders. The bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church are only presbyters appointed 
to a joint sui)erin tendency over the whole church. They are not 
diocesan or prelatical, as are the Ei>iscopal bishops. They preside 
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at the g:otK-ral and annual conferences, appoint tlie presiding 
elders and arrangre their districts^ordaiu preachers and station 
tlieiJi aiiDiiallv, and have a geiieral oversight of the affairs of the 
chuivh. They are elected by the Ueiieral Conference, over which 
they preside iu turn. They arrange among themselves their dis- 
tricts. In England they are sim- 
ply called superintendents. The 
presiding elders are saperiuten- 
dents of local districts, and pi-e- 
side over tlie distiict and quar- 
terly conferences Their term nf 
ofllicv is limited to four jears. 
The ministers are itinerant, no 
ministtn- being allowed to remain 
over H charge longer than five 
years. There is some agitation 
of the question of abolislimg the 
time Ujuit." 

Deacons are liointiates who 
can baptize and Milemnize mar 
riage, and assist the elder or min 
ister. Local preachers cannot 
administer the saci amen th unit SM 
they have l»een ordained The 
stewards are the reteiverb and 
dislmrsers of the funds. Dea- 
conesses are a recent develop- 
ment of the church, Their 
duties, as defined, are "to minist«r to the poor, visit the sick, 
pray with the dj-ing, eare for the orphans, seek the wandering, 
comfort the sorrowing, save the sinning, and, relinquishing 
wholly all other pursuits, devote themselves, in a general way, 
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IdlrA Deoetnberm, nMJ. 



* Formerly the limit was three years, but in the Qeneral Coulerence of 
1892 it «a» i-jctcndta Ir. five j-eara. 
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to such forms^ of Christian labor as may be suited to their 
abilities."* Some twelve or more deaconesses' homes have been 
established for training and work. 

The goveniment of tlie Methotlist t'hni-eh is in the hands of 
confp.renees and meetings of the offleers. The ladors and A\-w- 
ards' meeting is composed of the pas- 
tor, class-leaders, and stewards of the 
charge. It looks after the spirituivl 
affairs of the local church and recom- 
mends probationers for admission. The 
quarterly i-ouf erenee is composed of the 
preachers, exhort«rs, stewards, class- 
leaders, Sunday-school suiJerinten- 
dents, and trustees. It eares for the 
temporal and spiritual interests of tlie 
cliarge. The <Ustrii?t conference per- 
forms the same ser\'ice for the dbtinct 
Presided over by the elder, it is com- 
posed of the preachers, exhorters, and 
one steward and one Sunday-school 
superintendent of each pastoral charge. wiii.nr Kisk., U.D. 

The annual conference is composed (i.it:;-ix.i'.n, 

Boleiy of preachers in a prescribed <lis- miveiTity. i«si-sb. 

trict, and is presided over by one of the 

bishops. Its functions are administrative. The General Confer- 
ence meets every four years, the bishops prcsidinfr in turn. It 
is composed of one minister for every forty-five members of each 
annual conference, and two laymen from each annual conference 
chosen by lay electors from the quarterly conference. If the 
annual conference is entitled to but one ministerial delegate, only 
one lay delegate is chosen. The General Conference elects bishops 
and has entire supervision of all the general interests and work 
of the denomination. It is the only legislative body. There liaa 
been considerable discussion of the question of admitting women 
* St-e " DenconeascK." by \Mty KiJer Moypr, p. 63. 




as delegates. Tlie indicatious are that they will be conatitation- 
ally admitted befoi-e verj- long, and there is a eonsiderable desire 
being expressed for more lay represeiitation. 

Meilfbers are admitted to the Methodist Episcopal Church only 
after a probation of at least six months, except those by letter or 
certificate from other churches. They are then publicly received. 



I 




The Methodist Chnrch is not quite so fully representative in its 
government as the Presbyterian Church, more authority T>eing in 
the hands of the ministry. This is the Episcopal element. 

3. Teaching,— Tlie teaching of the Methodist Church is based 

on Arminianism,* and is opposed to Calvinism in rejecting fore- 

• Bee pp. 42, 43, 
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ordination and reprobation, and in teacliing that " salvation or 
non-salvation of every individual depends on Ids frep action wit}i 
respect to the enlightening, renewing, and sanctifying influence 
of the Holy Spirit."' Wliile holding that njan is in a State of 
depravity, they teach that " there is a measure of free will snper- 
naturally restored to every man, together with siipeniatiiral 
light." Christ died for all. Those who receive ITim will be 
saved ; those who do not will be lost. Metliodists reject the doc- 
trine of the perseverance of the snint^, believing that it is possi- 
ble for some to fall awny. They teaeh that all dying in infancy | 
are saved, liecnuse of the principle of a new life implanted in all 
hearts through the righteousness of Olirist, which operates until 
it has been wilfully sinned away. Man, by the gi'ace of God, 
determines his own destiny. 

4. WoBSfflP.— The worship of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is non-Utnrgical. A Congregationalist or Presbyterian visiting 
a Methodist service would note little difference, except that the 
preacher kneels in prayer and the congregation makes frequent 
response. In some places and at some times great fervor is 
manifest. Methodists observe the two sacraments of baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. Believers and infante are baptized by 
sprinkling ; other modes are permitted when preferred. Metho- 
dists teach a real, although a spii-itnal, presence of Christ in the 
communion. Communicants come forwai-d and kneel at the 
altar to receive the elements. The preaching of the Methodists is 
very practical, emphasizing the need of salvation and the impor- 
tance of holiness of life. The members of a church are divided 
into classes, which meet with the leader for fellowship and Chris- 
tian counsel. The class-meeting has been called the " primordial 
cell of organic. Methodism." General prayer-meetings for the 
whole church are regularly held. Revival services are of frequent 



The Methodist Episcopal Church carries on a large and well- 
"Cuncise Dictionary of Reli^aiis Knowledge," 
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" Wealpy Halt." FrecipripB, Ga. 
On tbe iHliind of 8t. tilnniri. iKwr Bav-nnimh. (lB.,iiDder whicb WkhIvj- jtreai'lii^ ilurinit 
bla vbdt to Anierl<)a,i:31^3H,iiheu beaodOttorKe WblUHeM Lalioivil tutfrUiiT untloT 
Gonetal Ogletburpe in tbo eurly ■etlluiueut u[ Georgia. 



eoiiutry, Tbe Methodist Book Concern is one of the largest 
publishing-houses in this coiuitry ; it has a I'apital of over tlii-eu 
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raillion dollars. One of tho most frequent critioismB nf the 
Methodists is the tack of ciiueation on the part of many of their 
miiiisters. Muflh is boiug done to meet this oritieism, wliich is 
not without good fouiidution, though »mong her clergy are some 
of the best seholars of the country." Plans are well under way 
(a site has been jmrehased) for the pstablishnient ()f a Methodist 
university in Washington, D. C, that will take front rank among 
our educational institutions when eompleted. The prime mover 
in the scheme is Bishop John P. Hurst. 

In 1890 was organized the Epworth League among the young 
people of the denomination, following the lead an<l plan of the 
Christian Endeavor societies. This is a step bat'kwai'd from 
Christian unity. Some Methodist Endeavor societies have not 
be<'ome Epworth Leagues. In Canada they are ealled Epworth 
Leagues of Christian Endeavor. 



For further study the student is referred lo the following r 

" A History of Methodism in the United Statew," R*v. J. M. 
Buckley, D.D. (18%). 

" Historj' of tlie Methodist Episcopal Church," Stevens (new 
edition. 1878). 

"Life of Wesley," Tyennan (New York, 1872. 3 vols.). 

" Comi)endiuni of Methodism." Porter {Cincinnati. 187fi). 

Articles in cyeJopedias, especially McCIintoek & Strong's, and 
Jacksou's " Dictionary of Religions Knowledge." 

* See "TLe World's Parliament of KbligiuiiB," L-Jitrd by Dr. Bhitcjws, vol, 
ii,. p]i. U82ri ».■./. 



WHY WE ARE METnODISTS 



BY Tee REV. B. p. RAYMOND. D.D., 
Presidenl of We8li?yi»n UniTeniity, Middlelown, 



IF the question, " Why are you a Metbudist f " could be piit to 
the members of the Methodist Church, and if eaflh one were 
wise enough to answer the question, it is certain that a very 
large number would say : " Because I was boru and reared in 
the Methodist Church." Tliis is even more true of every other 
denominutiDn. It is probable that Methodism, by her revival 
methods, has brought a lar^r proportion of her menibers fn)ni 
the ecelesiastii tally imulajMsifled masses than any other clmmli. 
But the question has to do with those who, whether lK>rn in the 
church or bnni(j;ht in fismi without, have reflected upon their 
church relation, and have reasons for the faitli that is iu them. 
We may well rememlier that ChriBtian people of Hie various 
denomiuations resemble each other much moi-e than they did 
seventy-five years ago. Indeed, in experience, in creed, in aims, 
and iu methods the points of likeness are far nuire numerous and 
important than the jK)ints of diflference. It is a hopeful sign 
that in these last twenty-five years the difsposition to make more 
of those great fund am en tats u{H>n which there is pni'-tieal ngree- 
ment. and less of many things upon which we diflfer. has been 
increasingly apparent. Nevertheless, it is a good thing, both 
for oui-selvcs and for others, that from time to time we give 
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account of ourselves that we may know what reason we have 

for being a church at all. 

The biologist studies the life of the present, not only as it 

presents itself to-day, btit also in the light of its historical de- 
velopment, and tbua 

' makes more inteUi- 

gible his present 8ul>- 
jeet. We shall make 
the uieaning of Meth- 
odism more clear if 
we ask. Whence came 
these Methodists t 
John Wesley's ao- 
(nmnt of his experi- 
ence among the Mo- 
ravians has often been 
told. He had been 
SI' eking the rest of 
faith for twenty-five 
vfars, but it was by 
Ihe way of asceticism 
aiul good works. It 
was not until the 
tliirty-flfth year of his 
age that he was led 
by the devout Mora- 
vians to apprehend 






.. p. Kajin 



with perfect clearness 
the way of justification by faith, and to claim that blessing con- 
sciously for himself. It was the influence of tliese devont Morar 
viaus which led him to begin anew the reading of the Greek Testa. ' 
ment. His intercourse with them, from February 7, 1738, to 
May 24th of the saTue year, was very intimate. He lost no oppor- 
tunity of conversing with Peter Bohler. He was convinced by 
him of unl)elii'f, and " of the want of that faith wherebv alone 



L 
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we are saved." He says tliat on t.lie 24tli of May, while hearing 
alaymau read "Luther's preface to the Epistle to the Romans, 
I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Clirist alone, for salvatiou, and an assuranue was given me that 
He bad taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the 
law of sin and death." He learned from the Moravians that we 
are saved by faith iilimi; tliat it may be exercised at once, that 
an instantAiieous change follows, and that an assurance is given 
which is indubitable. At least they set him to a new study of 
the New Testament on these points. This teaching was made 
real, in his own experience, on the 24th of May, 1738, " at about 
A quarter Iwforo nine in the evening." This detailed account is 
given by himself. 

Such a historic movement as Methodism has many causes. 
It is too complex to a<Imil of an exhaustive explanation either 
by the experience or the life-work of any one man, except as that 
one man is seen in the light nt the age in which he lived. Never- 
theless, he who woidd know this liistoi-y will find that he can 
unlock its awhives only with the master key furnished by the 
experience which came to John Wesley on the 24th of May, 1738, 
" at about a qnarter liefore nine in tlie evening." Mr. Wesley 
was often called upon to define as well as defend Slethodism ; 
and while he did not relish the name, he re]>lie<I (■n this challeuge 
in a remarkable jiaper entitled "'The CIiara*:ter of a Methodist." 
He says : 

" The distinguishing marks of a Methodist are not his opinions 
of any sort. His assenting to this or that scheme of religion, 
his embmciiig any particular set of notions, his espousing the 
judgment of <tne man or of another, are all quite wide of the 
point. Whosoever, therefore, imagines that a Methodist is a 
man of such or such an opinion is grossly ignorant of the whole 
affur ; he mistakes the truth totally. We Wlieve, indeed, that 
'nil Scripture is given by the inspiration of God'; and herein 
we are distinguished frnm Jews, Turks, and infidels. We believe 
the »TiW«i Word of God to be the only and suffiaient rule both 
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of Christian faith and practice ; and hei-eiii we ai*e fundamentally 
dlBtinguished from those of the Roman Churcli. We believe 
Christ to be the eternal, supreme God ; and herein we are dis- 
tinguiahed from the Socinians and Arians. But ae to all opinions 
which do not strike at the root of Christianity, we think and let 
think ; so that, whatsoever they are, whether right or wrong, they 
are no distinguishing marks of a Methodist. . . . 

" A Methodist is one who has ' the love of God shed abroad in 
his heart bv the Holy Ghost given unto him'; one who 'loves 
the Lord liis God with all Ms heart, and with all his soul, and 
with all his mind, and with all his strength.' God is the joy of 
his heart and the desire of his soul, whif'h is constantly crjung 
oat, 'WTiom have I in heaven but Thee? and there is none upon 
earth that I desire Ijesides Thee, my God, and my all ! Thou art 
the strength of my heart, and my portion forever ! ' " 

This is the truth and the life upon which the Methodist pnt« 
emi)hasis. 

In his theology the Methodist emphasizes those phases of 
Scripture teaching wliieh are vitally connected with this divine 
life. These doctrines are repentance, faith, conversion, regener- 
ation, and sanctification. Bnt the heart of this whole system is 
in the Mief tliat a man may repent and bt'lieve now, may seek 
and find the hid treasure to-day; on the other hand, that the 
Hilly Spirit works in the soul of the seeker such a certainty of 
his filial relation that the sinner, saved, cries out : 



"My fiod is rpi'orcHed, 

His psrdoniug voice I hear; 
He owuB me for His ehild, 
I ean no longer fear." 

Our Arminianism is the necessary postulate of these doctrines. 
It affirms a real freedom. It denies that motives work under the 
law of mechanism. In the language of Dr. Keiiney, we would 
rather say that motives are " creations of the will's own ; that 
motives are tmly the self -mediation, and not the producing 
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cause, of free volition." This real freedom makes it consistent 
to challenge every sinner who has been iustructeil in the gospel 
to repent and surrender to Christ. Or, if not so instructed, he 
may be morally dealt with in the light of such truth as he has. 
This is the rejection of all theories of predestination that com-(| 
promise God and make a theodicy impossible. God is not 
responsible for the sin of the sinner ; the sinner is responsible 
for the determination of his own moral destiny. Without at- 
tempting to satisfy the questions that arise at this point, the ten 
thousand Methodist preachers and the miliions of lay workers 
have assumed that the moral consciousness demands these postu- 
lates ; that the moral consciousness could not be ejtplained with- 
out them ; that the Scriptures lend themselves easily to this inter- 
pretation ; and they have gone abroad to proclaim the great sol- 
vation, inviting and commimding men everywhere to repent, 
lielieve, and be saved. The emphasis put upon the divine life, 
and the emphtmis put upon those phases of Scripture teaching 
which are essential to the unrestrained proclamation of this life 
as a life for all, are the most dialinotive eharaoteri sties of Meth- 
odism. All the early literature of Methodism revolves around \ 
this central truth. Wesley's sermons and correspondence are j n 
illustrative of this fai't. It is easy to see that in all his teaching \ l\ 
he is endeavoring to cultivate and defend this inner life. In tlie I | 
writings of Richard Watson, who gave systematic statement to J 1 
these tniths, of Fletcher, their great apologist, and of Charles j | 
Wesley, whose liymns carried them int« the homes and hearts | 1 
of the common people, tlie same nentml tJiought is evident. J J 

Certain charactcristie features of Methodism grew out of its 
early historj-. John Wesley was of necessity a bishop. His 
episcopal oversight of tJie societies which he and his evangelistic 
coadjutors established was blessed of God. Its success warranted 
a trial of it in the United States. That it is a perfect system no 
one claims. That it has succeeded no one denies. Methodists 
believe in the polity of Methodism because it has worked well. 
By virtue of it, no preacher is ever without a charge, and no 
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church is ever ViHthout a preacher. There is ptobably as little, 1 
perhaps less, frictiou in the adjustment of miuisterial appoint- J 
nients as iu the appointment of the same number of preachenj 
in any other system. The class-meeting and the revival wra'^f 
directly in tlie line of culture most consistent witli thia concep^l 
tion of the Christian life. The class emphasized the idea of a 1 
living Christian experience, and the revival kept the idea to the 1 
front that that experience is possible now and i»08Hible to all. 1 
The doctrine of the i-esponsibility of every individual, without I 
regard to rank, race, or sex, for a Christian life, and of grace for 1 
every one, had a direct bearing upon the question of woman's I 
place iu the church. Moral responsibility and o])portunity cannot I 
be logically divon^ed. If tiod has put responsibility upon any | 
human Iwing, no man may put obstacles in the way of him <» 
her who must meet that responsibility. In any case, Methodism 
lias made a ver>' large place for woman iu its work, and, as a 
preparation for that work, has consistently sought to give her 
the best opportunity for the higher education. Had the enlarged 
freedom granted to woman as a class-leader, as a superintendent 
' of Sunday-schools, as a participant in public prayer and in the 
f social meetings of the church, and as an evangelist, and as a | 
/ worker in the various refonns been denied her, who cjui estimate J 
^ the loss Metho<Jism would have suffered I ' 

It may lie asked, " Do we differ as mnch as the papers written 
by the several representatives of the denominations would eeem 
to indicate?" It is to be hoped that the lines which separate us 
are not so easily traceable as they were fifty years ago. The walls 
of separation are being thrown down. A preacher goes very 
easily, without change of doctrine, from the Methfidist pulpit into 
the pulpits of either of several of tJic otbur denominatioHB. And i 
so far as methods are concerned, many a Methodist could wta^l 
with and enjoy fellowship with either of these denominations.'! 
We differ not so much iu that we hold as true what other evan- 1 
gelical denominations hold as false, but we differ in what w#4 
emphasize. The stress is differently placed; the balance iftJ 
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diffei-eiitly iiiaik- up. Methodists are Methodist because tliey 
find themselves m sympathy with the emphasis put upon Chrie- 
tian experience, monil responsibility, &ud the theological postu- 
lates which this emphasis implies ; in sympathy with the larger 
opportunity for wom<^n ; in sympathy with the means made use 
oE for the (niltivatiou of Christian life, with the evangelical 
earnestness of the pulpit, and with the polity in general under 
which the church is organized and thrives. 



ftO-U^T'O^C/lt^. 



THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH SOUTH 



THIS cliiu-ch effected separate tirganization iii 1845. The sopar 
ratioii grew nut of the proiiiniDceil opposition of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Ctmrch to negro slavery, a stand whieh tliey took 
almost at tlie lit-ginning. It was only after a protracted agitation 
that the confereuees in the slavelioldiiig States withdrew and or- 
ganized their own (.Ji-nerul Conference, meeting for tlie fli-st time 
at Petersburg, Va., in May, 184G, Many attempts had been made 
to paeify the opposing factions ; but when the General Confer- 
ence of 1844 voted that Bisli()p Andrews, who lia<l become pos- 
sessed of slaves by marriage, should "desist from the exercise of | 
his office so long hs this impediment remained," bitter feelings I 
were engendered and the dismpliou i-ame. A large number of ] 
members and chnnjhes adhered to their original connection, | 
however, aud Northern and Southern Methodist churches lived 
and worked side by side in many cities ami towns of Virginia 
and other SontJiem States. The Southern churches included ■ 
larger part of the wealthier niemliers, especially those who held i 
slaves, while th« Northern chnrehus were made up more of ' 
plainer |>eople, but had the advautjige of organized connection 
with the origintd body, sometimes carrying witli it the ownership 
of churches and parsonages. The difTerein'c between the two 
branches was more social than religious. 

In government there are but sliglit variations between the two \ 
bodies. To eneh annual confereni'e the Methodist Church South 
admits four lav members from each districl, and the General 
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Conference has an equal number of miuistfrial and lay delegates. 
Those who join the church are not required to pass a six months' 
probation. The limit of the pastorate is four years instead 
of five. 

In teaching and worship the Methodist Church South is identi- 
cal with tiie Methodist Episcopal Church. Now that the cause of 
separation is removed, outwardly at least, it would seem as 
though a reunion might be effected, but the several overtures to 
that end have as yet been unsuccessful. 

See, further, " Historj- of the Organization of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church i^mth." A. H. RetUord (Nashville, 1871); 
"History of the Methodist Episcopal Church South," Professor 
Gross Alexander, D.U (1896). 



THE METHODIST PBOTESTAKT CHUECH 



I 



THE cause of the expiilsiou of some from the Methodist Kpis- 
copal Church, wliieh led to the formation of this body, was the j 
opposition of many to the office of bishop, and the desire for lay ] 
representation in the eonferences of the ehureli, which did not 1 
obtain iu the parent body until 1872. The fii-st steps toward the 
organization of the Methodist Protestant Church were taken in ' 
182H, Two years later, in convention at Baltimore, a constitntion 
and Book of Discipline wei"e adopted, also the u&me. A seceBsion I 
oecun-i'd among them iu 18iJ8 on account of slaverj-, but a re- ^ 
union was efifeeted in 1877. 

The differences between the Methodist Protestant Church and j 
the parent body are in the government for the most part, there J 
being no appi'eciable difference in teaching, worship, and di»- i 
eipline. The differences are chiefly these : 1. They have no • 
bisliops clioseii for life, but each annual conference elexits its own 
president. 2. Ministers are appointed by the ainmal conferencea, I 
iifiually tlirough some smaller delegated agein'y, and not by a , 
bishop. The limit of the itinerancy is fixed by tlie conference, i 
If appointments are not satisfactorj-, churches and ministers have j 
the right of appeal to a board selected for that purpose. Class- ] 
leaders are chosen by the classes, and not appointed by the min- 
ister. 3. Lay representation in the conferences is an important 
feature. The General Conference is composed of equal numbers 
of ministers and laymen. The annual conference is composed of 
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ministers and one lay delegate from each station, circuit, and 
mission. 

For further study see "Constitution and Discipline of the 
Methodist Protestant Church " (Baltimore, Methodist Protestant 
Book Concern), and, by the same publisher, a pamphlet entitled 
" The Contrast " ; also " A Concise History of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church," Rev. A. H. Bassett, D.D. (Pittsburg, 1882). 



THE AMEKICAN WKSLEYAN t^IIUIU'lI 



THIS boily of the Metlioiiist C'lmrcli, kuown as the Wesleyan 
Mt'tlifKlist Couufction of Ami^ritai, was nr^fanized in 1843. 
Tliey withdrew from the pai*ent body because of their strict views 
upon slavery. They would exclude from the chiu-ch not only 
those who held slaves, but those who claimed that slavery was 
riglit. In tcac'hiut!:, worshi[i, aud autccedents they are Methodists. 
Ill government there is a coiiibiuatiou of connectioual and Gou- 
^egatioiial priiiei|iles. " Respecting local interests the churches 
are independent, but counectional interests arc supervised by 
annual aud general confcreuces, in which ministers and laymen 
have ciiual representation."" The (jenerul Conference meets 
every four years. Like the Methodist Protestants, they have no 
bisliops, and they have no itinerancy ; the pastoral relation is ar- 
rangeii by mutual agreement of minister and congregation. The 
Wesleyan Methodists take a pronountied stand against intemper- 
ance, the use of tobaeeo, and against fellowshipping with members 
of secret societies. The publishing and missionar>' interests of 
the church arc nianage<I by a eommittee composed of the agent, 
editor, general missionary superintendent, six elders, and six lay- 
men, who shall be elected by the General Conference. Their 
publishing-house is at Syraeuse, N. Y., where is published the 
"Wesleyan Methodist" and the "Gospel Reeonl." 

Tlie student is referred to "The Wesleyan Manual; or, History of 
Wesleyan Methodisni,"Joel Martin (Syracuse, WesleyanMethodist 
PubUshing-honse,1889); also Bnckley'8"Methodists,"pp. 609-613. 

* Professor Bennett, in " Concise Dietionapy of Beligious Knowledjte." 
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THIS body, -whieli was organized in 1860, "grew out of the 
expulsion of ministers and members because of the manner of 
their oppoeitiou to what ihey considered innovatitms or depar- 
tures from the t-ules of the Distripline. Their avowed purpose is 
to restore the simpUeity of Wesleyau Methodism in doctrine and 
practice,"* They are opposed to secret societies, rented pews, 
expensive church buildings, choir-singing, extravagant dress, 
and the use of tobacco, and yet are called Ibe " Free " Methodist 
Chui'ch ! Thoy are Methodistic in teaching, emphasizing the 
doctrine of entire sanctifieatiou aud that of endless future re- 
wards and punishments. In government they differ from Uie 
parent body in ha\'itig general superintendents elected for four 
years instead of bishops; the presiding elder ia called district 
chairmiiii. Laymen have etjnal voice with ministers in all con- 
ferences. They do a little foreign misaionarj' work, and have 
several educational inslitntions. 



• McGee's " Outlines of Molhodiam " (New York, F'hillipB aud B 



I, 18S3). 



SMALLER imTHODIST BODIES 



I 



THE following smaller Methodist bodies can uwly be nien- 
tioued briefly : 

The Congregational Methodist Chukch was urbanized by 
disaffected members of the Methodist Chureli South who desired 
greater liberty aud more voice in the govemmeut of the chiireh. 
They have district conferences meeting semiannually, State con- 
ferences meeting annually, and a General Conference meeting 
once in tour years. 

In 1881 was formed, by secession from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Ghimsh Stmth, the New Conqhegational Methodists. Many 
of tlieir churehes in Georgia have become affiliated with the Con- 
gregationalists. 

There are a few Independent Methodists, which, like the 
foregoing, are Congregational in government and Methodists in 
teaching and antecetlents. 

The pRiMmvK Methodists are substantially Presbyterians in 
government, but Methodists in teaching. They arose in Eng- 
land, about 1810, because of the opposition of the English Melho- 
dists to camp-meetings, introdnped there by Lorenzo Dow. They 
have three annual conferences in this country, independent of 
one another. They are an earnest, zealous body, gi^Hng gre^t at- 
tention to tlie poorer classes. 

The Wei,sh Calvinistio Methodist CHnttn is not a seces- 
sion, but had its oiigin in Wales through the [ireachiug of some 
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of Wesley's fellow-lal)orers. The earliest congregation in the 
United States was in 1826. It is Presbyterian in teaching and 
polity, and is represented in the Presbyterian Alliance. Histori- 
cally it belongs to the Methodist movement; doctrinally it is 
Presbyterian. 



COLORED METHODIST BODIES 



THE following colored Methodist bodies occupy an importAnt 
place and deserve a more extended mention : 
The African Methodist Episcopal GjnritcH had its origin 
in Philadelphia in 1787. The colored people, for whom tha 
Methodists had labored zeal- 
ously, believing that they 
were not given proper con- 
sideration, deemed that they 
could be more useful as a 
separate oi^nization. Under 
theleadershipof Rev. Richard 
Allen a class of forty-two per- 
sons left the St. George Meth- 
odist Episeopal Church in 
Philadelphia and started an 
independent church. Thisbe-^ 
ginning led to the succi-ssfnl 
organization of tlie denomi- 
nation in 1816. The chureh 
has continued to grow and 
has had many able preachers. 
After the war of 1861-65 its 
field enlarged and its mini- ' 
bers increased quite rapidly. 

It is a large and vigorous bfidy j has 56 annual conferences, 4500 
traveling preachers, and 630,000 communicants ; has 42 schools 
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ooUe^iatp, tlieolo^cal, normal, and industrial. The teaching and ] 
irov.riiiiK'ni- of tlic chinTli nre pssentially those of the Methodist "] 
Episcopal Church 

bee Hi'itoiy of 

til Afiican Metfa- : 

list Episcopal I 

1 1 iiifh Darnel A. 

I iMip DU (\ash- 

Mll Kfucm Meth- 

hst L] isdipal Pub- 

li-limt,' house 1891) . 

Shorter Hall, WillM-rf r li if-rsifi (II """"^ AFRICAN 

■MrTiioDisT Epi>iro- 
PAL ZiON t'mTRCTi had itboiigiu in the witliili T«al(if thr cdored 
members from the John Street Methodist K[iisi>(.pal (.'iiurch in 
New York in 17fl0. They 
were soon joined by others, 
and a eonference was called 
the next yeai', whicli prepai-ed 
the way for the permanent 
organization of the denomi- 
nation in 1820. They havi- 
made rapid progress, and are 
a strong and useful thiuxh 
In teaching and government 
they substantially agree witli 
the parent body, except that 
their genfral supcriuteudent-. 
are elected eveiy foul vears 
Their official organ is the 
"Star of Zion." In 186G a 
few ministers and members j 
in Ohio withdrew and formed 

the Evangelist Missionary f'nnice, which recognizes no creed I 
or standard of doctrine but tlie Bible. 
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See " One Hundred Years of the African Methodist Epiecopal 
Zion Chureh," Bishop J. W. Hood (New York, 1895). 

The Colored Methodist Episcopal Chx-tich was organized 
by the authority of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh South in 
1870, and it agrees with that body in teaching and polity. Tliey 
have developed a sti'oug and heutthful church. Their organ ia 
the " Christian Index." They have no foreign mission work. 

The Union Ameuican Methodist Ehscopal Church was 
organized in 1813 by colored nierabera of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, under the title of the African Union Church. The 
present name was adopted after the war. The doctrines and 
goverumcnt of this body are similar to those of the parent chureh ; 
bishops, however, are elected ovor>' four years. 

TiiE African Union Methodist Protestant Church " came 
into existence about the same time the Afi-iean Methodist Epis- 
eoiml Chureh was organized (181C), differing from the latter 
chiefly in objection to the itinerancy, to a paid ministry', and to 
the episcopacy." 

The bishops of the Afiiean Methodist Episcopal Chureh wid of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Chorch held a conference 
some time ago, imd adopted a basis of union for the two oi^ani- 
zations, as desired by the general conferences; but at present 
there is little prospect of the matter going further. 



There are in all, throughout the world, some thirty separate 
Methodist bodies. Two conferences of these have been held, 
known as the Eeumemcal Methodist Conference. At the last 
one, held in Washington, D. C, in October, 1891, there was quite 
a manifest sentiment toward closer union. The Methodists of 
Canada effected a union in 1882, holding a General Conference 
the next year. 



THE UNITED BRETHREN AND EVANGELICALS 

THE deuomiuations referred to iu this chapter ai'e essentially 
Methodistif: in their teaching, goverumeot, and methuds, 
thuagh independent in their origin. 



THE UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST 

This church was originated with the revival preaching of PliUip 
William Otterhein, of the Germun Reformed Church, who was 
bora in Germany, June 3, 1726, and Martin Boehni, a Mennonit« 
preacher, who was bora in 1725, It was at the close of a seruion 
that the latter had preached in a barn near Lancaster, Pa., that 
Mr. Otterbein embraced him, exclaiming, " Wir sind Briider ! " 
(" We are brethren ! ") This, doubtless, had its influence in de- 
termining the name. There was no intention at first of organiz- 
ing a church, but simply to prcn<^^h the gospel among the Germans 
of this country. Organization, however, became desirable and nec- 
essary, and the church was formed in 1800, The gntwth was at 
first alow, but later they spread quite rapidly. The slow growth 
may be aecoimted for in part by tlie esclnsive use of German. The 
United Brethren present no radically new dotitrines <if any kind. 
Their beliefs are those of other evangelical chm-ehes, and the 
theology is Armiuian. In 1889 was finally adopted a brief, clear, 
and compact statement of belief.* The founders itnit«d to em- 
phasize the need of consecration of s«inl to God and " personal 
• See Amerieaoi Chun-li Hislory Series Tol. rii., p. 357. 
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religious certainty," In its adniiuistratiuti it is distinguished as 
a body in which the power is almost equally divided between the 
ministry and the people. The 
people choose the lo^al ehureh 
officers, who form the major- 
ity of each official board. But 
one order of ministers is 
recognized— that of elders. 
Bishops and presiding elders 
are chosen from among the 
elders simply as superinten- 
deot'S. The ministry is itiner- 
ant, arranged by the bishop 
and presiding elders at each 
annual conference. No limit 
is placed upon the length of 
the pastorate, though auuual 
reappoiutrat-nt is iieeessarj'. 
Like the Methodists, they 
have quarterly, annual, and 
general conferences, tlie lat- 
ter meeting quadrennially. 
There is a i-epresentatiou of 
laymen in these conferences. 
The worship is uon-Iitiirgical. 
the mode, as also in regard to infant baptism. They tlius agree 
substantially with the Methodists, having theii- revival methods, 
class-meetings, and other features, although not receiving their 
impulse directly from them. 

In 1S89 oceiuTcd a secession. Fourteen delegates and one 
bishop -viithdrew fi-om the General Conference, taking with them 
about sixteen thousand members out of a total at that time 
of over two hundred thousand. The divisiou grew out of a dif- 
ference of opinion regarding the interpri-lation of the constitu- 
tional provision for amendment, and incidentally out of a dis- 
cussion that hml gone on ia the church for many years over 




In baptism there is liberty as to 
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tlie relation of cburch-menibei-s to secret societies, and ool- 
mijiated -wben the confer^ 
niiiK amended the ooneti- 
tution. Many lawsuits for 
the possession of property 
have resulted, which have 
been decided against the se- 
eeders, for the most part, 
and the wliole snbjeet is 
]iraptieal]y settled in favor 
of the majority. 

A considerable mission- 
ary work is carried on by the 
United Bi-ethren in Africa, 
China, and Japan. Some 
ciirbteen educational insti- 
tiitiiiiis are under the care 
of tlie chnreli. Their pub- 
lishing-house, which is a 

BiBhnpandto-luliDrcrwitliOUc-rtjpfn. Iftrgf one, is at DaytOU, 

Ohio. 
For further study tlie student is referred to the follow- 



" Handbook of the United Brethren 
in Christ," E. L. Shuey (Dayton, 0., 
1893). 

"History o£ tlio United Brethii'Ti 
Chnrch," John Lawrence (Dayton, <>., 
1888). 

"Life of Philip William Otter- 
bein," A. W. Dniry (1S84). 

"United Brethren," Rev. D. Ber- 
ger, D.D. (New York, Christian Liter- 
ature Company, 1894). (This is in 
vol. xii. of the American Church His- 
tory Series.) 





THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 



THIS denomiuatioii was at first known as tlie "AllirightB," 
from the llev. Jacob Albright, the founder, who was Imm near 
Pottstown, Pa., May 1, 1759. He was a member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureli, and be^u preaching iii the latter part of the 
last eeiitury among the UfrmaiiH of eastern Peniiavlvania, urging 
them to seek a higher 8])iritual life, " Gtnl euUed Jacob Albright 
to be tlie apostle to the Germans in America at the very thresh- 
old of the nineteenth century." lu 1800 he was chosen by hia 
converts as their pastor or bishop. The Evangelical Association 
repudiates apostolic succession and bases her claim to separate 
existence upon the call of Albright and the seal of God's approval 
to their work. After a time a full oi-ganization wa» effected, simi- 
lar to that of the Methodist Episcopal C'hnrch, except that, like 
the United Brethren and some others, the bishops are elected by 
the General Conference for fonr years and are not consecrated as 
bishops. The presiding elders are elected liy the annual confer- 
ences. Besides the quailei'ly and annual conferences, they have 
a General Couference, meeting every four years. The quarterly 
conference is composed largely of laymen, but there is no lay 
representation in the annual and general conferences. At the 
General Conference, October, 18il5, the limit of pastoral charge 
was changed to four years instead of three as formerly. At the 
same time it was proposed to admit lay delegates to the annual 
and general conferences ; this has not yet been adopted. Preach- 
ers are stationed by the bishop, with the assistance of the i 
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siding elders. In tcacliing and worship the association is in 
substantial agreement with the MetbudiBt C'hm-c.-h. Tht'ii- Articles 
of Faith are twenty- 
one in number and 
are strictly Arniin- 
ian. 

The missionarj- 
work of the chun-h, 
with missions in 
Germany and Ja- 
pan, is carried on 
under the direction 
of a General Board 
of Missions. The 
publishiug-hotlseof 
the denomination 
is in Cleveland, O. 
The official organs 
are " Der Christ- 
liche Botschaftei'," 
in the German lan- 
guage, and the 
"Evangelical Mes- 
senger." Tliree 
tilings for whiph 

the church contends are sound conversion, spiritual worship, and 
holy living. 

In 1891 occurred a split in the church, at which time two con- 
ferences were held, one in Indianapolis and one in Philadelphia, 
each claiming to be tlie rightful General Conference. The 
seeeders, called the Minority, and variously estimated at from 
twenty to twenty-five thousand, organized under the name of 

THE ITNITED EVANGEUCAI. CHnifH 

The division was the result of long-standing differences. The 
trouble, as charged by the Majority, was due to unwarranted op- 
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position to the rightful authority of the chtirijh on the part of 
the Minority. On the other hand, it is contended that the Ma- 
jority were transfonuing the governing body into an ecclesiasti- 
cal hierarchy. In 1894 the Minority adopted Articles of Faith 
and a Discipline wliich earefnlly prcser\'e the doctrines, spirit, 
and purpose of the original church ; but the powers of the bish- 
ops are carefully defined, the authority of the General Confer- 
ence is limited, lay representatives are admitted to annual and 
general conferences, and the control of local property is vested 
in the body creating it. Their publishing-honse is at Harrisburg, 
Pa. The official organ is the " Evangelical." 

Serious legal complications as to the possession of property 
have arisen. The civil courts have decided uniformly in favor of 
the original body on disciplinary grounds, without entering into 
the merits of the controversy. The United Evangelical Church 
has grown despite great difficulties, now numbering about 60,000 
members. 



For further study the reader is referred to the following : 

The Book of Discipline of each bfidy. 

"The Histoiy of the Evangelical Association," Rev. S. P. 
Spreng (New York, Christian Literature Company, 1894). (This 
is in vol. xii. of the American Church History Series.) 

" History of the Evangelical Association," E. Teakel (Cleve- 
land, 1892). 



THE CONGREGATIONALISTS 

IN our study of the denominations, we pass from tliose in 
whifih more or loss ecclesiastiea! autliority is vesU'tl in repre- 
sentative bodies to those in which each local chureh is ini1et>en- 
dent. We have spoken heretofore of a denomination as n L-him-h, 
as, e.g., " the Presbyterian Church," " the Lutheran tliiirph." Now 
we are not treating of an organic system, but of a fellowship of 
churches, so we say " the Congregational churches," " the Bap- 
tist churches." 



The distinguishing feature of Congregationalism is the form 
of poll tj- to which it has given the name "Congregational," the two 
distinctive principles of which are indeiwndency and fellowship. 
But, like other denominations. Congri'gational churches have 
something else to live for than simply their distinctive character- 
istic. 

1. niSTORy.— The first Congregational church in this country 
came in the cabin of the " Mayflower." landing at Plymouth. De- 
cember 21, 1620— a familiar story. But who were these Pil- 
grims T They were a company of people from Leyden, Ilolland, 
setting sail from Delfthaven. In Leyden there had been for 
eleven years a flourishing ehnrch under the pastoral care of John 
Robinson. The members were from England, some, with their 
pastor, having come from the town of Serooby. In 1G02 there 
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had been organized in Oainsborough, England, a Separatii 
church ; four years after it was divided into two congregatioiK J 
—one meeting in Grainsborough as before, and the other goingM 
to Scrooby, twelve mUeB away, the raeeting-place of the latter] 
being in the manor-house of Williara Brewster. The Separatis 
were those who renounced the established church and claimed 
the right of separate, independent churches. These Separati 
piineiples had been .=!OWii in Englaml in the previous century, 
and had grown lunid n]ipositi(in find perseeiition, watered by 




L 



The "Mayfli 



martyr blood. Among those who laid down their lives for'p 
the sake of Separatist principles were John Greenwood, Heniyj 1 
Barrowe, and Jolm Penry. Mention should be made of Robert'] 
Browne, one of the leaders of the Separatist movement 1; 
land. He gathered a considerable following, suffered much p 
seeution, and finally retiu'ned to the establishment. Persecnti<H 
drove many to Holland, where they found religious tolerationy 
But farther liberty was sought in America, whither Pastor Rob* 1 

* Donglaa Campbell's "Puritan ii 
be found iiitereBting and EUggeative 
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iiisoii sent a part of bis flock. These were the "Maj-flower" Pil- 
grims, who were followe<l by otliers lit different times. Promi- 
neut among thii EMlgrim ie-adcrs were Wiliiaiii Bi-ewster, William 
Bradford, John Carvpr, Edward Winslow, and Miles Standish. 
But the PiJgriiDS were 
followed by larger 
iiiinibers, who («mo 
directly fn)m England 
—the Puritans, who 
settled the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony. The 
distinction between 
Puritan and Pilgrim 
should Ije kept clearly 
in mind. The Puritan 
was not a Separatist; 
his pnrjHJse was to i-e- 
main in the established 
church and ptirify it. 
The Pilgrim was a 
Separatist, renouncing 
the theory of the na- 
tional chnrch. The 
Separatists were also 
called "Independentfi," 
a name that they still 

hold in England, while in this countiy they have only the name 
" Congregationalists." Transplanted to the New World.the Puri- 
tans found it expedient to separate from thechnrch of the mother 
country and to assimilate Ihemselves with theolder Pilgrim colony 
at Plymouth. " The smaller b<tdy gave strength to the lai-ger. 
In due time the two bodies were mar\'elouBly alike : all were 
* Called the "Apostle to the IihUbun." Hl- arqiuTcd t.Li' lun^inev of Ilii' 
IndiBos, was mtstsionary among them, and tran8lat«d the Biblu into the In- 
diim tongne (16S1-63). 
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Separatists from the establishmeDt ; all met lofrether ii 
Bstical sjiiods ; the civil and religious life Iierame a anit. Litt 
Plymonth ha«l proved stronger than largpr Majisachusetts Bay."* 

In >Salfin, Maf>s., the Puritans formed a church in 1G29 o 
ConKTC national lisisis, the people thoosing their own pastor an^l 




teacher l>y bnllot,~the fli-st recorded instance of the printed baU I 
lilt ill Auierii'a,~aud udiipting tlieir own covenant. It was t 
great stj'p for them to take— to set aside bishops and priests ft 
Bet apart their own ministers, and instead of rit«s and c 

■ Binhop Hurst, "Sliort HiHtory of the Christian Church," i 
t The oldest place of worship ia the TTnite<l I^talea wlJcli 

tiauously used for that purpose, lii uae 141 years before stoves were 

duued for beating purpoBes in 1S2S. 
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nies have Bimple fonos of worsliip. Of course progress was made 
slowly and aguiust opposition ; but Congregationalism had come, 
and come to stay. Among the Puritan leaders were John Win- 
tlirop, John Eudicott, Thomas Hooker, John Cotton, and Richard 
Mather. 

The peace of tlie Puritan churches was early disturbed : at 
first hy Roger Williams, who, maiuly for civil reasons, was ban- 
ished in 1635 j and then by Mrs. Aimc Hutehiuson, whose anti- 
Domian teachings gained considerable following. She was finally 
exeommunicsted. Later, Quakers were imprisoned, whipped, 
and even put to death. Baptists also suffered at tlie hands of 
tlie Puritans. The Plymouth colouists, be it said, were not con- 
cerned to any great extent in these intolerances. The severity 
of the Puritans is only pai-tly excused by the exigencies of the 
times, but they do not deserve the harsh invective to which they 
are often subjected. In 1650 there wert fifty-one Congregational 
churches, almost all in New England. 

After a prolonged diacussitin as to tlie relation of baptized 
but unregenerate persons to the church, and the right of their 
children to be liaptized, the "Half-way Covenant" was adopted 
in 1662. It declareil " that the members of the visible church 
are subjects of baptism ; that believers who have entered into 
covenant and their minor children are members of the visible 
church ; and titat the children of church-members admitted in 
minority, who are not scandalous in life and have owned the 
covenant, ai-e also to be baptized." This covenant eontinnad 
in vogue in some churches into the present century. Doctri- 
nal and ecclesiastical discussion occupied mneh time in Xew 
England, and resulted in the putting forth, as the expression of 
the consensus of opinion, of the Cambridge Platform, adopted in 
1648 after long discussion, and the Saybrook Platform in 1708. 

The Great Awakening of 1737 and the following years, led 
by Jonathan Edwards, George Whitefield, and others, had no 
little effect upon the Congregational churches of New England, 
which had suffered from religious declension, A quite extensive 
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Uplifted Ui«^H 
ces of teacfa-^^l 




revival prevailed for several years and permauently uplifted 
spiritual character of the churches ; but extravagances of teach- 
ing and method dur- 
ing the revival were 
mainly responsible for 
starting the 
movement that 
suited intheU 
churches {to be 
ferred to herei 
Puritan autecedents 
and Congregational 
pnucipl smadestrong 
and patriot c mvn as 
IS evidenced hv the 
part New England 
had in tl e Re\ olution 
(hi r h and state were 
quite cl selv con 
ne ted m New Eng 
land a connection 
tl at was not conb- 
ptetolv severed unl 
well on into the 
ent century 

The gulf betwt 
the Presbyterians and 
the Congregational, 
ist-s was not so wide in 
the early days, by any 
Tliere was an interchange of representatives 
between the Congregational State associations of New En^and 

' Benjamin Frankiin was baptir^ and attended worship liere. Tlia J 
Boston " Tea-party " was organized within its wiUls, 1773. It was used M'-f 
a riding-Bcliool during the oucupaney of Boston by the British troops, 1775. 




means, as now. 
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and the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh, aiid a 
cooperation in foreign and home missionary work. The Ameri- 
can Board did not become fully C'ongregational until 1870, the 
Home Missionary Society in ISGl. From 1801 to 1858 there 
existed a "Plan of Union" 
in home missionary work be- 
tween the two denoniinationH. 
Its working, however, was in 
large pai't such as to lead some 
one to remark that " the Cou- 
gregationalehun-ht'Hhad their 
rise in New England, flowed 
south and west, and emptied 
in to the Pr esby t<>rifl u CI mr eh ." 
Since the Plan of Union was 
abandoned the Congrega- 
tional ehurehes have spread 
more rapidly in the West. 

2. Obgakkation.— The or- 
ganization of Congregational 
churches is on the basis thai 
all ecclesiastical authority is 
vested in the local churcli. 
Each duly organized ehm-i'li 
has full power to elect its own 
officers, admit or exclude its 
own memlters, form its own 
creed, regulate its own wor- 
ship, and manage all its con- 
cerns. It is not responsible 
to any ecclesiastical authority 
above itself; it is responsible only to God. Congregational 
churches have two regularly elected classes of officers—pastors 
and deacons. The number of deacons in a local church varies 
aeeording to the size. The pastor is elected by the church, and 




Goveruur Jolin WiiilIirii)<'K stahie, 

Scallop Squarn, llnHloii. 
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Union Park Congregaliotttil Chiiruh, (Jhica);o, HI. 
Chnnili organised Hay 19, UW ; dedicated November 11, lBn4 : 
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Congregational churches of a State, meeting usually once a year. 
There is a National Council, meeting once in three years, com- 
posed of delegates fi-om local and State bodies. It was not i-egu- 
larly established until 1S71. All these are simply conferences, 
with no authority over the ehui-ches ; their actions, when any are 
taken, are in the form of reeommeDdations. 

3. Teachino.— It is not easy to define the teaching of Con- 
gregational ehui-ches, for the reanon that the theological views 

of Diiuisters and churches 

range from a strong Cal- 
vinism to the newest of 
the "new theologj-." In 
]S«0 the National Council 
took steps that resulted in 
the selection of a commis- 
sion of twen^-five leading 
men of the denomination, 
representing a wide range 
of views, wlio drew up " a 
clear, simple, and compre- 
hensive exposition of the 
truths of the glorious gos- 
pel of the blessed God, for 
the instruction and editi- 
cation of the ehui-ehes." 
This creed was issued in 
1883, and, while not bind- 




Rpv. Charles O. Finney, D.D. (1792-1 fl7S). 
iloirtnn; iirwldmt of Olwr- 
Nilogicul duDiliuiry ilKM-IA). 




ing, is quite generally accepted as a statement of StTijtlure tearli- 
ing. It sets forth the general evangelical teachings— belief bi 
the Trinity, tlie freedom and responsibility of man, the aUei 
tion of all from Grod, the providence of tiod, the inspiration of 



the pedestal is sculptured a represeiilnlicm at the hayst«ck, unA tlie n 

or the five students : Samuel J. Mills, Jnmeii RiohsnlB, Franeis L. liobbins, 

Harvey Loomis, and Byratn Green ; the olln-r iuBpriptiona are : " The field is 

the world;" "The birthplai'e of Am 
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the Snriptnres, the resnirection of the dead, and a final jiidgj 
meiit.* Many Congregational churches re^iuire «if their mem- 
bers only an assent to a simple coveuaut. At the National 
Council in 1892 the following minute was adopted : 

"Each Congregational church has its own confession of faitt 
and there is no authority to impose any general confession op 
it; nor are our i 
required to subscribe 
any specified doctrinal 
standards. But as a I 
of fellowship we have c 
tain creeds of acknovij 
ledged weight, to be i 
not as tests, but as a testa- ' 
mimy ; and we have also, in 
iTclesiastical councils and 
associations of churcheaE 
reeognized organs for t 
pressing the fellowship a 
declaring the faith held t 
our ehm-ches to beessenti 
as well as guarding the Mbi 
erty of thought generallj^ 
allowed in our ehurchea." 
i. WoHSHip,— The woi 
ship of the Congregationi 
churclies is uon-litnrgieal ; but Congregationalists are free tea 
adopt, and always i-eady to use, whatever may seem an aid t 
worehip and an enrichment of the service. Tliey observe t 
two sacraments, baptism and the Lord's Supper. The i 
mode of baptism is sprinkling, but Congregationalists do not r 
fuse to recognize other modes as valid. The Lord's Sapper i 
administered by the deacons passing the elements to the oonj 

" A copy of the creed way be hud from the Congregational Sunday-eeho 
and Publiohing F^ociely, BoBtoQ, for Ave eimts. 




Eev. Lyman Beecher, D.D. (1775-1863), 

Pnator tn Bonton and elucwhere, and iirenldi'ut 
»I I.Bne TlieiiluKlcal Seniiuai'y, CiucluDatl, O. 
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gation. The invitation to commiine is given to all members of 
evangelical eliurclies, sometimes broadly to all who ai¥ disciples 
of the Lord Jesus Olirist. C'ongregationalists hold mid-week 
pmyer and confei-enee meetinga, in which all are at liberty to 
take part. Persons who liave been voted U> membership are 
received conimiinion Sundays (generally every two months) on 
their entering into cove- 
nant. 

Congregationalists are 
an active missionary 
church both at home and 
abroad. The Aniericaii 
Board of t'ommisai oners 
for Foreign Missions, or- 
ganized by them in 1810, 
is the oldest foreign mis- 
sionary society in the 
eonntry. It is doing a 
largo and important 
work. The work of the 
denomination in thi> 
countiy is cairied I'li 
by the following soci- 
eties : the Congi-ega- 
tional Homo Missionary 
Society j the American 
Missionary Association, 

working among the freedmen, the Indians, the Chinese, and the 
mountain whites; the Congregational Chui-eh Building Society, 
for the erection of churches and parsonages ; the Congregational 
Edncation Society ; and the Congregational Sunday-si'hool and 
Publishing Society. They have also the Ministerial Relief Fund, 
for the care of sick and disableil ministers and their families. 
Tiiere are efBcient women's societies doing an auxiliary home and 
foreign work. 




Henry Ward Beerher (IMlS-lJliST), 
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CoDgrPfmtionaliBts take a foremost place in etlneation. This 
is seen in the positiou their ministers and laymen hohi, and in 
the institutions they havt' established, among whioh are Harvard, 
Yale, Amherst, Dartmouth, Bowdoin, Oberlin, Beloit, Marietta, 




Williams, Fisk, Howard, and many others. The theological 
training of their ministers js cared for by seven theolu^eal sem- 
inaries. Several important iaH}!;azliies and weekly papers are 
ably edited by Cuugi-egationalists. Thu Christian Endeavor 
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movement originated with a Cougregationalist, the Rev. P. E.1 
Clark, D.D,, in 18^1, tlien pastor of a Congregational chnrch i 
Portland, Me. 

For further study see : 

" Congregationalism," Henry M, Dexter (1865). 

" Congi-egationalists in America," A. E. Dunning (New York,. 
J. A. Hill & Co., 1894). 

•' Congregationalists," Williston Walker (New York, Christian 1 
Literature Company, 1894). (This is vol. ill. of the AmerieanJ 
Church History Series.) 

"Creeds of Congregationalism," Williston Walker (Scribners,!! 
1893). 

"Manual of Principles," J. E. Roy (Boston, Congregation^^ 
Publishing Society). 

" Congregationalism," G. N. Boardman (Cliieago, Advanqj 
Publishing Compuny). A pamphlet sold at ten cents {multum i 
pnnv). 

There is an extensive Iiter)''"ure, but these an- sufficient for the \ 
general reader. 



WHY I AM A CONGREGATIONALIST 



BY THE BEV. WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D., 
Pastor of tlip Shiiwmut Avenue Cougregatiotiu) CIiutpIi, Boslon 



^O far as we havi^ knowledge, Jesns spoke twicu ouly of the 
lO orfianizeti (;him;h. In one of these referenees • He states to 
Peter that His dmrcL shaU be founded upon a rock, and that tlie 
gates of Hades shall not pi-evail against it. Whether the rock re- 
ferred to was Peter's confcHsioii of tlie Christ, or Peter himself 
as tlie representative of those who, joining mth him in that con- 
fession, were to constitute tlie chiufli, is of little consequence. 
To Peter, as such representative, were given the promises of 
power and authority whieh were later eonfeired upon the church 
at large.t The other Bpeciflc reference i-elates to the forgiveness 
of ofFenHCS and the means of restoration to be applied to the of- 
fender.! The important wonls as related to tlie matter of the 
founding of the church are those whioi indicate that the court of 
last ap|Msal was to be the local body of believers r "And if he 
shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church: but if he 
neglect to hear tlie church, let bim be nnto thee as a heathen 
mau and a publican," Between the individual effort to effeiri 
reconciliation and the last official act of exeommunieation there 
is r«H»m for all hopeful attempts at discipline through deacons, 
committees, and other officers of the church. But the last effort 
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on the part of the local body of believers is counted final, witl 
out appeal to conference, presbyterj-, synod, bishop, or pope. 

1. The Words op Christ Sustain the Congregational Sn 
TEM OP Local Selp-GIovernment.— My first and most importonCfl 
reason, then, for being a Cougregationalist is that Christ, iu Hi«f 
two i-euorded references to the church as an organization, spoke I 

m one of the ihurch as C' 
posed ot thi. se who have their 'I 
bend of feUoH-ihip in tiie | 
truth embodied in Peter'8 1 
cuufcbtsion and m the other J 
indiLattd eleariy that the 
go^tmment of that body is J 
to t«j vested m the nieinbeitr I 
ship Concerning this gov» i 
eminent He nttei-ed a furthei! | 
word Where two or three I 
are gathered together in J 
My name, there am I in the | 
midst."* This is not prim»' 
rily a promise for the devo- I 
tional meetings of the church. 4 
It relates to the matterwhioh | 
Olirist was then discussin^^ 
It is a specific promise of I 
Christ, giving authority to J 

the local body of believers, organized for Christian service, and I 

guided by His Spirit. 

2. The New Testament Use op the Word " Chlihch." — b) 1 
that sense the word "church" is always used in the New Teata- ' 
ment. It is applied collectively to the company of believrars J 
throughout the world,! or to a local organization, embracing the j 
Christians who regularly worship together, and not, in the singo-J 

■ Matt, xviii. 20. t Epli. i. 22. 
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lar, to the churches of a district or (leiiominatioti .• To such a 
church, thus nrgauized, Paul wrote, comniamiing them, lM?ing 
assembled together with the power of the Lord Jesns, to put away 
an unworthy nieiiiber ; f and afterwanl t wnite to tliem to receive 
him again, in view of liis penitence and sorrow under hie punish- 
ment iiifliLit.ed Ijy majority vote.5 The directions of Jesus find, as 
we might expeet, their clear iuterpretatiou and amplification in the 
uisage of tJie apostles, which usage becomes an authoritative guide. 
EguAL Rank op Ministers.— In the New Testament churches 
the raiuisti'r« were of ccjual muk. They were sometimes called 
elders or preshyters, and sonii-tijnes bishops. These words, 
wherever used tcigether, are used interchangeably,! | as where Paul 
tells Titus to ordain preshyters or elders, stating tljeir qualifica- 
tions, and giving as his reason, " For the bishop must be blame- 
less, as God's steward " ; and where, addressing the elders of 
Ephesns, he says, as properly translated in tbe Revision : " Take 
heed ... to all the flock, in the which the Holy Ghost hath made 
yon bishops." The apostles were a hoard of missionary superin- 
tendents, having their special work in mattei-s growing out of 
their personal relation to Christ and the exigencies incident to 
ui^anizatioii. There is no Scrijiture autliority for the idea that 
the np«»st4>lk' ofBce is perpetuated either in the papacy, or in Uie 
episcopafj* of any otlier chun-h which has a graded ministry, 
a» opposed to the equal rank of all Congregational clergymen. 
Peter expressly discarded any sucli claim, and if there had been 
a difference between elders and bishops, he claimed the inferiitr 
office; as a matter of fact, he declareii the official equality of 
all.H One is our Master, even Christ; and Peter, Paul, popes, 
bishops, and ministers, with faithful laymen in the churcli, ai'e 

• Cf. Onl. i. 2[ Rev. i. 4; ii. 7. Btc. t 1 Cnr. v, 4. 

I 3 Cor, ii, 6. J TTip Greek is niriirup, " Ihe moro." " Ihe ninjority." 

I Titiw i. S. T; Acts xx. IT. 28, The Qreelt wor.is are npioiiiTrpn^,i-\aKQ- 
iroc. Thf^y mecui »lder or pr«ebf1«r, soil biHliop or jMBlor. 

II I Pet. ¥. 1, 5. 
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brethren. There are differeuees among us, but they are diffex>>l 
encea of ability, aobohirahip, character, and experience, not otm 
rank ; and this system a<!eords with the truth which Paul f 
forth in three great classic chapters.* 

The Sisterhood op CmiRCHES.— But Congregatioualism iS'l 
more than mere independency. It believes not only in thel 
brotherhood of lielievers, but in the sisterhood of chm'ches. f 
Following the example of the apostles as recorded in the fifteentl 
chapter of Acts, and tracing with interest the progress of feIlow*1 
ship by which was healed the threatened breach between tho^g 
gospel as understood in Jerusalem and the gospel as preached a 
Antioeh, Congregational churches now asseinlile by pastors a 
accredited delegates for the det^isiou of importaut questiom 
affecting the welfare of the cliurclies. These gatherings a 
courts, but councils ; yet it is usually possible for them to s 
as dill the council of Jerusalem, as the result of their combined 
wisdom and the fulfilled promise of divine guidance, " It s 
good to the Holy Ghost, and to us." t The decisions of counri 
have thus great weight, the greater because it is moral -^ 
only, and it is extremely rare that any church calling acoun^ 
refuses to ae^iept its fluding. 

CoNGREGATiONAiJSM AND CREEDS.— For its documentary fa 
Congregationalism is content to found its claims on nothing let 
than the New Testament, and it has no other creed that is bim 
jng upon its members. It acknowledges the wisdom and lei 
ing displayed in certain Mstoric confessions, and it-s repre 
tatives at national gatherings have more than once adopt 
confessions which indicate the spirit in which this tiody interpretV'fl 
the Scriptures. It is altogether probable that from time to ti 
Congregational bodies will continue to issue such BtatementaJ 
These have weight as a testimony and not as a test. 

Tras Claim Conceded bt Scholars.— It may be added that 

the claim of Congregationalism that the Xew Testament churches 

enjoyed local self-government is generally conceded, and most 

" Eom. sdi. 4-8; 1 Cor, ni. ; Eph. iv. 1-16. i Acts r 
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Bcholars of other denominations agree eesentially as to the polity 
of the primitive churches. It would be easy to adduce testimo- 
nies from the most einiiient church historians and eoiimientators 
of all denominations to support this statement. A single qnota- 
tion will suffice : 

"Although all the churches were, in this first stage of Chris- 
tianity, tinited togetlier in one common bond of faith and love, 
and were in every respeet ready to jiromote the iutere.'st aud wel- 
fare of each other by a reciproeal interchange of gtxtd offices, yet 
with regard to government iuu\ internal economy even- individ- 
nal church considered itself a.s an independent community, none 
of them ever looking beyond the circle of its own members for 
assistance, or recognizing any sort of external influence or au- 
thority. Neither in the New Testament nor in any ancient docu- 
ment whatever do we fliul anrthing recorded from which it 
might be inferred that any of the minor churchea were at all de- 
pendent on, or looked tip for direction to, those of greater mag- 
nitude or consequence." • 

Practical Phoof.— To this practically unaniraouS^estimony 
of scholaraliip there is constantly added testimony of the highest 
order tfl the New Testament authority of the Congregational sys- 
tem. Ten years ago, traveling in a part of the cotmtry where 
Congregatiimalism was absolntely unknown, I found u man who 
joyfully hailed me as a fellow-Cougregiitionalist. Seeking a 
more rational faith than the churches about him afforded, he 
studied his New Testament to find what kind of a cimrch its 
teachings contemplate, A man of bright and candid mind, he 
was not long in learning, but knew no name that gave his faith 
a local habitation. A peripatetic book-agent sold him a copy of 
a Ijook which contained, besides almost everjthing else, a brief 
description of the names and doctrines of different Christian 
sects; and when I met him he a.sked. "Are you a Congregation- 
alist t " and added : " I never saw one Ijefore. but I also am one." 

A larger illustration of the same principle was shown at the 
* Moslieim, " De Kebua CliriBlianonim," chop, i., see. 8. 
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laternational Congregatiimal Council in London, where a nei 
body sought representatioa. Oowiug ont of thi* body with whi«| 
they bad bi-en connected, these Seaii din avian Christians B 
t-o find for themselves a new faith whicli they miglit liave t 
the siiDi)le tt-aehiug of the New Testament. They organized tlu 
ehurehes and preached the gospel, and, coming to the couuci], 3 
was found that their faith and [>ractice were essentially one y 
modern Congregationalism as known in Eughin<l and Amet 

It is impossible to add weight to reasons such as these, 
they are tnie. as is conceded liy scholars of the first order in a 
denominations, then C-ongi-egationalism may look the world j 
the face without shame. WHiat^'ver reasons there may have b 
providential or prudential, which have led to tlie organization « 
other hodies,— and we would not questitm their righl to exist, n 
forbid them to cast out devils because tliey follow not with t 
—we may claim, in all modesty, a preeminent reation for the ho] 
that is within us. 

HoNdit.^BiJj History.— But while my real reason is the t 
namely, tirat I believe that Congregationalism can trace its BpirijH 
nal lineage from the New Testament churches, I find an addi 
reason for my faith in the history of Congregationalism ; 
America. Congregati(malitira intbe United Stat-eseameoverinfl 
" Mayflower " and rests its foot firmly on Plj-roonth Rock, 
noble men whoso names and deeds are n<tw the glorions heriti 
of all our land and the world were Congregationalists, and tl 
platted the mint-mark of their free and Ijjgh thought ou evi 
institution which they consecrated at that Pilgiim shrine, 
type of family life which they have given ns, the conception ( 
government which grew out of the compact in the cabin of ti 
" Mayflower," the charaeter of popular education fitted to prodiu 
men capable of self-government— all these ideals in home s 
school and state may be traced in their inception to the i 
which they cherished in the church, 

I do not forget that other denominations have had a share ii 
the extension of religuius liberty; I do not forget tLat Congi 
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gationalists did not in every place and all at. onee riw to the full 
noon of tlie truth whii-h dawned upnu them in thiise early days. 
But I remember with pi-ofimnd griititiide fo Gk>d that they were 
true to the light which they hod, and ti-ue to the words of their 
pastor, John Robinson, who exhorted them to expect more light 
to break from God's Word. I do not foi^t Roger Williams ; 
but I remember that it was not for being a Baptist that he waa 
banished by the Con g^ gationalists, but for definite and specific 
charges against the King of England— charges eertain to endan- 
ger the already preeariona relations between the colonists and 
the mother country unless they were repudiated by them. They 
bore with him long and labored with him im.ticntly. I wish they 
coidd have been more patient; I am surprised that they were 
so much HO. Tlie charter of MassachuBctts, which the colonists 
more than once risked life to obtain or have restored, he denonncwl 
as worthless, and persisted in a disturbance of tie peace of the 
Bay Colony that imperiled its very existence. They allowed him 
to remain in the colony on condition of his ceasing to teach the 
objectionable doctrines, which were aU but one political, and that 
one had nothing Ut do with his later Baptist principles; and 
when he broke his implied contract they were for sending him to 
England, where he might speak for himself, and not appear to 
speak for the colonies, in his application to the king of the most 
objectionable passages in the Apocalypse. As an alternative he 
fled to Rhode Island, where two years later he became a Baptist, 
but remained one for a short time only, doubting the efficacy of 
his own immersion, and becoming a '' Seeker." It is a strange 
perversion of history which has described his aUeged perseention 
at the hands of Con gre gationalists asdne to his subsequent faith. 
He was a good, erratic man with some great truths in his mind. 
It is a pity that he and his Puritan friends hud a falling out, but 
it is not to be wondered at. Both his descendants aud theirs, it 
is hoped, have learned some things since then. But the circum- 
stances of that time should never be maile to teaeh that Congre- 
gatiunalists were guilty of more than the truth will bear. 
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The Puritans Broad Mek ?oit their Time,— For thrar t 
the early American Clongregatioualists were brnad-niinded i 
They diti not learn at oace that church aiid state are better wholly 
separate, aud they attempted the ouly kind of a chiiri'h they 
knew— a t'hurch supported by public taxation, but on broader 
and more Ubei-al lines than they had known. They d 
be judged, not by the incidental infelicities of the experimei 
which they made in their progress toward a more perfect libert]pjl 
bnt by the improvement whicii they introduced, and the i 
which they cherished, and the foundations which they laid, 
going back over that history and tracing their painful progi 
I honor their honesty, I forgive them for their mistakes, i 
thank God for their upright, downright manliness and godlinet 
which was sometuiies mistaken, but was never cowardly i 
never afraid to try again. When they made mistflkes they n 
the first to admit it. There is no more heroic picture in the a 
nals of our country than that of Samuel Sewall, Chief Justice Q 
Massachusetts, standing up in the broad aisle of the Old S 
Meeting-house while there was read from the pulpit his confes 
that he had come to believe himself wrong in his part i 
witch trials. Witli all the world still hanging witches, as it s 
was, and the custom nowhere as yet abandoned save in 1 
England, where there had l>een a recent terrible experience,.! 
confession such as that should have saved the memory of bw 
a man the callow and flippant criticism of a later age. And t 
same may lie said for the spirit of the people whom he i 
sented. Sad as were their mistakes, I am not ashamed of s 
men nor to accept my inheritance through them, 

Congregationalism and Amerr'an Institutions.— I am i 
surprised, therefore, Uy learn the large part, which this system li 
in the shaping of American institutions. Just because chui 
and state were then so near akin, it came to seem to men e 
congruous thing that, having learned to manage their own a 
in the one, they could not be trusted with the other. We t 
of " civil and religious liberty." Wc should reverse the t 



Religious liberty eamo first. Having found their " church with- 
out a bishop," they sought for and obtained their " state without 
a king." Free and democratic government, guided by the divtue 
Spirit, in the church came to be to them an tuspiration aud in- 
centive toward the securing of a simitar govermnent and similar 
guidance in civil affairs. Heuce it is not surprising that while 
Episcopalians, with certain notable exceptions, were loyalists,— 
and that fact need not now imply disgraee,— Congregationalists 
were, in the Revolution, almost to a mau for the independence of 
the colonies. The village powder was stored in tlie top gallery 
of the fireless meeting-house ; but in the pulpit there was now and 
again a tongue of flame ; and it was the church-bell that was rung 
to call forth the minute-men. Aud when the new-bom nation 
burst its swaddling-clothes, and began to stand erect and define 
its position among the uations of earth, its democratic spu'it was 
nothing more nor less than the incarnation in the state of what 
was already eml>odied in the church which had given it birth, 
the sublime truth which is the corner-stone of Congregationalism : 
" Oue is your Master, even Christ ; and all ye are brethren." 

The Working of the System ; A Pkoohessive Chubiti.— If 
the reasons thus far given relate especially to the past, then there 
are present reasons why I am a Congregatioualist. 

The first of tliese is that the system works well. It magnifies 
the man and minimizes the machine. It makes much of the spirit 
and holds the letter of only relative value. It is flexible. It is 
rooted deep in the past, but its life is not all in its roots. It is 
at liberty to grow, and does grow, upward. It has an honorable 
past, and rejoices in it. yet it will not be fettered by its past. It 
fears a creed that cannot change. It reserves to itself the right 
to be wiser to-morrow than it has been to-day. It profoundly 
believes in the message of the Spirit as expressed in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and in the same Spirit, whose diversified gifts find expres- 
sion also in the enlightenment of the minds of those who now 
love Christ, and the authority of the church of the living God, 
which is the pillar aud ground of the truth. 
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Phomotes Intelligexce.— The next reason is that Congrega-1 
tionaURiii jtrodni'es intelligent citizenship and ntaki>s for the en-f 
ligbtenmeiit of the ennininnities in which it exists. Side by side'l 
stand in its thought the seliool-liouse, tJie lown-huuse, and tfas T 
meeting-house. Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth,. 
Mount Holyoke, Wellesley, and a score of other Christian eol- 1 
leges are its jewels, and a half-dozen theological seminaries tes- 
tify to its work for an educated ministri;'. If its influence were I 
subtracted from the educational work and the literature of the i 
nation, past and present, the result would be greater than would 
be modest for a Congi-egationalist to describe. 

Benevolence and Missions.— It is also, and lias been, a fee- I 
nevolent deuomiuatiun. In the metropolitan water district at' 
Greater Boston, Congregationalism is numerically a Hi tie strongee 
than any other denomination, and its recorded benevolence i 
little larger than any two of the others. It is well known tfaafr i 
its American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, witb. ( 
a half-dozen oflGcial ageneifis for htime missionarj' work, 
among the most effective of all such organizations in the world i 
to-day. It is a legitimate pait of the sjstem to make men aud i 
women broad-minded and liberal. That it does not succeed in i 
every case or in every church is sadly to be confessed ; but judgedf 
as it has a right to be, by its best work or by its averi^, it i^ . 
as humiin nature goes, a system of great efficiency and power. 

A Common Denominator.— Another ]>oiut deserves mention— - 
that Congregationalism stauds in favorable position for tlie pnv j 
motion of the reunion of Christendom. It is ali-nady a common J 
denominator among the denominations. Again and again peo* 4 
pie in a new community have come together, sa\"ing: "Letus^l 
sink all denominational differences and join in one nnion chnrch."* i 
And when the church has been organized on simple New Tesbu 1 
ment principles, some one has asked, "In what respect are \ 
now different f i-om a Oougregatioual chiirch t " And the answer ■ j 
has been : " In none, save that we lack the name and association,'' -i 
Sometimes they have added these, and sometimes they have not, | 
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Bnt it has lieen shown iu iimny cases that it it'ijuires an I'ffort 
little short of vinleut to keep a church of this ehani<!tei' from 
becoming in name what it already is in fact; and in my judg- 
ment therein lies a jtrojihecy for the future of Christendom. 

Other CVjngreimtion'ai, Bodies.— There are several younger 
bodies, that are known by distinctive names, wiiose form of 
government is Congregational, and whose system is derived from 
ours, stieh as the UuitariaiiB, the Universalists, the Baptists, and 
the Disciples. It is not my present pnriHiae t« state at length why, 
among the different bodies that maintain Congregational govern- 
ment, I am a Congregationalist, otlier than to remark that each 
of these other bodies seems to me to have added to the sim]tle 
Congregational idea an element of exehision or negation which 
is not consistent with its perfect development. I am not a 
Unitarian, not because I do not believe in one God,— 1 most pro- 
foundly do,— but because I believe that Qwl is nioi-e than can be 
expressed by the multiplication to infinity of mere human attri- 
butes; because I believe that the multitude of His historic reve- 
lations may best be classified by conceiving of them in three 
inelusive relations; because the great trutli— after whieh poly- 
theism blindly groped— that Go<l is more than imlivieible unity 
seems to me to express itself best in the tniths of the divine 
paternity, the human life of God, and the personality of the ever- 
present Spirit of God; because I cherish the Holy Scriptures; 
and because Jesns is to me more than I can account for in terms 
of simple humanity, though gla^lly I admit the reality of Hia 
human nature. I am not a Baptist because I believe tluit even 
if immersion was the original mode of baptism, the spirit of the 
gospel is opposed to the exaltation of the external into that which 
is fundamental. He who ate the passover not standing, nor with 
loins girded, nor with staff in hand, nor yet in hast«, bnt pre^ 
served the spirit of the rite in a wide latitude of form. He who 
went out of His way to disregard forms when they had come to 
seem sacred in themselves, <iid not without reason leave obscure 
the precise foi-m for the administi-ation of the two simple rites 
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which constitute the sacraments of the chureh. Dr. MacArthar,4 
in his excellent article, ''Why I am a Baptist," says: "If e 
there is organic unity, it will begin at the baptistery." If e 
there is organic unity, it will begin, not with the letter, bat ti 
the spirit. Baptists and Congregatioualists have more in a> 
mon than any other large and distinct Pnjtestaiit bodies. They j 
are one in polity, and oim in their demand for a regenerate charch* T 
membership, and one in their apjieal i'o the Bible and the Spirit J 
of God witliiii the meinbership of the church. Not upon thai 
Congregatioualist, who refuses to legislate for the conscience of J 
his brother or to judge another man's servant, is the responsl- , 
bility for the division between them. With close commimio% J 
which has practically gone from many large Baptist churches, 1 
logically goes close baptism. They stand or fall together. When! 
the test is made, as in time it must be made, on other than ex- 1 
temal rites, there will be room for the unity of Ujp Spirit, which 
ah-eady exists in so large measure, to attain its more complete 1 
iiianifestatioD. After all has been said that c-an be said in de- i 
fense of immersion, it cannot be held to affeet Christian charao- 
ter. I have received at one time into chureh-memliership mem- 
bers whom I baptized by spriukling and members whom I gladly 
baptized by immersion. No living man eoidd tell which was 
which, save for one half -hour or less. That is too small a differ- 
ence to justify the placing of a lifelong bar between them. On. 
the acceptance of Christ and on Christian character the test at 
last must come ; and no church has the right, by doctrinal or 
sacramental test, to exclude from its comnmnion or membership 'l 
any one who gives evidence of acceptance with Christ, or to limit 1 
the apostolic benediction, "Grace be to all them that love oup I 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity," 

So much for my reasons for being not simply an adherent ot'i 
a body that has Congregational government, but the Congrega* J 
tional body itself. Congregationalism, as such, has the greatest . 
possible liberty consistent with coherence and strength. It holds j 
its own convictions with the greatest possible charity. Between | 
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the negations of Unitarianism and the exclusiveness of the Bap- 
tist polity it stands, witli deep-rooted faith, but vrith the broadest 
Christiau fellowsliip. 

God gives to every star its peculiar glory, aud we would not 
dim the luster of any of our sister denominationB. In some 
lands it has been given to particular branches of tlie chureh of 
Christ to do a divinely ortlained work for Him. What Luther- 
anism is to Germany, what Presbyt^rianism is to Scotland, that, 
in its relation to onr history and the genius of our institutions, 
Congregationalism is to America. It has no fear for the future. 
It has encouraged learning and tmv thought, and still is able, in 
the light of all present or prospective knowledge, to read its 
Bible undismayed by the results of criticism. It stands secure 
in the liberty wherewith Christ has made it free, with face ever 
to the sunrise. 



UNITARIANS AND UNIVERSALI8TS 



THE Unitarians, though widely apart from the Congregfttion- 
alists in teocliiug, took their origin largely fn>m them in their 
beginning. The first C'ougregiitional church in tJiis eoiiiitry, the 
one at Pljiiioiith, is iinw a Unit-ariau church. The Uuiversaliste, 
too, had not a little of their sirength from Congregation alists in 
New Engluntl, and are more conveniently considered in this 
group of chm-ehes, 

THE L-NITARUN CHURCH 

1. History.— Uuitarianism as it exists to-day is a develop- 
ment. In the early church it )iad its beginning in Arianism. 
When the Reforniation had given an impulse to free inqnirj', 
ITnitariaui&m appeared in various places, and spread to a con- 
siderable extent, not without opixjsitiou and ixn-st'cution. The 
Uuitarian churches in America grew ont of a theological split 
among the Congregational chnrches of New England. While 
the first distinctively Unitarian church was ftinned from the first 
Episcopal church in New England, of which the Rev. James 
Freeman was pastor, yet the (rontroversy was almost entirely 
within the Congri'gal iouid ranks, and twenty-eight of their old- 
est settled churches in New England became I'liiturian very cnrly 
in the present century. jVmong these are the first clinn'bes in 
Plvniouth, in Salem, and in Bi>ston. Thev exiet to-dav under 
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the original covenants and the original names. The one 3 
Plymouth, for example, is the " First CongT^gational Chureh* 
though not an "orthodox" church, as the Congi-egational charehes 
are frequently ealled in New England. The niovenient bcpiii at 
a time when Arrainianisni was intlneueing Puritan CaKinism. on 
one nide, and when, on the other side, certain Calvinistie beliefs 
were extravagantly emphasized by Congregation a) di^'iTles. The 




appointment of Dr. Henry Ware to the ehair of divinity in Har- 
vard College, in 1H05, caused the fires that had been smoldering 
to burst forth. Later (1808) Andover Theological Seminary 
(Congregational) was established to counteraet the teachings of 
the new Divinity School of Harvard. Foremost among the 
leaders of the Unitai'ian movement was Dr. William E. Channing, 
a man of admired character and ability. On the 5th of May, 
1819, he delivered his celebrated discoiu*se in Baltimore at the 
ordination of Jared Sparks, which marks an important step in 
Unitorianism ; it became more clearly defined then. When Dr. 
Lyman Beecher came to Boston, in 1823, he says ; "All the lit- 
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erarj' men of Massachusetts were Unitarian ; all the tnistoes of 
Harvard College were Unitarian ; all the ^lite of wealtb and 
fashion crowded Unitarian chtirehes ; the judges on the bench 
were Unitarian." The Amerieau Unitarian Association was 
formed in 1825, but the first tmly national conference of Unita- 
rians was organized in 1865. 

2. Organization.— Unitarian churches are organized accord- 
ing to the Congregational polity : eai^h local church is indepen- 
dent, but the churches have a bond of fellowship in conferences 
and aesoeiations. 

3. Teachihq.— Unitarianism may be distinguished primarily 
by the belief in the oneness of (iod and the rejec(i{>n of the 
Trinity, or three persons in the Gixlhead. There is no (iodhead, 
ac<'.ording to their view, as understood by the evangelical 
(Oiurches. Chanuinff emphasized the Fatherhood of God and 
tlie brotherhootl of man, and he held tliat Jesus was an angel or 
spirit incarnate. But the majority of Unitarians of to-day hold 
tn a purely humiiu view of Jesus and the purely human charac- 
ter of the Bible. Their position is eharactorized by tliree prin- 
ciples: ■' 1. The right and duty of every nmn to exercise his 
freest thought upon the highest themes. 2. The right and duty of 
making reasonableness or i-ationality the final test of truth. 
3. The superiority of cliarai-t^r to ci-eed, of conduct to belief."" 

W0R.SHIP.— The worship of Unitarian churches is mostly non- 
liturgical. They do but a small amonnt of missionary' work, but 
are active in education and philanthropy. They have always 
had among their meinlws a large nunilwr of educated men. To 
name the literati of New Kiiglanil is hut, for the most part, to 
name Unitarians. The I'hief organ of the Unitarians is the 
"Christian Register." 



For fnrther study see the following : 
" Unitarianism since the Reformatit 



Joseph Henry Allen 
W, Chftdwick. in " Wlij- I am what. I am," p. 87. 
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(New York, Christian Literature Company, 1894). (This is 
vol. X. of the American Church History Series.) 

"Modem Unitarianism," James Freeman Clarke (Philadelpl 
Lippincott&Co.JHSG). 

" Unitarianisni : Its Ori^n and History " (Boston, Ameri( 
Unitarian Association, 1890). 

" Old and New Uuitai-ian Belief," J. W. Chadwick (Best 
1895). 



THE UXn'ERSALIST CHURCH 



Universalist churches, fio named, exist only iu the United States ; 
but thiB does not meau that Uiiiveraalist views are confined to 
this country, or to modern times. Among the early Christians 
tliere were those who believed in the reconciliation of all souls to 
God, and fniin the Reformation to the present day this view has 
been held in various places. l>r, Edward Bewhersays: "All 
who held lo universal restoration in the early ages were, as a 
uuiventaJly conceded fact, eminent and devoted Christians. . , . 
Beyond all donbt, in the age of Origen and hia scholars and in 
the times of Theodore of Moj^suestia (a.d. 200-420). the weight 
of learned and influential cccJesiastios was on tJic side of nniver- 
sal rest«i-ation." 

1. HiST<JBY,— The Uuivei'salist churches in this eonntrj' date 
back to the jn-eaching of John Murray, at one time a Methodist 
preacher. He ret^eived his views from the preaching of James 
Relly. iu London, where a church had been est«l)Ushed about 
1750. Mr. Jliirray came to America in 1 770, The first church was 
organized in Gloneester, Mass., in 1779. Uuiversaliat (cachings, 
however, had found advocates in this country before Murray 
came. The spread of Universalism owes miieh to the Rev. 
Elhanan Winchester, who hud been a Baptist preacher in Phila- 
delphia, and to tile Rev, Ho.sea Ballon, the son of a Baptist 
preacher in New Hampshire. The first associnliou was held in 
1785, in Oxford, Mass., bnt ceased to exist in two years. In the 
meantime Universalists gained the legal right of exemption 
from taxation for the support <>t any ministers but their own. 
300 
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In 17{)0 a couvention was beld in Pliiladelphia, which eBtablished 
a more perfect organization by adopting a platform of govern- 
ment and a profession of faitli. Tliis convention was dissolved 
in 1809. A convention for the New England churches was or- 
ganized in T7i)3, adopting the Philadelphia platform and profes- 
sion. The present one, 
known as the Win- 
chester Profession, was 
adopted in 1803. This 
con veil tit)n exists to-day 
as the Univerealist Gen- 
eral Convention. Its last 
biennial meeting was 
held in Meriden, Conn., 
in Oetolier. 1K95.» 

2. Organization. — 
The polity of theXJniver- 
salists is a modified Con- 
gitgationalism. Each 
parish manages its own 
genoi-al ooneerns. The 
parishes are organized 
into State conventions, 
which exercise within 
State limits a jurisdic- 
tion over the clergymen and eliurches. The State conventions are 
composed of all firdained clergj-men in fellowship residing in the 
State and engaged in the work of the ministry, of the officers of 

* At tie meeting of the General Convention in Ootnber, 1 897, the follow- 
ing aummary of doctrine was Bdopte<l : "A belief in the universal fatherhood 
of God ; the spiritual aiithorit}' and leadersliip of his Son, Jesus Christ ; the 
truatwortbiness of the Bibli' as containing a progressive revelation from God; 
and the final harmuny of all BonU with God." 

If this is endorsed bj the next biennial convention it will become Uie 
recognised creed of the denouii nation. 




Rev. John Mun'iii 



the conveiitiun, and of lay delegates trboseii by parishes in felloir* i 
ship. TLe General Convention has jurisdiL'tioii over all clergj-men 
and parishes of the denomination. It is composed of all jiresi- 
deuts and seeretariea of State conventions, and ot delegates, 
clerical and lay, chosen by the State conventions, the number 
representing each State being determined by the number of'J 
parishes and clergymen in the State. It is the court of flnat.l 
appeal. Parishes are bound to observe the laws enacted by tfaei] 
conventions. The settlement and dismissal of pastors i-est withJ 
the parishes. 1 

3. Teaching.— Universalists are distinguished by the teaching J 
of " the reconciliation of all souls to God, througli the grace that J 
is revealed in the Lord Jesus Christ." They give a very prom- J 
incut place to the inculcating of morality and the pi-actice oC J 
good works. They quite generally reject the strictly Trinitarian 4 
view of Christ as a part of the Godliewl, many regarding Him J 
as perhaps superhuman ; but the younger generation are moving -J 
toward the Unitarian view of His nature and person, but, like J 
the newer Unitarians, ascrilje to Him divine and infallible au- I 
thority as a sjiiritual guide and counselor, commissioned and 1 
anointed and endowed of God for the gi-eat work of the world's J 
salvation from all siu, which they believe He will at lengtli com^ | 
pletely accomplish. At the last General Convention the follow- 1 
iug stivtenient was adopt<!d, subject to confinnation by the next J 
convention, wliich perhaps best expresses the present teaching I 
of the Universalists and will take the place of the Winchester j 
Profession : 

" Art. I. We believe in the universal Fatherhood of God and I 
in the universal hnrfherbood of man. I 

" Art. II. We believe that G(m1, who has spoken through ^1 1 
His holy prophets since the worlil began, hath spoken nnto na I 
by His Son, Jesus Christ, oiir example and Saviour. J 

" Art. III. We believe that salvation consists in spiritnaJ one- 1 
ness with God, who, tltrough Christ, will gather in one tbe whole J 
family of mankind." J 
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4. Worship.— The worship iu Uuiversalifit churches is uuii- 
Utiirgical. Mid-week prayer and conf ercuce services are generally 
held by them. They observe the two eaeramcnts of baptism aiid 
the Lord's Supper, baptism being geuei-ally by spiinkling, but 
other modes being permitted if preferred, or the rite even being 
omitted if desii-ed. Members are received if they are in sjinpathy 
with the teaehingB of the Univcrsalist Chni-ch and give evidence 
of a desire to live a Christiau life. 

The young j)eople of the churcih are organized iuto the Young 
People's Christian Union, similar in most respects to the Christian 
Endeavor Society. The rniversalists do very little foreign mis- 
sionary work; they, however, have a flourishing mission in 
Japan. Education has been given an important plaee by them ; 
their lemling institution is Tufts College. They publish a numlwr 
of periodicals, tlie most prominent beiug the " Christian Leader." 



For further study see the following : 

"Universalism in America," Richard Eddy (Boston, Uuiversal- 
ist Publishing-house, 1886), 

Vol. I., American Church History Series {New York, Christian 
Literature Company, 1894). 

" The Columbian Confrress of the Universalist Church " {Boston 
Universalist Publisliing-house, 1894). 

"Ancient Histwrj' of Univeraalism" (Boston, Universalist Pnb- 
lishing-honse). 
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THE BAPTISTS 



WE turn now to tliL' denoiiii nations that teach that bajitisin is 
to be administered to believers only, and that by immer- 
sion. It is true, of course, that this does uot r.onstitutv their only 
right to be ; they have something else to live and work for, as will 
be seen ; but it gives them a mark by whieh tliey are moi-e readily 
known. The largest of them, and as far as the distinctive teach- 
ing is concerned the parent Iwdy, is the Baptists. 

1. History.— In the sixteenth century Anabaptists fled fi-om 
persecutiiin in the Netherlands and settled in England. The 
Anabaptists, or rebaptizers, were so called beeanse they rebap- 
tized those who had l>eeu baptized in iufiincv, rejeuting infant 
baptism. They contended for other priin-iiili's iind prmtii'i-s as 
well, whieh are found in a measure anions thv JUunouites and 
Friends. Under the influence of these Analiaptist it'fugees was 
started the Separatist movement in England, with Robert Browne 
as iemler, of whom we spoke more fully in Chapter IX. As the 
movement extended and the Separatists were pei-secuted in 
England, many of them found asylum in Holland. The con- 
dition of things had changed." There the English Separatists 
came under the influence of Anabaptists, or Mennonites, as the 

* The influence of Holland has recenrly been emphasized in a veiy abls 
work by Douglas Ciimpbell, " The Puritau in HnlliiTid, England, and Aroer- 
ipR." On the subject in hand, sec vol. ii., jip. 17T et acq. 
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Anabaptists in Holland were tbeu called from their leader, Simon. 1 
Menuo. As a result they became Baptists, and some of these 
returned to their native land and formed the first Baptist church 
in Loudon in 1611, with the Rev. Thomas Helwys as pastor, who, 
with the others, had Vjeen baptized in Holland by the Rev. John 
Smyth. They were called General Bajitists, because of their be- 
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hof that the grace of God was for all mankind throug'h the merits J 
of Christ. They were Arminians in theology. At the outset the j 
mode of baptism was not so strenuonsly insisted upon as was tl 
opposition to infant baptism. The above does not, of course^ i 
give a complete account of Baptist origins, but some of the s 
leading up to the formation of the first Bajitist church in I 
land. Dr. Lorimer remarks : " Our people maintain, in view 
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all tlie facts thus far attainable, that they are the children of the ! 
Anabaptists and the grandchildren of the Waldenaes ; and, with- 
out claiming any succession of Ghurclies or asserting that all the 
Waldenses preserved inviolate their earlier creeds, they assign 
the date of their birth to a period ' whereof,' in the language of 
cfiinmcin law, ' the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.' 
They concede that they may not have let their light shine in one 




Bedford Jail. 
Where BunrAo wu ImprlBonod aoso-n). and when he wrote " The Pllgrtm'B 

ProKre«»." 

continuous, steady, unbroken stream through all t.lie centuries [ 
but they are sure that it has shed intermittent rays like those that J 
flash from a revolving light over the ocean's vast expanse, n 
penetrating the darkness, tlien fading for a moment into I 
night, only, however, and forever, to return again." 
* Geoi^fe C. Lorimer,"The Baptists in Ulstory,'' 
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Tlie first Particular or Calvinistic Baptist clmreh was estab- 
lished in Htigland iu 1633. 

But, eniniiig over to Amertoa, the honor of beginning the Bap- 
tist chim-bt-s lielongs to Hogor WillianiB, tiit)iough thfire were 
those with Baptist views here before him, anil, in faet, when he 
came he was not a Baptist, but a Separatist, llis pronounced 
views and fearless advcKjacy of them in the Massachusetts C-olony . 
soon got him into trouble. The storj- of his banishment in 16351 
is too famUiar to need recital liei-e. It has been the iMieasion of 
uiucli discussion and controversy— with denunciation, sarcasm, 
and ridicule on one side, and countercharge, i-esentment, and 
palliation on the other. But we will let the bones of the out- 
spoken and not over-discreet, Williams rest under the old apple- 
tree where they were buried, and tlie ashes of our stern and 
prudent Puritan forefathers remain undisturbed in their last 
resting-platfc. It was when lioger Williams wiw baptized by^ 
Ezekiel Holliroan, and he in turn 1mptize<l Ilolliinan and eleven^ 
othei-s, in 1639, that the first Bapti.st ehurcli in this eountrj- was J 
fonned. Williams's eonneclion with it was brief. Questions 
arose in his mind as to the validity of Lis baptism, and he left 
the chnn^h and I>eeanie a " Seeker." Wliether the chtireh it«ielf 
hadcontinuiinBcxistenei'is a matter of dispute. Anivther church , 
was organized in New|)ort, R. I., in 1644, which lays ehum to 1 
licing the oldest Baptist church in America. It is thus seeii that i 
the Baptists in Anierii-a have no direct historical cimneetioii with 
those ill the old country. Rogi-r Williams and his followers es- 
tablished a c«lony in RJiode Island where i-eligions toleration 
was fully granted. Baptists are wont to make much of their 
early teaching and proetii'c of n-ligions free^lcini. There was 
found a considerable following of the Baptifit views,— the first i 
)iresident of Har%-anl College, ITenry Dunster, was a Baptist.— ' 
but their spread was amid great iwrsccntion. "Massachusetts 
lianished and whippinl them. New York fined, imprisnneil. aud 
banished them. Virginia east thern int<i prison for prcatdiing the 
gospel and even for hi^aring it. The first churi^h establiiJied i 
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Maine was so harried by ^"iolence, fines, and imprisonnipnts that 
it was broken up. Milder treatment was experienced in some 
of the colonies, notably in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and South 
Carolina; and in the latter State Baptists increased rapidly."* 
Up to the time of tlie Revolution the Baptists were not very 
nnmerous in the colouiea ; bat from that tame on, and especially 
after religious liberty was granted, their growth was marked atid 
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rapid. Associations of churches were formed in different locali- 
ties as the churches multiplied, but a general organization was not 
made until 1814. In that year was organized the General Con- 
vention, primarily for the purpose of carrying on foreign mis- 
sionary work, broiight about by the change of views of Judson 
and Eice, who had been sent out by the American Board of Com- ' 
• "ConeiBe Dictionary of Religious Kiiowlodgt.," article "BnptiHts." 
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iiiiaaionere for Foreign Missions (CVingregational). On the voy- 
age to India, by private study, they adopted Baptist priiicipleB, , 
and were baptized by Ward on their arrival there. The result 
of their lottera ai»d a visit of Rice t« this eonntry was the com- , 
ing together of the (Jfeneral Convention. Tliis gave more unity 
and impetus to the Baptist cause. The convention met there- 
after every three years, ami is therefore known as the Triennial 
Convention. The atteution of the convention was very early 
directed to the need of a better-educated ministry, for in many 
places there were uneducated and unsalaried ministers. The 
success of such men in arousing the feelings and creating an 
excitement gave them a prestige in certain quarters. The betr- 
ter carrying on of the work of the denomination brought about 
the formation of State conventiims ut different times as they 
could be efffcted ; and these, with the genenil body, made wise 
pntvision for an educated ministry and the diffusion of know- 
ledge. Brown University had been established, but Hamilton 
College and Colunibinn College and other iiistiliitious were a re- 
sidt of the new movement. The Baptist family was not wifhimt 
its dissensions and divisions, wliich will be mentioned later. 

2. OmiANiZATiON.— The govermmmt of tdie Baptist ehiindies 
is of tlie Independent or Congregational type. Each h>cai con- 
gregation governs its own affairs. In this respect they are 
identical with tlie Congregationalists, Disciples, and Christians. 
They have associations, conventions, and congresses, but simply 
for fellowsliip and discussion, and without ecclesiastical authority. 
Councils ordain and install ministers, and recognize newchui-ehes. 
Wldle each congregation is independent in its action, they are 
bound together by these fellowsbipping bodies, which are com- 
posed of pastors and delegates from the churches. Thj denomi- 
nation acts as one body in missionary, educational, and like 
enterprises, through organized boards and conventions. Each 
hureb has its pastor and deacons, who have charge of t}i« 
spiritual affairs of the ehnrch, and its board of trustees, who i 
have charge of the property, all subject to the action of ) 



church. Members are received aud dismissed by vote of the 
local cliureh. It is a simple demoiiraey. 

3. Teachino.— The teai'hing of the Baptists may be charae- i 
terized in the main as a somewhat liberal Calvinism, There | 
being no eentralized authority, the Baptists have no formally J 
adopted creed or confession for the denomination. Each churcK | 




is at liberty to formnlate or adopt its own articles of belief— 
liberty that is not abused ; but evaupelical, aud, for the moet | 
part, Calvinistic teaehings are followed. They accept the Bible i 
as the only infallible rule of faith and practice. The point of ' 
departure in their t^'acbing is that only believers are to be bap- J 
tized, aud that baptism is the ijiimemou of the believer in wateo^J 



Baptists claim as their distinctive feature that the charch of 
Christ is a spiritual body consisting only of such as have given 
creditable evidence of regeneration and liave been baptized on 
]irofession of faith. This regenerate membership, and not tbe 1 
rejection of infant baptism or the mode of baptism, it is insisted, 
is the most fundamental teaching with them^ and yet, when 
plans of union are on foot, it is the matter of immersion that is 
urged. This must still sen'c in lai'ge measure to characterize 
them. For the most part, they limit their fellowship in tlie 
celebration of the Lord's Sui)pcr to those who have been bap- 
tized, i.e., immersed. Not a few are opposed to this " close com- 
munion." The essential elements of a Baptist church are thus 
set forth : " The Bible for its creed ; believers who have been 
duly baptized (immersed) on their personal profession fur its 
members ; democracy, clergy and laity exorcising equal right*, 
for its government; and an upright life, full of good works to- 
ward all men, for its ritual and vHudication." • 

4. Worship.— The worship of the Baptist churches is non- 
liturgieal, resembling that of the Congregationalists, the Presby- 
terians, and others. They observe the two ordumuces, baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. Mid-week prayer services are held by 
them. Members from other (-hurches are not received if they 
have not been immersed, nnless they submit to that ordinance. 
As has been intimated before, tlie Baptists carry on a large and 
important missionary and educational work at home and abroad. 
The foreign missionary work is nnder the direction of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionarj- Union, which was organized in 1845 
after tlie withdrawal of the Southern Convention. They have 
missions in Burma, India, China, Japan, Africa, aud elsewhere. 
The home missionary work is carried on by the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society. The E^ducation Society was or- 
ganized in lft88. The Baptists have a number of lai^e and im- 
portant educational institutions more or less closely connected 
■with them, among them Brown University, tbe University of Chi- 
• Lorimer, "The Buptista iu Hialory," p. 78. 
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oago, ColpiU' University, tlip Univfi-sity of Rochester, Crozier 
Theological Seminary, and Newton Tbeologii-al lust i t tit iou. The 
American Baptist Pultlieation Sociely, lueated lo Philadelphia, 
is among the largest piibli slung- houses in the conuti^. While 

thf young people of many of their churehes ait; cuiuu-etcd with 




the Cliristian Endeavor movement, tliere has been f'niiied the 
Baptist Young People's ITuion, to which a large numlier V>eh>ng, 
In 1844 there oeeurre*! a split in the [baptist denomination 
growing out of the antislavery agitation, and the convention of 
Southern Baptists was formed in May, 1S4j. These chmx-hes 
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of the South are identical in orgftnization, teaflhinp, and worship 
with the churches of the North. They earn- nn tlioir missionan- 
work through their General 
Convention. Their most in- 
teresting foreign work is that 
in Cuba, but besides this they 
have other imimrtant enter- 
prises. 

Another body, and numer- 
ieally the largest of the Regu- 
lar Baptists, is the Colored 
Baptists. Before emancipa- 
tion they had some chnn'hpR 
of their own, going Jl^ '' 
back as the formiitinn 
the First African Biip ■ 
Church of SavannRh,Oii., m 
ITSy. But it was aft*r lluir 
freedom that they became in- 
dependent and their rennvrk- 
able growth began. Inteach- Oliver IMiIpk. 

ing and polity they are the composer of oinnuition."- 

same as tlie above ; but their 

worship is more demonstrative, esp<4?ially among the ignorant. 
They carry on a missionary work in Africa. Tlieir missionary 
and educational work is dime tlin^ugh the Xational Baptist Con- 
vention, a recently consolidated body with three dejiartments. 

Besides the above Regular Baptists, the following separate 
bodies should be mentioned : 

The Free\vill Baptists, or, as they prefer, the Free Baptists, 

* This memorial tablet and bas-relief portrnit of Oliver Holden, composer 
of "Coronation." first sung in 1793, was erected by the Unitarian Society and 
placed in the old parish church at Shirley, Mass.. of which at one time he 
was connected. He was one of the tret to oi^tiixe the Baptist church in 
CharlcHtown, Mass., and "gave the land for a meeting-house." He was the 
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date from 1780, when their first church was formed in New Dar- \ 
ham, N. H., by Benjamin Randall, who was formerly a Congre- J 




gationa'ist. They m-c Congregational in government, hold to 
baptism by immersion, and are Arminiau in theology, teaching J 
author of some of our best churnh hymtiH and hinea; the followingis found in J 
maii7 of the bynmals of tlie present day: 

"They who seek the throne of gnwe. 

Find that throno in every place ; 

If we liTe a life of prayer, 

God iB present everywhere. 
"In OUT sickneHS or our health. 

In onr want or in our wealth. 

If we look to God in prayer, 

God is present everywhere." 
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a general atonement and tlio free will of man to accept or reject 
Christ. The sejiaration occurred when more rigid Calviniatic 
views were held thau now. The Freewill Baptists are " open- 
communionistB." Their first General Confereiiee convened in 
1827; they also have yearly and quarterly conferences, whi«h 
have advisoiy and admonitoiy powers. In 1841 they were joined 
by the Fi-ee-commimion Baptists of New York. They sustain a 
vigorous mission work in India, besides other work. Hillsdale 
College in Micliigaii and Bates College in Maine, connected with 
which is Cobb Divinity Scliool, are their leading institutions. 

The Obioinai, Fbeewiu. Baptists, found in North and South 
Carolina, are in substantial agreement with the foregoing. They 
are Arminian Baptists. The oltsorvance of the communion 
and the washing of the saints' feet are usually held by them 
quarterly. 

The Seventh-dax. Baptists, at first oallwl Sabbatarian Bap- 
tists, date back to 1671, when their first church was established 
in Newport, B. I., by Stephen Mumford. Their General Conference 
was formed in 180C. It has the right to exclude churches out of 
harmony, but the government of the chui-eh in the main is Con- 
gregational The conference appoints boards for the administra- 
tion of the work of the denomination. Their distinctive teaching 
is that tho seventh day of the week, and not the first, shonld 
be observed as tlie Sabbatli. They carry on some missionary 
work- Their leading institution and headquarters are at Alfred 
Center, N. Y. 

The General Baptists are another body in essential agree- 
ment with the Freewill Baptists. They are found principally in 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, and Misiiouri, Their first o^iianiza- 
tion in that region was in 1824, but there had been Genera] Bap- 
tists in England and in New England and in the South. 

The Anti-mission Baptists, also called Primitive or Old School 
Baptists, used to be known as " Hard-shell Baptists." They sejMi^ 
rat«d from the Regular Baptists early in this century. They hold 
hyper-Calvin istie doctrines, and are opposed to missions, Simday- 
schools, and all " contrivances which seem to make the salvation 
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of men depend on human effort." They are found almost ei- 
clnsively in the Southern States and chiefly in the conntiy 
regions. 

The Six-principle Baptists had their origin among the early 
members of the church at Newport, R. I., who adopted the six 
principles foiind in Hebrews vi. 1, 2, viz. : repentance from dead 
worirs, faith towai-d God, baptism, laying on of hands, resurrec- 
tion from the dead, eternal judgment. A small remnant, less 
than a thousand, now exist. They are found, for the most part, 
in Rhode Island. 

TuE Separate Baptists, formerly more numerous and impor- 
tant than at present, are found only in Indiana. They arose 
during the preaching of Whitefield in the last century. They 
believe in a general atonement and are free-commnnionists. 

The United Baptists are what are left of the union of the 
Separate and Regular Ba{itists about a c^^ntury ago. Their 
teaching is a moderate C'alvinifim. Tbey believe that feet-wash- , 
ing ought to be practised by all baptized believers. They are ' 
cIosB-coniiu union Baptists. 

The Baptist Church op Christ is another moderate Calviniatio 
and small body dating ba«k to the beginning of this century. 
Tliey teaeh a general atonement, and they believe that washing 
of believers' feet, as well as baptism and the Lord's Supper, are 
to be observed until Christ's second coming. The majority are 
found in Tennessee. 

The Old Two-seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarian Baptists 
are an obscure body found mostly in the Southwest. They be- 
lieve in " two seeds "—one implanted in man at the fall, which is 
the seed of death, the other given by the Holy Spirit to those 
who are called. There are various differences among them and 
some variations in their name. 

The student is i-eferred to the following works on the Baptists : 

"Historj- of the Baptist Cliurches in the United States," Pro-J 

fessor A. H. Newman (American Church Historj' Series, with an J 
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excellent bibliography. New York, Christian Literature Com- 
pany, 1894). 

" History of the Baptists of New England," Backus. 

" History of the Baptists," Dr. Thomas Armitage (New York, 
1887). 

" A Short History of the Baptists," Henry C. Vedder (Phila- 
delphia, 1892). 

Article by the same in " Concise Dictionary- of Religious Know- 
ledge." 

" The Baptists in Historj'," Q. C. Lorimer (Boston, Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., 1893). 

" History of the Freewill Baptists," Stewart. 

For statistics see Appendix. 
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BY THE REV. ROBERT STl'ART MAC ARTHtTR, D.D., 
Pastor of Calvary lUpUat Church, Nuw York City 



THE ([in'sliiiii, " Wliy am r a Baptist T" I BhouM answer by say- 
iug tliat it. is iH-i-aiise I believe that Baptist dm-trinps are the 
d(M!trincw (if the New Testament as interpreWd alike by the high- 
est seholarship and by the underfitanding of mileamed bat devout 
readers ; and, furtliermore, because these doetrinee are in mauy 
resjiects in harmony with the views adopted by the best thought 
of to-day, whether in the ehurchcs or without. If oue were asked 
to state the fundameutal idea of the Baptists, he might give it as 
this : personal faith in the Lord Jesus atune saves the wnd ; or, 
stating the thought negatively in its relation to baptism, baptism 
will not make a man a Christiau. He might also enlarge the 
thought by saj-iug, obediene* to the will of Christ as expressed 
in the inspired Scriptures, ineludiug personal faith in Christ as 
the ground of salvation, l>a|)tisiii into the name of the Trinity as 
the profession of that fiiith, and loyalty to Christ in all other 
things which He has commanded. A t'liristian sliould, of course, 
be baptized, as a soldier should put on a nniform; but as it is 
not putting on the uniform which makes a man a soldier, so it is 
not baptism that makes a man a Christian. The roan puts on 
the unifonn because he is already a soldier ; and so a man shoiild 
be baptized when he has be^-ome a t'hristian. A tnie ehnn'li, 
therefore, consists of truly regenerated persons who have been 
baptized on the profession of their faith. Thus Baptists refuse 
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to give baptism to uucoDscious infants. They baptize only those .1 
whom they believe to have already beeome Christians— only those I 
who show evidence of having met with an internal spiritual [ 
change. 

Till a recent date the idea that baptism will not make one i 
Christian was distinctively a Baptist doctrine. In the middle 1 
I ages all but Baptists 
I held the doctrine of 
I baptismal regenera- 
I tion. If one had been 
I baptized it was as- 
I Bttined by most church- 
men that he had been 
made a Christian, and, 
I without any demand 
I for evidence that he 
I was changed in chsr- 
I act^r. he was admitted 
I to all the rights of the 
I church. This is true, 
I for the most part^ 
I among the Roman 
1 Cafhiilics, Episcopali- 
, Mild Lutherans of 
Iny, and to some de- 
I ^lee even among those 
who claim to be more 
c\ttngelicaL All who 
were baptized m mfancy are considered to be Christians, thongh 
they show no e^ndenijc whatever of an internal spiritual change. 
The rapid gnjwth of Baptist churches in modem times resolte 
from a more general discarding of the doctrine that baptism will 
make a man a Christian. Evangelical revivals, like those of the 
days of Edwards and Wliitefield, or like those which follow Mr. 
Moody's preachiug, add greatly to Baptists' numbers. When | 
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Mr. Moody says that baptism will not make a man a Christian, 
that no man is a CTiristiau till he has truly repented of his sins 
and exercised personal faith in Jesus Christ, people immediately 
ask, " Why, then, should infants be baptized!" 

Baptists adopt the principle that as no man puts on the 
military uniform till he has already enlisted as a solilier, eo no 
one should be baptized till he has already repented and believed 
and become a Christian. 



THE NEW TESTAMENT PRINCIPLE 

Now, the Baptist principle is the New Testament principle.^ 
When certain Pharisees asked John the Baptist to baptize them, 
he told them they must bring forth fruits meet for repentance , 
—that baptizing them would not make them holy men ; that they 
must first give evidence of repentance and tlien they ecmld he 
baptized. Piratbelief, then baptism, and then the Lord's Supper, 
This is the New Testament order, and this ie tlie order of the I 
Baptist churches still. This Baptist idea that baptism will not ' 
make a man a Christian, that it is unreasonable to baptize him 
till he has already met with a change of heart, commands t 
approval of all sensible men ontside of the church, and it is being 
rapidly adopted by all the more evangelical religious bodies, j 
These churches must make more of infant baptism, or less. 

There is absolutely no pliK'e fur infant baptism in an evangel- 
ical system of theology. Those wlio believe in baptismal regen- 
eration are logical though unscriptural ; those who do not so 
believe and who i»ractise infant baptism are both illogical and 
unscriptural. Many evangelical churches are beginning to reid- 
ize their inconsistency. Not near so many infants are baptized 
among the Presbjierians, Congregationalists, and Methodists 
as among the Roman Catholics, Episcojmlians, and Lutherans. 
Why is thisT It is because, while the last-named churches still 
adhere to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, tlie former, for 
the most part, have abandoned it, and they are coming more and 
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more to see that if baptism will not make a child a Christian, ] 
there is no reason tor baptizing the child. 



AUTHOmTIES AGAINST INFANT BAPTISM 

I unhesitatingly assert that there is not in the New TeBtament I 
a single command for or example of infant baptism. If there I 
were, it could easily be found, but no one yet has made this dift».l 
covery. How can men who adopt the famous dictum of Chilling^ i 
worth, "The Bible, and the Bible only, the religion of Protes-a 
tants," practise infant baptism ? In so doing they at once departi] 
from tieir fundamental principle ; they cannot successfully I 
antagonize the " churchianity " and traditionalism of the Church I 
of Rome. Secular common sense and thi^ evangelical religions J 
thought of to-day are in this respect in harmony with the New i 
Testament. The scholarship of the world is in agreement with J 
this view. Many more authorities might be cited, but the follow- f 
ing are sufficient : 

Luther says : " It cannot be proved by the sacred Scriptnrai'l 
that infant baptism was instituted by Christ or begun by t 
first Christians after the apostles." • 

Neander says : " Baptism was administered at first onty %(^M 
adults, as men were accustomed to conceive of bapfixnt onA/ai 
as strictly connected. We have all reason for not deriving infai 
baptism from apostolic institution." f 

Professor Lauge says : " All attempts to make out infant bap^-fl 
tism from the New Testament fail. It is totally opposed to ^«.'l 
spiiit of the apostolic age and to the fundamental princiiJes ot^ 
the New Testament." J 

Dr. Hanna says : " Scripture knows notliiug of the baptism of 1 
infants." § 

■ "Vanity of Infant Baptism," Part II., p. 8. 

t "Cliuruh History," vol, i., p. 311; "Plant and Train," vol. i., p. 222. 

J "Infant BapUsni," p. 101. 

} "North Britisb Keviuw," August, 1852, 
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Tertullian is the first who mentions the custom, and he oppose 
it. This was ut the (riose of the second century, or about A 
His opposition to it proves two things r first, that it was in o 
sional use, at least ; second, that it was of recent origin, 
had it been long used some earlier record of it coidd be found.* '| 

"AH students of ecclesiastical history know that at an ear^ 
period corruptions perverted Christian faitli anil practi 
Among these, one of the eai'liest was that of un undue e£Bci 
attributed to baptism. Its sanctity was so exalted that it i 
believed to have power to wash away sins and cleanse the sovj 
for heaven. By it the sick were supposed to be prepared foi 
death, and salvation made more certain by its efficacy, Anxioi 
pafents, therefore, desired their dying children to be thus j 
jiarcd—' washed in the laver of regeneration,' as it was termed 
—that they might be sure of salvation. And here came in t 
pernicious error of 'baptismal regeneration,' which gave rise toil 
infant baptism, and which has through all these ages clung wil^f 
more or less pertinacity to the clergy' and laity of all churcheiil 
which have practised it." f 

Professor Lange's words are weighty, and should be carefollyi 
pondered by Protestant defenders of this papal emanation. 
says r " Would the Protestant Chureli f idfll aud attain to its fini 
destiny, the baptism of new-born cliiUIren must of necessity 1 
abolished. It has sunk down to a mei'e formality, without anyS 
meaning for the child." f 



BAPTISM NOT NECESS^VBY TO SALVATION 



Another statement of the Baptist principle is this: baptism is 
not necessary ti) salvation. The lussertion sometimes made that 
Baptists hold that no man can be saved unless he is baptized 
is the falsest, absurdest, most idiotic declaration that ever waa_ 

i., p. 311. 

" Hiatory of ProteBtantiam," p. 34. 
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made in ecclesiastical controversy. It is difficult to speak with 
courtesy of such ignorance or malice. The very reason why 
Baptists practise baptism and not some substitute for it, sucli as 
pouring or sprinkling, is the fact that they Iiold that baptism is 
in no way esseutial to salvation. The history of the matter is 
this : the baptism of the apostolic churches waa inimersiou, if the 
tautology of the expression may be permitted. So say Luther, 
Calvin, and Wesley ; so say all standard chnrch historians, as Dr. 
Philip Schaff, Dean Stanley, Neander, Hase, Guericke, and Kurtz. 
On this point tliere is absolutely no difference of opinion among 
specialists in church history. No writer worthy of being classed 
with the historians named would dissent from their {wsition. 
There is no proof tliat sprinkling was ever practised before the 
middle of tlie third century. Take the following among many 
other learned witnesses tn the meaning of baptism : 

Grimm's " Lexicon of the New Testament," wliich in Europe 
and America stands confessedly at the head of Greek lexicog- 
raphy, as translated and edited by Professor Thayer, of Harvard 
University, thus defines bapHzo: " (1 ) To dip repeatedly ; to im- 
merse, submerge. (2) To cleanse by dipping or submerging. (3) 
To overwhelm. In tlie New Testament it is used particidarly 
of the rite of sacred abluti<»n, first instituted by John the Bap- 
tist, afterward hy Christ's commanil rei-eivcd by Christians and 
adjusted to the contents and nature of their religion, viz., an im- 
mersion in water, performed as a sign of the removal of sin, and 
administered to those who, impelled by a desire for salvation, 
sought admission to the benefits of the Messiah's kingdom. With 
eis to mark the element into which the immersion is made ; en 
with the dative of the thing in which one is immersed." 

Professor Moses Stuart, one of the ablest scholars America has 
produced, declared: "BaptUo means to dip, plunge, or immersp 
into any liquid. All lexicographers and critics of any note are 
agreed in this." • 

"The Greek language," as Dr. Hist-ox has said, '.'is rich in 
• "Essavnn Baplisiu," p. SI; "BibliL-al Hfpository " (1833), p, 208. 
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terms for the expression of all positive ideas and aQ varying 1 
shades of thought. Why, theu, did <mr Lord in eoiiimandingif 
and His apostles in transmitting His command to posterity, i 
altrays and only that one word hnptizo to describe the action, i 
that one word baptisnia to descnbe the ordinance to which 1 
intended all His followers to BubmitT The woi-d louo means fe 
tmsh the body, and nipio to wash parts of the body; but the< 
words are not used, because washing is not what Christ meaufS 
Rantizo means to sprinkle, and if sprinkling were baptism t 
would have been the word above all others ; bnt it was e 
used. Keo means to pour; but pouring is not bajttism, and i 
this word was never used to describe the oi-dinance. Katkariz#\i 
means to purify, but is not used for the ordinance. The facts arfr'l 
cleai- and the reasoning conclusive." 

John Calvin, the great theologian, scholar, and commentator, 
whom Scaliger ])ronounced the most learned man in Europe, 
says : " From the words of John (iii. 23} it may be inferred that 
baptism was administered by John aud Christ by plunging the 
whole body under water." • 

Luther, the great German Reformei", says ; " The term ' bap* 
tism ' is Greek ; in Latin it may be translated mersio, s 
immiTse, anything into water that the whole may be covered wi^ J 
the water." t 

Melanchthon, the most scholarly and able co-laborer witl 
Luther, says : " Baptism is immersion into water, with this a 
rable benediction." ( 

Adam Clark, the great Methodist commentator, t 
ing to the immei-sious practised in the case of adults, wherein t, 
person appeared to be buried under the water as Christ ^ 
buried in the heart of the earth." § 

Frederick Meyer, one of the ablest and most accurate exegt 

• Commentary on John iii. 23. 
t Works, yol. i., p. 71 {Wittenberg edition, 1582). 
t Melanchthon, CatPL'hisin (Wittenlierg, 1580), 
i Comraentary on Colossiana ii. 12. 
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of tlie presMit age, says : " Immersion, which the word in classic 
Greek and iu the New Testament ever means."" 

Dean Alford says : " The baptism was administered by the im- 
mersitm of the whole person." t 

Dr. Sehaff, (he well-known church historian, says : " Immersion, 
and not sprinkling, was umjucstkinably the original form. This 
is shown by the very meaning of the words IniplUo, ixtplisma, and 
baptismos, used to designate the rit*." ( 

Dean Stanley, the distinguished scholar and historian of the 
Oriental Church, says : " The practice of the Eastern Cluirch, and 
the meaning of the word, leave no sufficient ground for question 
that the original form of baptism was romp/ele imnifrgion in the 
deep ))aptiEnnil wat^i-s." § 

Prr)fessor Fisher, of Yale College, the aeeonjiiUshed scholar 
and historian, says of the apostolic age : " The ordinary mode of 
baptism was by immersioH." \\ 

John Wesley, the celebrated founder of Methodism, says: 
" ' Buried with Him,' allu<)iiig to Wxv. ancient manner of baptizing 
by immerjtion," 51 

Neunder says ; " In respect \m the form of baptism, it was, in 
conformity to the original institution and the original import 
of the symbol, i>erforme<l by immfrsion, as a sign of entire bap- 
tism into the Holy Spirit, of being entirely penetrated with the 
same." " 

Sehaff says : " Piually, so far as it respects the mode and man- 
ner of outward baptizing, Uiere can be no doubt tbut immersimi, 
and not sprinkling, was the original normal form."tt 

Pressense says : " Baptism, which was the sign of admission 
into the church, was administered by immersion. The convert 

• CommetitBry on Mnrk vii. 4. I Greek TeBt«nient, Matt. iiL 6, 

t "History of the Apostolic Church.'" p, 488 (1851). 

i "HiBtory of the EiiBt«ni (.nioreh," p. 34. 

t "History of the Christian ChnreU," p, 41. 

fl Nolo on Romans vi. 4. 

•• "Chureh History," vol. i,.p. :tlO: also "Plant and Train," vol. i., p, 222. 

tt "History of the Apostolic Churth," p, 488. 
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was plunged beneath the water, and as lie rose from it he received'! 
the layiug on of hands."" 

Kurtz says : " Baptism took place by a complete immersion." t 

In regard to tlie teaching of the New Testament tonchin^.l 
alike the subjt'cts and the act of baptism, the scholars of the j 
world are practically unanimous. The way that infant baptism 'I 
and substitutes for baptism came to be practised is easily stated, i 
The idea had erroneously arisen that no one coidd lie saved with- i 
out baptism ; aud when a man was converted on a dying bed i 
when too sick to be baptized,— that is, immersed,— the question! 
arose as to what should be done. The idea was ndvauced that m f 
such a case of necessity it would suffice to pour water on him. .' 
Thus the use uf pouring iiud sprinkling came in with the unserip- | 
tural, uureastmable, and dangerous doctrine that baptism was J 
essential to salvation. At first they were used only in c 
necessity. In tlie Greek Church immersion is still the standard-'l 
of baptism. It continued such in the Roman Catholic Church ] 
for over a thousand years. 

Immersion was the usage iu the Church of England down to'i 
the time of the Refonnatiou, aud is still prescribed in the Prayer- '- 
book. But pouring and sprinkling, from their greater c 
venience, carae to be used more and more, till they finally largely rl 
supplanted baptism. But their use would never have 1 
thought of but for the superstitious and abominable idea that Bm 
man's soul would be lost if he died without baptism. Now, thejf 
Baptist declares that baptism is not necessary to salvation. 
tliinks a Christian shoidd l>e baptized ; he thinks a Christian wlio 'i 
can obey Christ in this ordinance, and refuses to be obedieDty 'I 
may imperil his salvatiim; but he does not think it is a thing;] 
indispensable in all circumstances. 

Therefore the Baptist says that if a Christian can be baptiaeflj 
according to apostolic usage and divine command he should be ^fl 
but if a man is converted on a dying bed, when he cannot blt-fl 

' "Early Yenrs of ChrisUanity," p. 374. 

( "Churet Hislory," p. 41. 
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baptized, let liim die witliout baptism. If a man's physical con- i 
dition makes it impossible to obey tlie command, in iiia case it is 
not binding. The thief on the cross coiild not obey this com- j 
inand; still Jesus promised him Paradise that very day. A 
Baptist does not consider that he is ever at liberty to use a human ' 
substitute, such as pouring or sprinkling, for tlie divine command 
of baptism. Not consideTiug baptism to be essential to salvation, 
he is not troubled at the idea of a convert's dying without bap- 
tism, when it is not possible for him to receive it. It has been 
said that Baptists make too much of baptism; but in fact no 
religious body, except the (Quakers, make so little of it as they. 
And the reason wliy they do not pra4>tise pouring and sprinkling 
as well as baptism (immersion) is hfp) ^ui<i; j t ilocs i|f)t trouble ^ 
them iiL- ^^'i i l ^'it't. t il let a convert wh o cannot yield obedien ce in^ , 
baptism (hy unlmptizi'd. ^ 

Thfir luliifii'inH I" liapti.sm, whicJi in rare coses cannot be ad- 
ministi'i'ed, shows chat they ai-e not in the least " ritualistic," but 
have very low ideas as to the necessity of baptism. They, how- 
ever, reganl Jesiis Christ as the only King and Lawgiver in Zion, 
and His Word as the sole authority in all matters of faith and 
practice j and so they observe baptism as He commanded and as 
the apostles practised and taught. And now this Baptist doc- 
trine, that baptism is not necessary to salvation, the idea tiat a 
man's soul will not be lost even though he dies unbaptizod, is a 
doctrine which not only is supported by the Bible, but is (me 
which commands the respect of men outside the cliiirch. The 
Baptists are not medievalists, but they are the especial exponents 
of biblical and also of nineteenth-ccnturj' ideas. 



■"V 



BEUdlors LIBERTY 

Another poini in which Baptists are the exponents both of New 
Testament and modern id.'as is their doctrine of religions free- 
dom, the tenet that the civil magistrate has no authority over a 
man's religious creed and usage. This was origiually a distiuc- 
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tively Baptist idea. For this idea they have again and agfun ] 
shed their blood. It is not long since that if a luau advanced the ' 
doctrine of religious freedom it was known thereby immediately 
that he was a Baptist. Baptists have lieeu much pi-aised for 
having first preaehed this great doctrine, now held nni^crsally in 
our own country and increasingly in othi^r lands ; bnt this doc- 
trine is merely a higical deduction from Uie fundamental Baptist 
principle. 

In the Jewish nation, and, for that matter, in aneient Gentile 
nations, as, for instance, the Roman empire, the church and the 
state were one. The Jewish high priest was a civil ofl&eer, and 
the Roman emperor was ponfifex maxiiinis. The eivil and the 
ecclesiastical governments wei-e identical, or at least organically 
affliated ; and of course the magistrate had authority in matters 
of ["cligiou. And in the middle ages the prevalence of the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration, and the consequent nearly uni- 
versal baptism of infants, ma<lc every child not only a citizen, 
but also a member of the ehureh. Thus church and state became 
again identical, oi' at least coutcrminous ; and the civil magistrate 
became the servant of the church as well as the state. 

The logical development of Baptist principles led to the great 
doctrine of rehgioiis freedom. A moment's thought will show 
that there is no ground for sajing tliat the only reason why 
Baptists did not persecute, as did othei's, was because, they did 
not have the power so to do. They often had oeeasiou to speak 
on this subject. For instance, one Thomas Yau Imwalt, a Baptist 
confessor in the Tyrol, when examined in prison, was asked 
whether, in case his people had the power, they woidd not foree 
their doctrine on all nations, and answered : '" No ; for it would 
be foolish for them to endeavor to bring any one to behef by • 
force, for God wiU accept only a willing and unconstrained 1 
heart." They saw that, while a man might by fore* be bronght J 
to baptism and the Lord's Supper, he could not by force beT 
brought to believe. As they believed that it was not baptisiivV 
and other ceremonies, but only unconstrained belief, that madeV 



a man a Christian, they saw that it was impossible to make a 
man a Christian by force, and so they never att^■mpte<^ it, even 
when they had the jKiwer. 



SALVATION OP INFANTS 



Therp is a (loctrini; now held liyall intelligent Christians which 
formerly was set forth by Baptists alone, namely, the doctrine U 
of the salvation of all who die in infancy. It is only in very 
recent times that tliis doctrine has been generally held. It was 
not very long ago that if a man said the dying infant of a heathen 
or Turk was saved, all who heard hini knew at once that he was 
a Baptist. But this doctriiu', denied by others, was adopted by 
Baptists as a logiciil outcome of their fundamental principle. 
The doctrine that ba]itism wrought salvation led U) the so-called 
baptism of infants. Infant baptism would never have been 
thought of lint for this doctrine of baptismal regeneration. This 
doctrine is the root of which infant baptism is the fruit, and its 
story is one of the most fearful the student of history anywhere 
finds. 

In Leeky's "History of Rationalism" occur the following 
burning lines: "According to the unanimous belief of the early 
church, all who were external to Christianitj" wei-e doomed to 
eternal damnation, and therefore even the new-bom infant was 
subject to the condemnation unless baptism had united it fo tJie 
church. At a i)oriod which is so early that it is impossible to 
dt'flue it, infant liaptism was introduced into the church. It was 
universally said to be for the remission of sins; and the whole 
body of the fathers, without exception or hesitation, pronounced 
that all infants who died unhaptized were excluded from heaven. 
All through the middle ages we trace the influence of this doc- 
trine in the innumerable superstitious rites which were devised 
as substitutes for regular baptism. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more curious, nothing can be more deeply pathetic, than the 
record of tlie many ways by which the terror-stricken mothers 
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attempted to evade the awful senteuee of their church. Some*fl 
times the baptismal water was spriuklcd iipi>n the womb ; some- ' 
times the still-bom uhild was baptized, in hopes that the Almighty 
would antedate the eeremuny, Tlu'se and niany similar prac- 
tices continued all through the middle ages, iii spite of every 
effort to extirpate them ; and the severest censures were unable] 
to persuade the people that they were entirely ineffectual, for the I 
doctrine of the church had wrung the mother's heart with s 
agony that was too poignant even for that submissive age to bear, ,1 
Weak and superstitious women, who never dreamed of rebelling 1 
against the teai'hing of their clergy, could not acquiesce in the | 
perdition of their offspring, and they vainly atterajited to escape 1 
from the dilemma by loultipljing sui>er8titioHs practices or by 
attributing to theui a more than orthodox efficacy." 

To illustrate Mr. Leeky's remarks, we may tjuote from the ' 
decrees of a synod at Cologne in 12H0 a.d. After prescribing j 
immersion as the only regular baptism (as it was in the Roman "f 
Catholic Glinreh for more thau a thousand years) it goes on to I 
say : " But in case there is fear that an infant will die before it is 
bom, if the head of the infant - . . some one shall jmur water ■ 
over the head, saying, ' I baptize thee,' etc." It will not i>e denied j 
that the Cresarean operation has often been performed in Roman 1 
Catholic countries, and occasionally in other countries, that ths ] 
child may be saved by baptism even thougli the mother should * 
die, her et«mal safety being already secured. One does not like ' 
to refer to matters of this delicate nature ; but jt^ i s tim e^hat 
tjie superstitious and barbarities whidi are thus M.iini-i-fwl wit.li 
inftmt baptism were rebuked with great plaimiess of speech, as 
unworthy even of the most degraded heathen. Some have called . 
infant baptism a beautiful ceremony. But in faot it is the j 
efflorescen<!e of a most gn>Bs superstition, and, viewed in the light i 
of iihurch histj'iry, it is only horrible and repulsive. As the little 1 
infant is borne in its gay robes down tlie aisle, the laugu^^ of , 
the ceremonial is that, except some drops of water be sprinkled ' 
on its forehi'iid, that beautiful little being would writhe in the ' 
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fljiiuos of hell. Who dare, even in B>TnboI, teach so horrible a 
doetrine T How can a few di-ops of water, or an ocean, change 
the child's relations to God f In any case, the child has^no more 
penal sin than a rose or a snowflake. 

The doctrine that all dying in infancy are saved was first 
taught by the Bai)tist8. They held that not only an adnlt believer 
would be saved, though he died without baptism, but that all 
dying in infancy were saved. This doctrine continually appears 
in the charges against Baptists who wei-e put to death for their 
faith. For instance. UewyCraut^jLustxis Mueller, aml_JohD 
Peisker wt-r-' bclu'adi'd at Jena in lo36, not by Homau Catholics, 
boitJjj' their I'nitcstniit ln-i'fliri' u tht' Luthf^r aim. Among their 

annoNi d vii'ws was tin- doi'trine tliat "all infants, even those 

of Turks, (jentiles, and Hebrews, are saved witliout baptism." 
The first time this doctrine appears in a non-Baptist creed, it is 
mentioned only to be condemned. The Augsbui^ t'onfession of 
lii30 says: "Damnant Anabaptistas, qui improbant baptismum 
pueroruin et affirmant pnorossine baptismo salvos fieri "("They 
[the churches putting forth this ereedl condenm the Anabaptists 
|a nickname of the Baptists], who reject the baptism of cliildren 
and declare that children are saved without baptism "). 

Even in onr own country similar opposition was once mani- 
fested against the Baptist faith. When Clarke, Holmes, and 
Crandall were imprisoned and fined in Boston, Mr. t Uarkc, when 
etanding stripped at the whippinir-jKtst, had his flue paid by a 
humane man, who was greatly affected by the siglit of a scholar, 
a gentleman, and a divine iu such a situation. On asking what 
law of tiod or men had he (Clarke) broken, Endicott replied to 
Clarke : " You have denied infant baptism, and <leser\-e death." 
Persecution of these who HO deny is the natural result of the 
belief which led to the practice of infant baptism. We again 
affirm that it is a practice contrary to Scripture, even as inter- 
preted by non-Baptist scholars, and also to the sound reason of 
all intelligent men who are not prejudiced by early training and 
one-sided education. 
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To sum lip. I would say tbiit the fiiinlHmental principle 
Ba|itists, unci out ioniierly lieW by tliem alone, is that a tnan^] 
salvHtioD ilepeiitls solely on [lerfioiml faith in Christ and the r 
siiltant <".haiige of inwani character, and not on baptism i 
other ehurch onliniinces. As a result, they affirm that faith id 

. he personal ; timt no man csn believe for another— no parent foi 
a child ; and that therefore the clinreh is not made up of " t 
lievers and their children," except 80 far as the children are 

, themselves believers. They hold that any other view of the 
eharch is witliont the authority of Scripture or enmmoD sense. 

' They admtuister baptism only to those who pn)fess faith in Christ 

'and give evidence in daily life of having lieen eonverted. They 
administer immersion, the act of bai)tisni in the apostolic church, 
and when this is impracticable they let the convert die without 

'haptism. Holding that a man is not inmlc a Christian by bap-l 

' tisni and other outward acts, but only by a change in his spirita^ J 
nature, which cannot be brought about by force, they thereforei] 
insist that no outward force oi- fonii shall be used to make mei^l 
Christians, and that the civil magistrate shall confine himsdf 9 
entirely to civil affairs, not interfering in purely religious mattenb' J 
Holding that baptism is not necessary to salvation, they hold:] 
that not only believing adults, but also all who die in infancy, J 
even heathen children, are saved. 

These ideas, which not very long ago were held by Baptist* 1 
alono, are now held by the most enlightened men outside thai 
Baptist ranks, and I consider them also the teachings of the New % 
Testament. This is another reason "why I am a Baptist," 

If 1 take the Bible only as ray guide I must be a Baptist ; if t I 
diseanl it, and take the traiUtioris of men, I could not consistently I 
stop until I ha<l reached Rome. But I am not likely to start om J 
that downward grade. IfJjcEiejiDt a Baptistj higic^^JLfilutgld;! 

' have to be a Roman Catholic. The Catholiirs are perfectly eott-T 
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sisteiit, but iiHScriptiiral. Grant their pi-eiuiscs, and lofpcally you 
must adopt their eouelusions. The Baptists are also consistent 
and at the same tiiue seriptural. Grant the Baptist premise, and 
you must accept the Baptist eoneliisiou. But the Congrega- 
tioualists, the Metlnidists, the Presbyterians, and tlie Episcopa- 
lians are not consisteat. Their position is half Romanist, half 
Baptist. They have no logical Htanding-ground. Thei-e are but 
two eoQsteteut and logieal positions, one of which is held by the 
Romanists, and the other by the Bajitists. Every ctinsistent, 
logical, and unprejudiced thinker will take one or the other. 
Here, on the Word of Gotl, Baptists staml. 'Ejw jy-iii'e eons i stent \ 
Protestauts; tbev antedate -exifitiuti denoniinational diviwiQna4 ' 
t bcy are truly ap ostolic. Baptism is the Ciillmlii' and apostolic 
ordmaiiee. Tbt'ir posititm is impregnable. HisliiHeally, Baptista 
Ri-e not Protestants ; do<!triually, they are the most consistent -. 
Protestants. Wliile the Bible stands they sJiall stand, and the 
"Word of God shall stand forever." God has given them won- 1 
derfiil prosperity. They are iuervasitig in the United StaU-s 
to-day mneh faster than tlie population of thi^ the most rapidly 
IM>pulating country in the world. Tliey are in sympathy with 
all progressive Amerieau ideas, and at the same time an- loyal to 
tlie Word of God. They love their brethren of all denominations ; 
they are ready to unite with them in all forms of Cliristtan ae- 
tivity. They use constantly the Master's prayer for His disciples : 
" That they all may be one ; as Thou. Father, art in Me, and I in 
Thee, that they also may lie one in us." 

.If ever th .'iv is rn-^riniic unity, it will begi n at the baptistry. 
Every detn nil hull inn in Pmrestant t'liristendom and in the entire _ 
i can agree upon baptism, that i8,_ 



I Roman ami Grei'k < 
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f; tan^rht by onr Lord and His apostles. The Greek 
■ l>(>,0O0,tKK) adherents, has ever been a 



stout witness on behalf of baptism ; the Roman Clinreh joyfidly 
accepts it; and all the Prutestanl ehun-hea join hands with these 
two great bodies. On no substitute for baptism can all the de- 
uominations agree. We are not now arguing a point; we are 
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simply stating an incontrovertible fact. Do men really want 
organic Christian union T Are they in earnest when they pro- 
claim this «le8ir6t Are they willing to follow Christ into the 
waters of haptiRmf Arc they willing to join hands with their 
brethren in ull centuries and in all climes 1 Here is the oppor^ 
tnnity ; here is the truly apostolic and Catholic ordiuanee. 

If they will but follow apostolic injunction and example, then; 
all can say : " We are buried with Him by baptism unto death." 
And then there may be, -if it is desii-ed. organic, union without 
doing violence to the convictions of any, and in acknowledged 
harmony with the Word of God and its recognized interj>reta- 
tions. On but few points is the scholarship of the world so 
nearly a iinit as it is in regai-d to the meaning of the word " bap- 
tism " and as to the practice of the apostles and the early church ; 
it would be easy to fUl pages with the names of learned anthori- 
ties on all these points; and the simple-minded disciple of the 
Lord Jesus, with no guide but the New Testament, conies to 1 
same eouelusion. May the Holy Spirit lead all believers into 
truth! 
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THE DISCIPLES AND CHRISTUNS 

THESE two tleuoiuiuiitiuus are closely alliwi ti> llic Baptists 
in that tlii'V liaptizt' by i mm its ion. In piility also they arii 
the saint!. 

THE DIS(.'IPLG« OF CHRIST 



This denomination is often known as the "Christiana," bnt 
should not be confounded with the I>ody of that name to bo 
mentioned hereafter. Sometimes they «re eallwi " Campbellites," 
a term, however, that they deem offensive and do not wcogniae. 
Ea<;li one of the Diseiple churches is usually ealled " the Chur«h 
of Christ " in that plat*. 

1. Origin.— Tlie Disciples look to Thomas Campbell, and 
especially his son Alexander, as the founders of tbeir deimmiuu- 
tion, as do the Baptists to Roger Williams. The CamplwUs came 
t^i this country ciirly in the «cnlury fnmi Ireland, where they had 
l>een " Seceders." Alexander had studied for a time at Glasgow 
University. At first tliey were as^Hx-iated with the Presbvte- 
rians; but being convinced that immersion was the pmper mo<ie 
of baptism, they became affiliated with the Baptists and were 
immersetl. They joined the Redstone (Pa.) AsstK'iatJon ; but 
shortly after, Alexander Campbell and the church of which he 
was pastor went into the Malioning (O.) Association. There his 
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teacMngs and influence prevailed so that, after several cbarcheill 
that did imt agree had withdrawn, the association was dissolved 
and the new movement was fully started. This was in 1827. 
They were joined abont that time by the Rev. B. W. Stone and 
his " Christian '' followers. Stone had been a Presbyterian t 
ister, but, having left that bod}', was engaged with otiiers in a« 
great revival movement in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Ohio. The n 
Disciples grew very j 
rapidly and havAJ 
continued to do so. ( 
M any from other de- 
nominations joi 
them. A po' 
agency in this & 
success was the ex- 1 
tensive cjrcnlatioii ] 
of the "Christian | 
B)i]itist," a monthly 1 
])<-i'iodieal, in the J 
(■oiiduet of wliich, | 
u» well as in evan- 
gelistic labors, Mr. 
Campbell found an^ J 
able coadjutor in J 
Walter Scott, who j 
had, like himself j 
been educated for 1 
the Presbyterian ministrj- in Scotland. The present numerical ,i 
strength of the Disciples, according to their published reports, is 
not far from 700,000 ; and this is doubtless far below their actnal. 
numbers, as they have no orgiinized plan for collecting statisticB, 
and many churches take little interest in fumisliing them. AsJ 
with many other denominations, the Disciples owe their orig 
as much to the ignorance and perversity of their opponents as 
their own opinions and efforts. Opposition to progress or to n( 




liglit or new niovements has been the eause of the beginiiiiig of 
not a few deiiomiuations. If there had been less ignorance in 
some (^iiarti-Dj among the Baptists, and a more fraternal spirit, 
tliero would have been less occasion for Campbell's belligerency 
and a strong; likelUiood that we should not have the Disciples as 
a separate denomination. Strenuous atlvocacy of h>'per-Calviii- 
isra has set in motion several new movements. But we are di- 
gressing. 

2. Organization.— In government the Disciples agree sub- 
stantially with the Congiegationolists and Baptists, with the 
GXiieption that the distinction of elergy and laity is repndiateil 
in theory. However, fi>r " the sake of order and t'fficieney " they 
have elders or ministers and deacons. But all Christians are 
" royal priests of God," and may baptize, administ«i' the Loi-d's 
Supper, and do whatever needs Ui be doTie. The Disciples have 
distriet, State, and national assemblies for consultation and eo- 
oi>eration in Christian work, but these bodies have no authority 
over tlie local ehurehes. Members are received into the local \ 
church by baptism, on a simple confession of Tielief in Jesus I 
Christ as the Son of the living God. Letters of dismissal are 
given, but non-immersed persons are not received unless they 
submit to immersion.* 

3. Teaching.— In teaching the Disciples arc pvangelicfl,l, hold- 
ing the generally accepted orthodox teaehiu«s of the Arminian 
type. They, however, only ask a simple confession of faith in 

^Christ, and believe that the only "divinely authorized creed "^ is 
this: "I believe in my heart that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
the living God, and my Saviour." While accepting the Old TestJi- 
ment as inspired and as containing many invaluable lessons in 
righteousness and holiness, yet " as a book of authority to teach 
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* Repeiitly & ohuroh in Oevelatui, O.. hns receiver! persons that w 
imraerBeil, the pastor and peoplo belioriuK tMii In bo tlioir Christian privilege 
uid obligntioB, The aetion is not indorsed by tlie deiiominutinn, and a eol- 
leelion sent lo the Foreign IfisaioiiatT 8o(ti«t; was retorued for the above 
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US what we are to do, tlie New Testament al<jne, aa embodying 1 
the teachings of Christ aud His apostles, is our stauiiaiil." ThttyJ 
'• take the Bible, the whole Bible, and notbiug but the Bible, asl 
the foundatiiiu of all Christian uiaiou aud coinimmion." WiUl.'j 
them the one essential of baptism and chnrvh fellowship is fai 
in Jesus as the divine Lord and Saviour. The Dis<;iples a 
with the Baptists in holding tliat inimersiou is the only proper 1 
mode of baptism ; but, differing from the Baptists, they claint fl 
that the believer doeu not merit nor proem-e nor earn, but ap- f 
pi-opriates in baptism what the meivy of God has pi'ovided an^ I 
offered in the gospel. Tlie Iwliever is not baptized because he is 1 
forgiven, but in baptism he a]i]ui>|)rijttes God's promise of for- 1 
givenesa. This ia not the dortrine of baptismal regeneration, 
for forgiveness is something diffei-eut from regeneration. They J 
emphasize the promise, '■ He that believeth and is baptized shall J 
be saved." They, of eourse, do not baptize infants. 

4. Worship.— The worship of Diseipie churehes is similar to J 
that of other evangelical i-hurches, aud is nou-liturgieaJ. They, I 
1 however, observe the Loiil's SnpiMT on ever^- Loi-d's day, i 
joyful and refreshing feast of love." Mid-week prayer servioeaJ 
are held by them. They take au active part in tlie Christiaiij 
Endeavor movement. They have a considerable foreign miB- j 
siouary work, carried on by the Foreign Christian Missionary! 
Society; aiul the work at home is under the direction of tiia j 
General Conveutiou and its boards. They have some thirty ool- . 
leges and schools of various grades, that are in floiiriBliing con- 
dition. Among these are Bethany College, Kentucky University, 
Hiram College, and Butler University. 

The Disciples publish numerous weekly papers, the most widely I 
circulated of which are the " Christian Standard " ami '■ Christinaj 
Leader" (Cincinnati, O,), " Christian Evang(!list"(Ht. Louis, Mo.),l 
and "Christian Guide" (LouisvCle, Ky.). The "Christian Qaar- j 
terly " is also issued from the ofSce of the " Christian Evangelist.'' J 

Tlie Disciples arc distinguished by their claim of simple New 1 
Testament teaching and the dcsii'e for Christian union simply on J 
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tliis liasis. Tliey repudiate as nefiessarily sehismatie all attempts 
at iiniitn on the basis of ereeds or (.'oiifeasions nf faith formulated 
by uninspired men. "The Disciples do not claim to be the 
churttli of Christ, but to be an organized movement within the ' 
ehuroh of Christ, in behalf of Christian unity and union by 
a return to the religion of Jesns, its creed, its ordinances, 
and its life, as tliese are presented on the pages of the New 
Testament." • 

For further study see the foUowinji: 

" Diseiples," Rev. B. B. Tyler, D.D. (Thi.s is in vol. xii. of the 
American Chnnih Historj- Series.) 

"Memoirs of Alexander Campl)ell," Rol>ert Richardson (Cin- 
cinnati, Standiinl Pulilishing Company, ItiSf), 

'■Origin of Disciples of Christ." W. U. Whitsitt (New York, 
Armstrong & Son, 1HS8). 

" Our Position," Isaac Errett (Cincinnati, Slandaiii Publishing 
Company). This pamphlet is an excellcHt tmct on the dcnoniinii- 
tioQ, and may be had for three cents a <!opy. 

• B. B. Tyler, D.D., in "Coiioisi- Diutioiiary tit Kfligidiis KmowIi^k''-" 
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WHY I AM A DISCIPLE OF CHRIST 



B? THE REV. P. D. POWER, D.D., 
Pastor of the Vermont Avenue ChristiAn Cburch, Washingtoti, D. C. 



ECCLESIASTICALLY I stand with the jwople known as 
" Disciples of Christ," or " CJiristians " : 

1, Because they stand for the original tianies fm- thf rhureb and 
thf follouvrs of Christ. "The disciples wito i-allcd Christians 
first at Antioch," Not on!y is it scriptural and right that the 
Loifi's iwople should be known by His natni>, but human names 
are divisive and wrong. Disciples in no sense esteem themselves 
better than others, still less the "only Chrisliaiis " ; hut they 
would Ije known as Christians only, and tlieir churches as " Chris- 
tian (shurehes " or " churches of Christ." 

" Almost thou ])ersuadest me to be a Christian," said Agrippa 
to Paul. "If a man suffer B-s n Christiau, let him not be 
asliamed; bat let him glorify God in this name," said Peter. 
"Every one of you saith, I am of Paul; and I of A[k»11osj and 
I of Cephas. ... Is Clirist divided ! was Paid crucified for you T 
or were ye baptized in the name of Paul ! " 

Oidy nnder the names found in the New Testament will the 
great body of the Lord's people become united. " I pray yon," 
said Luther, "leave my name alone, and do not eall yourselves 
Lutherans, but Christians. Cease to cling to these party names 
and distinctions, Away with them nil, and let us call ourselves 
Christians after Him from whom our doetrine comes." " Would 



to God," said Wesley, " that all sectarian names were forgotten, I 
and that we, as humble, loviug discipleis, might sit down at thft 1 
Master's feet, read His holy Word, imbibe His spii'it, and tran- 
scribe His life into our own." 
As the bride of Christ the chnrch should wear the Bride- J 
groom's name, not the j 
name of the Bride- | 
groom's friend, John \ 
the Baptist, nor the 1 
names of the Bride- | 
groom's servants. La- 
ther, Calvin, Wesley^.] 
or CampbelL Partyl 
names perpetnate 

party strife. It is | 
eiiniigli to he a Chris- 
tian, and the only name i 
in death, in judgment] 
and ill eternity will !» 1 
Ohi'tstian. "His name I 
i-liall be in their fore- ] 
hi ads." So we would ] 
persuade men to be j 
Christians, simply ' 
Christians, and have .j 
all the King's people 
wear the King's name. | 
Ee^ I I I 1) "■ ^^ocanse the Dis- 

ciples plead for the rea- I 
toraHon of the oritjinal rreed of the rhurch in place of all huiMn' j 
substitutes. 

Said Jesus in answer to Peter's confession, "Thon art tita'^ 
Christ, the Son of the living God": "On this rook I will biiil4 1 
My ehiireh." Peter's declaration is the only Apostles' Creed, the i 
divine New Testament creed, the statement that must ultimately 1 
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be the universal creed of tie universal ehurch. It is the grand- 
est proposition in the universe— the one that shall stand wlien 
the heavens and the t^arth shall ptiss away. Martha said: "I 
believe that Thou ai-t tiie Christ, tlie Sou of God, wltii-h shouhl 
come into the world." Jolm declared : " These are written, that 
ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, tlie Son of (Jod; and 
that believing ye might have life tlirough His name," Paid 
commanded : '■ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved," and declared, " Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is JesuB Christ." The apostles 
preached " Christ," " earnestly testified that Jesus was the Christ," 
"deteiTiuned not to know anything else hut Christ and Ilim 
cnicifled"; aud when men heard, behoved, and would confess 
tlicir faith, they said, "I helievo that Jesus is the Christ." 

It is a person, not a system, upon whit^h faith centers. It is a 
divine Person, not a body of himian speculations, upon which 
the church is founded. " Wliat think ye of Christ T " is the great 
question. " Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the living God," is 
the great answer. " On this rock I will build My ehurch," is Uie 
great oracle. Not ii|)on iv Imok, a stiitcnLcnt. a series of proposi- 
tions, but uiM>n HiiriKi If Clirist t'oTinilcd His church. "Jtwus is 
the Christ," is the cn-i-d of < 'hristijuiity : the creed of the churches 
in Judea and Samaria, in Corinlh and Ephesus and Rome; the 
oidy article of faith in the creed of inspired men and tlie chiirches 
established by inspired men. All other creeds stand in the way 
of the peace, union, eoiiperation, and triumph of the followers of 
tlie Sua of (Jod, and should be put away. 

3. Because Disciples gland for the atlmmstmUon of the ordi- 
uani-fs as girm by Christ anil Ike a/tisllfJi. 

Taking Christ as our creed, we must uetressarily hold to what 
Clirist taught and practised and tlie things He commanded His 
apostles to teach and practise as God gives us to see them, Prot- 
estants are unanimous in accepting two ordinances, baptism aud 
the Ijord's Supper, but they differ widely in their observance. 
All agree that the institution of the Lord's SnpiH^r was observed 
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weekly, but many celebrate it monthly or quarterly, instead of ' 
on every first day of the week. Not s(i witli the Disciples. In ( 
their uine thousand churches on every Lord's day tlie Lord's table J 
is spread, and all the Lord's people are welcomed to the sacred ; 
feast. 

Universal agreement also obtains as to the action of bajitiBi&j 
that it was administered in the time of the apostles by immersion J 
only, but many have departed from the original practice. Dis- 
ciples read the Woi-d, and do the thing. " And it i^ame to pass 
in those days, that Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was 
baptized of John in the Jordan. And straightway coming up out ■ 
ofthewat«r, . . , the Spirit descended upon Him." "JohoT 
baptizing in iEnon near to Salim, because there was mnch'l 
water there." " He commanded the chariot to stand still : anja 
they went down both into the water, both Philip and the cnnncli ; 
and he baptized him. And when they were come up out of ths 1 
water, the Spirit of the Lord caught away Philip, that the eojiiidr 1 
saw him no more : and he went on his way rejoicing." We a 
" buried with Christ in baptism," " planted in the likeness of Hi4 .1 
death, and raised in the likeness of His resurrection." So, : 
administering this ordinance, Disci[iles go to the water, go wlierv J 
there is much water, go down into the water, bury men in titi» | 
likeness of Christ's death, plant them, I'aise them in the likenesB j 
of Christ's resurrection, come up out of the wat<T, luid thus d 
are born of water. This is done not to uneimsclous little OBeA,.J 
but to intelligent, believing persons who, on their own motion, 
accept Christ. This is in accord with the decision t; 
as to what is the action of Christian baptism ; in harmony witlk i 
the lexicographers, who, with united voice, give ''dip," "im- J 
merse," as the meanings of the Greek word buptho; in agreemeD^.i 
with eeclesiastieal history, the universal practice of the OredeJ 
Church, free admission of the Catholic Church, and frank oo-J 
knowledgment of such reformers as Luther, Calvin, and Wesley, f 
Disciples of Jesus should recognize fully and only the authority! 
of Jesus, ami find the seriptiiral basis, " One Lord, ime faitli, and f 
one baptism." 
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4. Because tliu Disfiples plead for the rfsforafion of the primi- 
Hue life in rrgeneralion antl sphmVc They would give to iuqiiirers 
the Scripture answers tit the questiim, "What must I do to be 
saved I " In times of revivii] siiiuers are biddeu to pray, or to 
stand up and l»e prayed for. They are kept seeking, waiting, 
and in doubt as to when they are aceepted ! Disciples say to the 
unbeliever, " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ," and preach to 
him tile Word of the Lord that he may believe. They tell be- 
lievers crying under conviction, " Men and brethren, what shall 
we do t " to " repent, and Iw baptized every <me of you in the name 
of Jesus Clirist for the remission of sins," and they " sliall reeeive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit." They iustniet the pt'uitent believer, 
like Saul of Tart-us, in the words of Ananias, "Arise, and be 
baptized, and wash away thy sins, calling on the name of the 
Lord," Thi-y assure those who thus Iwlieve, repent, and oliey 
the Lord Jesus that their [Hist sins ai-c pardoned, as our Lord 
said : "He tliat believeth and is baptized shall be saved." 

Bom again, having entered the kingdom, suhjects of the King 
are to follow the New Testament nde <>t life : '■ Continuing stead- 
fastly in the apoMtles' doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of 
bread, and in prayers," adding to Iheir faith all tlie graces of 
Christian service. 

5. Because the Disciples are pleading for the niiioii of ChristiaHS 
upon the imsht of Xeur Tpstitment ChristiaHilg. They believe that 
sectarianism is the cnrse of the church ; that the millennium will 
never dawn upon a divided Christendom ; that the kingdoms of 
this world will not become the kini^dom of our Loi-d and of His 
Christ so long as our sinfid and foolish divisions prevail; that 
millions of money are wasted, and thousands of souls lost, and 
the heathen made to stoiiible, and God's name t*» !«• blasphemed, 
by the differences, conti-oversies, and conflicts among the Lord's 
people. They maintain that the tea^thing of the apostles is the 
only and all-snfficient means of uniting all the j>eople of fiod, and 
that the union of Clirislians with the apostles' testimony is all- 
suRicient and nhme sufficient to the conversion of the world to 
Christ. With the restoration of the original, evangelical, apos- 
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tolic, New Testament foundations, doctrine and title, ordinances 
and fruits, the Disciples humbly and confidently believe will come 
the glorious answer to the prayer of our adorable Redeemer, that 
"they all may be one, that the world may believe that Thou hast 
sent Me." 

Because the Disciples stand for these things, which seem to me 
eminently worth standing for, I am a Disciple. 




THE CHEISTIANS 



THE Christians are often confounded with the foregoing, 
whom they resemble in having no creed but the Bible, and 
in generally believing that immersion is the tme form of bap- 
tism, and in emphasizing the union of all believers iu Chriet ; but 
there arc raclical points of difference, as will ap|>ear. The Cliris- 
tians are sometimes called "Cliristian (.'imnection," but it is a 
name that they wholly repudiate aa a proper name. 

1. Oeiuin.— The Christians owe their origin to three distinct 
movements in the beginning of this rentuiy. One was the re- 
vival movement, referred to Ixfore, uuder Barton W. Stone and 
other Pi-eshyteriaiis in Kentucky. Another was in ^'ermont, 
when- Abner Jones, M.D., a Biiptist. was joined by some of his 
own denomination and by Prcewill Baptists in an effort to 
eschew sectanau names and liuinan ereeds. The thinl was in 
Virginia, where a Methodist presiiling elder, James O'KeUy, who 
Clime in conflict with Bishop Asbury, started a movement witli 
fihc Bible as the only creed. These thi-ee '•Cliristian" bodies in 
different sections came together about \HOCi, taking the name of 
Christian. Afterward Stone and some of his followers joined 
the Disciples. Tlie largest growth of the Christians has been in 
Ohio and Indiana. Their origin was purely American. They 
do not go back to the Old World for ecclesiastical pedigree, but 
they do claim to he spiritually descended from the church at 
Jerusalem. 

2. Organization.— In government the Christians are usually 
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CongregationaL Each local church is mdopcndent, bnt in fellow- 
diip with the others. They have local conferences, and a general 
convention called tlie American Christian Convention, meeting 
every four years. The missionary, educational, and other enter- 
prises of the deuouiiiiation are carried on through this conven- ; 
tion and its differeaif 
departments. Eat 
church manages 
own afFairs and 
amenablt to no coun<J 
oil oi •*\ nod Memb« 
are received and die 
nnssed by the Iw 
ehur(,h TheofficersQ 
the loial church are tl 
pastor deacons etc. ' 

3 Teachino - 
tt n hing the Chri 
tiai s an evangtlici 
of the hlwral Armin-" 
lau tvpe Naturally 
there is considerable 
diver&it\ of doctrinal 
opmiou among them, 
duo to tht. threefold 
origin and to the lib- 
erty of behef allowed and ^et there is greatti harmony than 
would be siipi>0!>ed Chnstians have been chaiged with being 
antitriiiitarians ; but a recent editorial in the " Herald of Gospel 
Lil)erty " (November 21, 1 89.")), their leiMiing religions pajjer, shows J 
that they have entire freedom on this siibject. It grows out o 
the fact that they refrain from doctrinal formulas, and beoa 
there are many who hold that God is strictly one. and yet tl 
Jesus Christ is the Son of G(nl in a high sense— a sense that o 
not be suggested by nor in harmony with the phrase "very mao.'^ 
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It is claimed that there are uo miDistei's aintrng them that believe \ 
that Christ is iiuly a man. Christians believe that immersion is 
the true form of baptism, but they will receive aud fellowship 
with thoee who have nut been immersed. They have no leader 
but Clirist, no name but Christian, no creed but tlie Bible, and 
cJiaracter is the only basis of fellowship. Dr. J. J. SumiuerbeU, 
editor of "Herald of (Jospel Liberty," says: "We have liberty 
of doctrine. We do not profess to allow liberty, and then dictate 
an interpretation of the Bible which we compel our brother to 
receive at tlie risk (to him) of church fellowship; that is, we do , 
not say that we have uo creed, and then say that onr brother 
must be immersed in order to reiriission if he would unite with ■ 
us,"" This is a i-adieal point of difference between them and 
the Disciples, Xo one is deban-ed from membership in their 
churches on aeeouut of doctrinal differences, nor does difference 
of opiuion as to the mode of baptism keep any one out. 

4. Worship,— The worship of the Christian churches is the 
same as that of other evangelical churelies. The Lord's Snpper 
is not observed by them every Sunday as by the Disciples, De- 
votional and fellowship meetings are held by the Christians. 
Some missionary work is done by them througli several boards. 
Education is not neglected. They have a number of schools and 
colleges, among tliem Christian Biblical Institute [StanfordviUe, 
N. T.), Palmer (la,) College, Franklinton (N. C.) College for 
Colored People, Union Christian College (Merum, Ind.), Elon 
College {N. C), and others. 

In 1S54 a split occurred among them. The Southern ehurches 
withdrew on account of diffcivnces on the slaveiy question. They 
lire now united. At the American Christian Convention in 1894 
the Southern churches were represented; and in that year was 
completed the Norfolk (Va.) Memorial Church and dedicated as 
a memorial of the union of the two branches. 

At the National Council of tlie Congregationalists in Syracuse,.! 

October, 1895, the Rev. J. B. Weston, D.D.. was received as afl 

■ preface to Ihe Qmi'lremiiftl Book for 1891, p. 6. 
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fraternal delegate from the Christians. This and other overtures 
by local conferences, covering substantially the same territory in 
eacli denomination, have ])een made. There is quite a marked 
fraternal fueling and a considerable hope for a cJoser union. 
" CUiristians believe in union, not because they arose for its prop- 
agation, but because the Bible teaches it." 

For further study see the following : 

"Christian Princii)les" (Dayton, O., Christian Publication 
Association). 

Vol. i. (pp. 91-94), vol. ii. (pp. 501, 502), and vol. xii. (pp. 
22-33) of the American C^hurch History Series (New York, Chris- 
tian Literature Company). 

Article in "American Christian," December, 1891, by Dr. J.J. 
Sunimerbell. 



THE FRIENDS 



THE Socii'ty of Friends are more ^'onimoiily known as Qua- 
kers. Tiiey have ever been un iniiK)rlant ami helpful ele- 
ment in tlie making of this country, hikini; a prominent part 
in al! movements for the welfare of humanity. They therefore 
deserve fuller mention than their numlwrs at present might in- 
dicate. 

1. Ohigin.— Their origin, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, one hundred yeai-s prior t« the inti-oduction of Metho- 
dism by the Wesleys/ was a resiilt of the preaehing of fJeorge 
Pox, who was born in England in 1C24— a man of little learning 
butof adevoutspirit He began hisetudyof thti Scriptures and 
the preadiiug of his views at a time of religious nnrest, to say 
nothing of the political eommutions. Converts were gained quit* 
rapidly, and they in turn became apostles of the new sect. The 
early Friends were filled with missionary zeal. Persecution was 
early encountered, and some sought a refuge in America. Qua- 
ker* began to come to America in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Here, too, tJiey met with opposition, but toleration was 
granted them in Rhode Island and in the new colony of Penn- 
sylvania, that the Quaker, William Penn, established under 

* It is ai-crerlileil to Jolin Wesley as having uaid : ' 
fklthful to tlieir missioii, there would have been no 
' Chnrefa." 
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charter granted by James II. in lieu of paymeut for servioal 
rendered by Peon's father, Admiral Penn. TLitLt-r many PriendSH 
eame, where they formed a peacefid and prosi)eitms community, J 
retaining the ascendency of gOTemment fur several generations. I 

This colony offered fveeilom 1o settlere of other faiths; several 
commnnitieB wci-e thus settlud within the bounds of Penn's grant. 





William Poilil's trpHty with tho Indiana (1682). 



George Foxvisit.ed America, traveling from Rhode Island, whew J 
he attended the Yearly Meeting of l(i72. to Can>lina. At tbal 
close of the seventeenth century meetings of Friends were e 
lished in all the English colonies in America. 

2. Organization.— The org:anization of the Society of Friectb 
is a simple democracy, The local congregation is called a n 
ing. A number of tliese meetings unit© to form the month 
meeting; these again to form the quarterly meetuig; and all tl 
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mcctinjn uf a ^ven State or region unite to forui the Teai-ly 
Mt'etiJig, which is tlie supreme authority. There are no.w four- 
teen Yearly Meetings. The various Yearly Meetings are inde- 
pendent, but maintain fellowship by fraternal correBpondfence. 
Eaeh meeting has authority over those below it. All merabtra 
have a right to attend and to take i>art in .thtj meetingii. and 
thei-e is no presiding officer ; a vlerk receives and recoi-ds the 
sense of tlie meeting by common agreement. Women have an 
equal place with men. 
The officers of the Society 
ore ministers, elders, and 
overseers. The latter 
carry out the will of the 
meeting; the elders assist 
the ministers; and the 
ministers are not a speci- 
ally educated and paid 
class, but those that seem 
to be ordained Iiy Gtid and 
then are approved by tlie 
Society; tliey are not or- 
dained. Tlicy are not 
paid for their serviees, but 
if need be art- sujtported 
by the Society, Woraen 
may be ministers. 

3. Teachinos.— The tflatthings of tlie Friends are for the most 
part those of evangelical Christians. The central tliought in 
their teaching is the immediate influeneo of the divine Spirit in 
the heart of even,- man, and the guidance in worship and all 
religious acts by the Spirit. "The Spirit abides in every eon- 
verted soul." The "inner light" or grace of God is given to aU, 
though it may be disregarded and smothered. Greeds are for 
the most part eschewed, Bible otatements being deemed sufficient, 
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tliougii articles of belief Iiave been put forth. "No docmnentfl 
exactly aiisweriug to a creed has ever been put forth by the So-I 
ciety as a whole." 

4, Worship.— The worship of the Friends is very simple.] 
There are no prejiared sermons; any one may speak if moved! 
by the Holy Spirit. Those who show fitness and prove accep- 1 
table as ministers are J 
given seat« at the head! 
of the meeting. Notices! 
of their services do nofcl 
siiy who will preach, bat'4 
say that So-and-so wiU! 
lie present; the infer^! 
uni^e is that the Spirit J 
^vill move him to 8 
Meetings of the mem- 
bers art' sometimes held 
without a word being 
tittered : it is enjoined 
that in the silent meet- J 
inps the time lie spent! 
in self-examination and I 
in profitable meditatioQj [ 
and only when they Bon- ' 
eeive that they are led! 
by the Spirit t^ address au audience do they offer anything in tl 
way of teafihint; or testimony. There is a tendency in some qiu 
ters to a prearrangement of the service and to the introduetion o 
mnsie. This is resisted, as limiting the action of the divine S 
Friends believe that all forms and rites were done away wi 
Christ, and therefore they do not baptize nor obser\-e the Lord 
Supper— these are spiritual. They believe that all shedding o 
human blood is wrong, therefore they are ojiposed to ' 
During the Revolution there were those who thou^t a deffflisiTi 




Geot^u Fox (lC24r-1691). 
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war justifiable ; they were known as " Free Quakers." • They do 
not take «n oath, hut affirm. Friends were among the first to 
crj' out against human slavery, and even in the Soutli they freed 
their slaves. " lu the year 1 787 tiiere was not a slave in the pos- 
session of an nekuowledged Quaker." Althoiigli William Peun was 
a slave-owner, he pro\'ided for the freedom of the slave after four- 
teen years of service. They are 
ardent advoeates of t^nipe ranee. 
They have Habltath-sehools and 
encourage Bible study. 

Friends are known by the 
simplicity of their life and dress, 
an<i by their plain sjieeeh. They 
use "thee "and "tliou" instead 
of "you." Those who inan'y 
out of the onler are not now 
di^ipliued, as formerly. Their 
view of marriage is that (i(kI 
joins, and not man ; they do not 
I>erforni the marriage, but wit- 
uesa to it. They object to the 
use iiE the heathen names fur 
the days and montlis, preferriup 
"first day," "first montli," etc. 
The Friends— and we are speak- 
ing here of those known as the 
Orthodox Friends— carrj' on a 
eonsiderable home and foreign 

missionai-y work, havinp flourishing missions in Japan, Syi-ia, 
and Mexico. They support home missionaries in Ahiska, among 
the Indians on tlio frontier, and the colored people of the South. 
They also give raueh attention to education, having good eol- 

• The reader will flu J Dr. 8. Wcir MitcheU's ■' Hugh Wytine " intereittitig 

' D IM» uonneDtion. 
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leges at ITaverford and Bryn Mawr, Pa., the latter for wometi, 
witli high-gradtt iHtanling-schools at Providence, R. I., Pbiladel- 
pliia, Pa., and elsewhere. Their organ is the " Anierienn Friend," 
published in Philadelphia. One of the moBt prominent Quakers 
of the present eeutury was John G. Whittter. "tii-eat changes 
have taken place since the tide has turned, and Friends have l)e- 
come an aggressive, growing body, instead of a diminishing one,"" 

The Hicksites.— This is the theologieuUy liberal branch of the 
Friends, so called from their leader, Elias Hicks, who was horn 
on Long Island in 1748 and died in 1830. He was a minister 
of strong personal influence, largely by reason of his practi- 
cal preaching. Tlie division owmrred in 1H27-28 on doctrinal 
grounds, and was qni(« wide-spread niuong the Friends. Out of 
it grew several lawsuits for the possession of property. 

The liberal teaching of Blias Hieks as to the office and work of 
tlirist laid him open to the charge of Unitarianism, and his fiil- 
lowers have hveu lu-cuseil of holding Unitarian views. While 
many repudiate this, these are views found among them as n 
result of the liberty of thought that is granted. At the Friends' 
Congress during the Parliament of Keligious ii statement was 
made which declares their belief in the divinity of Christ: "The 
divine nature, the Christ-spirit, the Word, dwelt in Jesus in un- 
paralleled and finitely immeasurable degn-e. He is ' the higliest 
l>ossible manifestation oi (lod in man.'" They also declared 
their belief in " the divine immaaenee. Go<rs direct self-revelation 
to our perceptions, His shining into our souls if admitted " ; and 
their bcUef in "the Scriptures as confirming that immediate 
divine revelation, recording God's visits to tlie soul in the past 
ages, and in the New Testament presenting the crowning truths 
of the Christian dispensation. We revere the Scriptures and 
desire enlightenment from the Spirit who gave their truths." + 
One of the most prominent lea^lers in this branch was Lucretia 

* Anieriean Cliiiwh HiBtory Scrips, vol. xii., p. 300. 

t "Tho World's Parliament of BeligignB," edited by Dr. J. H. Butowb, 
vol. ii., p, 1458. 
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Mott, ivho was very radical in her teachings conperning JesaftI 
Christ ftiid the Bible. The HieJtsites have a flourishing coUeg< 
at Swartniore, Pa., and are deeply interested in all kinds wf yhUi 
anthropic and refonn work. 

The WiLBUBiTES.— This is another branch of the Friend 
eomprising at present seven small Teai-ly Meetings. Their I 
separation oecun-ed in the first half of the present centnry be- I 
cause of their objection to the new methods of evangelistic and,J 
missionary work. They still have a strong attachment for old] 
fonns" and look mth disfavor upon chuugt's and innovations.] 
They have an ediuiatioiial establishraeut at Barnesville, 0. 

The " Proiittve " Friends are a still more consorvative body, ' 
They are a small iiiiml»er who are zealous "of maintaining the I 
ancient testimonies of the Society intact, with the idea of bearing J 
witness to the spirituality of the gospel rather than i)ropagat- [ 
ing it." 

For further study see the following: 

•' History of the Society of Friends," Professor A. C. Thomas ' 
and Dr. K. H. Thoirias (New York, Christian Literature Company, i 
1894). (Tliis is in vol. xii. of the American Church History 1 
Series.) 

Article " Friends " in " Concise Dictionary of Religious Know- ' 
ledge," edited by Dr. S. M. Jackson, and in " Sehaff-Herzog En- | 
cyclopedia." 

"History of Friends in America," James Bowdeu (London, j 
1850). 

" The World's ParliamcTit of Religions," edited by Dr. Barrowa, I 
vi>l. ii., pp. 14oG cf seg. 

" Ileligious Forces of the United States," H. K. Can-oil, uhapj 
xxi. 

"The Hieksite Quakers and their Doctrines," James M. 
Garmo, Ph.D. (New York, Christian Literature Company, 1897). I 

" The Society of Friends in the Nineteenth Century," 'WllUaiQ'j 
1 (Philadelphia, 1876). 
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The Shakers are sometimes confoinideil with the Quakers, but 
are quite different. They are the followers of Ann Lee, who 
was born in England, but died in this countr}' in 1784, **the 
second inearnation of the Chtist, this time in the female line." 
Their first community was established at Mount Le})anon, N. Y., 
ill 1792. They are strict celebatvs, <lepending upon proselytes 
for their increase, but they are decreasing. Kejecting the Trini- 
tarian conception of God, they hold to the duality of persons in 
the Deity, male and femah^ ; the distinction of sex, they })elieve, 
inheres in the soul and is eternal. They live in communities, and 
have all things in common * 

* Si»<» "Shaker Sennons" (j^vos Shakor theology), by H. L. Eatls; also 
• 'The "Worhl's Parliament of Relijn<»»H»'' <*tlitetl by Dr. Barrows, vol. ii., 
p. 1380; aud Carroll's "Religious Forces of the United States, '» p. 111. 



THE FAITH OF OUR FATHERS; OR, WHY 
I AM A FRIKiND 



BY P. O. CARTLAND, POUOHKEEPSiE, N. Y. 

CHRIST'Sfollowprswi'iv first. •aUfiiCliristinnsaltouttheypBrot 
uurLiinl4'_'i)r4;i,ntAiiti<K'li. TiieimportantileciBiimUiadiiiit 
tlie (Ii-iitilis l>j (.'hristiau fcllowsliip had already been made at 
Jerusalem, tliotigli it took a mii-acle to com-inee I'etrr that Uod 
was uo respe<^ter of jwrsoits, and that Jew and (lentile uoidd lie 
partakers of the xame spiritual blessings. Paul uitd Peter be^n 
aliiinst simultaneously the work of evangelizing the heathen. 
Some of the Hellenistie Jews, natives of t'yrene, liad aeeept<d 
their teaeluug. and preaehed Jesus to the (Jreeks at Antioeh, 
A'ast ninnliers believed, and it was soon evident that an cxperi- 
eneed teaeher and earetaker should lie placed over them. And 
the brethren sent to theiri Bamabiis, who also t^ok to lielp 
him Paul. These two earnest men for one whole year preached 
Christ, and vast num]>ers of Jews and Gentiles of all elasses 
believed and were joined to the brethren. These brought with 
them distinctive eharaeteristies, and the ehureh soon lost its 
ap]>earance of a Jewish sect and stood out as a separate coni- 
mimity. When they so fraternized as a eommon brotherhood, 
without the necessity of circnmcisinn or the Passover, the MosaJe 
featni-ps of this society were lost in the wider character of the 
New Covenant. They called themselves brethren, believers, 
saints, disciples. Probably the name " Christian " was given by 
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the Romans, who, having so often heard them speak of CIl 
gave thera the name " Christian " in ridicule. 

But eertiliu Jewish brethren, believers, who had not as clearly 
underatood tho spirituality of the Christian dispensatiim, " eaine 
down from Judea, teaching that, except ye bu cii-cumciseU aftec 
the manner of Mt 
ye cannot be aavt 
Paul and Barnabas 
liail no small disseu- 
a'um and disputation 
wtLh them, and the 
cli urch Bent them and 
cii-tain others tip to 
JcniaUem that these 
([iiestions might l>e 
stttled. The deci- 
sion of the council we 
tind recorded in Acts 
XV. 24-29: "Foras- 
itiucli as we have 
heard, that certaiiL^ 
which went out fromj 
us have troubled 
with words, subvi 
liev. F. n. {'Tiiiiiiml. ing your souls, 

ing. Ye must be 
eumeised, and keep the law ; to whom we gave no such eoi 
maudmeut : ... it seemo<l good to the Holy Spirit, and to 
to lay upon yon no greater burden than these necessary 
that ye abstain from meats fiffered to idols, and from blood, 
from things strangled, and from fornication : from which 
keep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fare ye well." Profession 
faith in Jesus, followed by a pure life, was all that the oonni 
required of the (xcntilc chnrcb. 

There seems to have been nothing in the pubUe service, for 
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first one huTidred ypars, premeditated or hiinmiilj- arranged. The 
early (^hmth believed in tlie real presenile of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in tLe atwemblies of His people, and that His Holy Spirit 
would lead in the exercises and iiispire iudi\'iduals to varied acts 
of devotion. Con8e<iueutly, as was evidently the jiraetiee of the 
patriarchs and prophet*, tliey worshiped God in sileuee, Bing- 
ham tells us : " It was tlie eusttim of the ancient Jews ujton en- 
tering the synagogue to remain for some time in reverent silenee, 
that they might mi'ditate ujHin the divine altriliules and the 
majesty of the Lord God of Israel." Zeehanah ii. 1.1 says: "Be 
silent, all flesh, before tlie Lord." Isaiah xli. I sa;is: "Keep 
silenee liefoi-e Me, islands ; and let the jx-oplc renew their 
strength: let them come near; then let them s]ieak." The 
psalmist (Ps. Ixxxv. S) says : ■' I will hear wliat God the Lord will 
siK-ak: for He will speak peauenntoHispcuple, and to His saints." 
The apostolic church tor about the first century pvaetised the 
observance of an iuterval of sileuee in tlieir public assemblies. 
Presaens^ writes of tlie early Christian ebureli : " The whole as- 
sembly joins first in prayer. Its supplteatioiis rise to God in 
deep silence ; then the solemn sileuee is broken by tlie voice of 
the minister, who directs the secret prayer by calling to mind 
those great object* of supplieatiou whieh shonhl never be for- 
gotten." There wns no pei-sou appointed to read the Seriptiires, 
but each approved member in the congregation was nt lilxTty to 
read such portion as he felt called upon to present for the con- 
sideration of the assembled chuwh. The vocal servii* was not 
eonfined to i': e recognized minister. " Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty," was their faith and practice. They 
were at liberty, one by one. to speak a word of exhortation or 
prayer as their own need or that of the congregation might be 
impressed upon their minds. Others, one or more, sang songs 
of praise, passages fnmi the Holy Scrij>tures, the Psalms espe- 
cially being used, ending at times with the doxolopj' taken fi-oni 
Revelation i. 5, 6, or Luke ii. 14. Extempore hymns were also 
chanted, as the members were iuspii-ed. Other words of the 
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saints were sometimes used. Guericke tells us that, in the f 
century, li>THnology wus extremely simple and artless, beiiij 
chiefly reeitative- For more than one Juindreil years aftei- tJ* 
Scotch Keformation the practice of hymn -singing was almoi 
unknown in the ehurches ot Great Britain, although tlie German ' 
Reformers largely availed tliemselves of its popular aid, Ijotli iu 
their social and jiublic woi'ship. The Scotch churches, having 
been so recently delivered fi-om the bondage of the Romish ritual, „ 
feared to what tliis might lead. Hymns were au element ( 
trouble very early in the church. As early as the fifth oeuturrj 
which called into existence professional singers, chnrch mu; 
and hymns received more attention and beciime more variec 
Elaborate hymns, a^ well as more artificial style of singing, wei 
then introduced. " The Arians," Guerickc further states, " ii 
depth of night, walked in procession by torch-light, singing beaur] 
tiful hymns and anthems, to hear which the people flocketl inv 
troops." The sentiments expressed iu their hymns and anthei 
were not altogether orthodox. Accordingly, St. Chrysostonj 
believed that nothing better could be done than to attempt torn 
surpass these Arians by still more beautiful singing in the nse o 
orthodox liymns, thereby introdueijig a church psalmody of I 
more solemn and mo\'ing eharacter. 

Notwithstanding the departure from the simj>lii-ity of the a 
cient chnrch by many in this ser\'iee, we gladly ark now! edge thi 
the singing of the beautiful hymns of Isaac Wutts, Wesley, To] 
lady, and othei-s, many of which were doubtless inspired, baafl 
been a means of blessing to many. R<tbert Barclay, a standttntl 
author and minister of tlie early Friends, says that " sin^^gf g 
psalms was used by the saints ; that it is a part of God's worshi 
when performed in His will and by His Spirit. That it m^ 
be, and is, warrantahly performed among the saints, is a tliu 
denied by uo Quaker (so called), and it is not unusual amon) 
them, whereof I have myself been a witness, and have felt tllOi 
sweetness and quickening virtue Of the Spirit therein and ( 
such occasions ministered." 
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III the Hebrew churcli, miisieal inatriiments were doubtless 
lUied, but we Lave failed Ui discover any evideuee tliat they were 
used during the early days of the Christiau dispensiition. The di- 
versity of gifts by the same Spb-it was retiognized by the apostlee, 
iiiid all were dii-eetfd to wait uiK>a their gifts : ■' whether prophecy, 
let us prophesy aeeordiiig to the proportion of faitii ; or miuistry, 
let us wait on our miiiisteriiig." The distinction of elergy and 
laity was uukuowu iu apostolic times. There was the same High 
Priest for all. All men being recontnled I« God were tliemselves 
made kiugs and priests unto Him. The advaoeenieut of the 
cause of Christ depended not alone on one select claBs, but all 
were called to work for the spread of the gospel, each exercising 
the si>ecial gift which Uo<i bad Iwstuweii ii[Min luni, his nature 
l>eing i*euewed and ennobled by the Holy Spirit. 

The disl4neti<m which St. Paul made lietweeu t'hristians is 
based not upon office, hut upon spiritual power, and gifts of the 
Spirit were not confined to men — women also l>eing called upon 
to prophesy. When the Holy Uliost, on the day of Pentecost, 
descended oti the disi'ijiles, women as well as men liegan to speak, 
Peter declaring tliat what was then happening was the fulfihnent 
of the prophecy of Joel : " I will pour out of My Spirit uiion ail 
flesh : and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy." The 
aiK>stle Paul did at one time say : " Let your women keep silence 
in the churches." We have good evidence, however, that he did 
not refer to the ministry, as he said if they would learn anything, 
let them ask of their husbands at home. ITie custom of the day 
gave them, with others, the privilege of asking questions of the 
minister, and at this plaice tlicy were doubtless troublesome, and 
interfered with the work of the gospel. He unmistakably sanc- 
tions their preaching aud praying, for he gives explieit directions 
how they shall appear while doing so, and he mentions I*hilip's 
four daughters who did prophesy, besides others " who labored 
iu the Lord." Pliny the Younger, in his celebrated letter to the 
emi)eror Trajan (written about a.d. 107), speaks of having vainly 
sought to extract " by torture, from some handmaidens who were 
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tialled ministers," some admissions of the crimes charged upoi 
the Christians by their euemies. 

The only limitation which Paul, or any apostle, sets to th«jj 
free exercise of spiritual gifts is that all things shall l>e dona|| 
" decently and in onier," and he declares tliat the " spirits of t 
prophets are subject t« the prophets." 

What they offered as prayer was from the lieart, and as they I 
telt their present need. No such thing as written prayer i 
known in the worship and service of the primitive church, 
far as known, not e\eu the Loid's Prayer was used as a custntn 
ary part of worship. Neither the New Testament nor any of tli»l 
earlier writers give any iutinuition of its being so used until we 
eome to Tertuilian, ahont the middle of the second century. 
Clement of Alexandria writts : " Not in specified place or selected , 
temple, or at certain festivals and on appointed days, but during J 
his whole life, the mature Christian honors God, that is, offeniij 
his grateful thanks for the knowledge of the way to live." 

Dui'iug the twenty-five years following the Pentec(»t we fin^'l 
no mention of the Passover, except as an indication of time iaf 
Acts xii. 3, nor any fnrther notice of the daily breaking » 
bread. About the yeai- 58 we c^me upon the practice iu i 
activity in the Corinthian church, and tJie apostle then takei 
notice of it to correct grave abuses which hatl crept into its o 
ficrvance, those who met on these occasions no longer doing it in I 
remembrance of tlieir Lord, but each serving himself before the J 
others, eating and drinking to excess. For some time the repast J 
retained its original character— that of a social meal, No priest^ 
was needed to consecrate what was eaten. Those who were abl*' J 
furnished the sinifile meal, and what was left was given to theV 
poor. The occasion was made a social one, as well as a religious J 
observance ; and as, with closed doors, the faithful mingled and J 
broke bread together, in remembrance of their Lord and Master,,)! 
they were refreshed spiritually as well as physically. From this 1 
simple meal gradually grew up liy the addition of one observaQM;! 
after another the sacerdotal element, or sacrament of the Ijord% 
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Snpi>er. The idea of the social and the spiritual became sepa- 
rated, Stanley says that the repast was pai-tt'd from tiie religinus 
aet, whieh became more and more sacred. For a tune the meal 
immediately preceded or followed tlie sacrament. From century 
to century the breach widened. The daily afliniiiistration ceased 
and was confined to tlie Sabbath and festivals, FinaUy the meal 
itself fell under suspicion. Augustine and Ambrose condemned 
it, and, in the fifth century, that which liad been the original 
form of the endtarist was forbidden as profane by the councils 
of Carthage and Laodicea. It is remarkable that Clement of 
Rome and the authors of the letter to Diognetus and the epistles 
to Barnabas make no mention of the Lord's Slipper. Wien we 
look earefidly over tlie words of the Bible concerning this so- 
called ordinance, we find that John does not mention the Passover 
supper, although he was present on the occasion of our Loi-d's 
partaking of the meal with Uis disciples. Alatthew and Mark 
make no mention of His saying, "This do in remembrance of 
Me." Had they supposed that He was instituting an ordinance, 
it seems strange that they should have been unmindful of their 
duty to record it. Luke states that it was tlie Jewish Passover 
of wliich they were partaking together, and that when partaken 
of thereafter it was to be in remembrance of the "Lamb slain 
from tlie foundation of the world." The only reference else- 
where in the Scriptures to these words is in 1 Corintliians xi. 25, 
26, where Paul answers the questions of some, and reproves 
others who ate and drank unworthily; and "many," he says, 
"arc weak among you, and many sleep from this cause." Ter- 
tiUlian, alHtut 2tlS a.d., seems to have been the first to e«ll this 
supper " sacrament," which, in Latin, means mystery, and the 
converting of material bread and wine into the literal body and 
blood of Christ is Ijeing taught by some in this day. 

Ignatius, who had changed fi'oni a knight to a priest by study- 
ing the New Testament and by prayer, has nothing to say of the 
outward sacrament, but pours out his soul for the communion, 
saying : ■■ I seek the Bread of Uod, which is Jesus Christ, and I 
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spek the blood which is iueomiptible." The term "saorament" 
is uot in the Bible. It was uot used iu eouiieetion with Chris- 
tianity until the cliureh had fallen away. 

Neander tells us that Auacetus, who was Bishop of Rome, al- 
leged that bis predeeessors, in a ebur<!h of Gentile Christians who 
followetl St, Paul, had introthieed nothing of that sort, although 
Polyeai'p, Bishop of Smyrna, admits that he had, witJi the Jew- 
ish apostle John, observed the Passover. 

There is no question about the use of water by the Jews and 
by John wlio was called the Baptist, on account of its being the 
especial feature of that dispensation, and yet he forcibly presents 
the true baptism, of wiiieh bis was the figure, and tells the people 
plainly, " I indeed baptize yon with water unto repentance : but 
He who eonieth after me, the latcbet of whose slioes I jmi not 
worthy to stoop down and unUtose. He sliall baptize you with the 
Holy Ohost and with fire," And when Jesus, recognizing the 
coireptness of tlie figure or tyiM?, came to John to be baptize<l. 
John hesitated and confesBcd his own need of the true baptism. 
The Master insist«<l, sjiying, " Suffer it to be so now : for thus it 
becometh us to fidfil all rigbteou.snes!*," and, as was the ease with 
all other figures, He fulfilled this iu Himself, There is no doubt 
that the apostles ])nictined watci- baptism. Paul was the most 
noted exception, and he iidinits that he baptized Gains, the 
household of Stephanus, and Crispns, but emphatically declares 
that he was uot sent (by Chi-ist} to baptize, but to preach the 
gospel. At fii'st the act was of the, simplest kind, and any of t 
members might perform it. Tertullian says toncerning bapti 
"Even laymen have the i-ight to baptize, for what is efiually j 
ceived may be equally given " ; and Justin Martyr, one of the first 
apologists whose works have come down to us, says: "\\niat 
need have I of that other baptism, who have the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost!" 

Swearing is emphatically forbidden in the New TentsmeutU 
Our Lord's words in His Sermon on the Mount are very plaiail 
" Te have heard that it hath been said Tiy them of old time, ThoH 
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shalt not forswear thyaeJf, lint shalt iRrfonii unto the Lord tliine 
oaths: but I say unto you, Swear not at olL" James v, 12, in 
strong terms, forbids llie prai^tioe : " Above all things, my breth- 
ren, swear not." Clement Bttve: "He who possesses true know- 
ledge does not swear, but prefers making bis affirmations by yea 
and his denials by nay." TertiiUian says: "I do not sjwak of 
perjury, since ail swearing is forbidden." William Penn said: 
"A true word needs no oath." 

When Christ disarmed Peter He undoubtedly meant to remove 
the sword fnuii His followers forever. The projihet Isaiah clearly 
predicte<l it. Micah says, in much the same woi-ds: "And He 
shall judge amongmany people, and rebuke strongnations afar off : 
and they shall beat their swonls into plowshares, and Ihelr spears 
into pruning-hooks: nation shall not lift up a sword again.it 
nation, neither shall they learu war any more " (Micah iv. 3). 

Clear as arc the teachings of the New Testament, faithful as 
were the aiMiatlea and early Christians to the light they had, tlie 
church became formal, cold, and corrupt. The dark ages fol- 
lowed, and in the sixteenth century the condition had become 
one of great corruption among the people and clergy. Ecclesi- 
astical penance was confounded with Christian rejientance. In- 
stead of expecting pardon for sins fi-om Christ only by faiOi, 
it was expected chiefly from the church by works of jM-uaiiee. 
Winpheling, a priest and preacher clamoring for reform Iwfore 
Luther, says : " In the rural districts the persons selected for 
preachers were miserable creatures who had been preriously 
raised from beggary— cast-off cooks, musicians, grooms, and still 
worse." The higher clergy were often sunk in deep ignorance, 
congratulating themselves that they had never learned Greek 
or Hebrew. "The New Testament," says one of them, "is a 
book fuU of briers and serpent*." Luther says : " Evil had spreail 
to all ranks. A spirit of error had been sent to men. Corrup- 
tion of manners kept pace with corruption of faith." A great 
motive of the Protestant Reformation was the corrupt and 
worldly character of the priesthood. 
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Rulers were dietated to by the priests, and governments wa 
under the authority of the church officials, who hesitated not to 
use their power against the persecuted Cliristians. Nor did this 
evil pass away outii-ely with the renunciation of the Cliui'ch of 
Rome. During the early days of George Fox, Bishop Burnet, 
who died in 1625, a leading ecclesiastic of tie Church of England. 
writes ; " I cannot look without deepest concern on the iminiueiit 
ruin hanging over the church. The outward state of thlng^s is 
bail enough, God knows ; but tliat which excites my fears is the 
inward condition into which the church has unliappily fallen. 
None but those who are obliged to kaow can a*leiinat#ly compre- 
hend the religious ignorance of those who present tliemseJves for 
ordination. They ai-e strangers to the plainest parts of Scripture, 
which, tbcy say in excuse for their ignorance, their tutors in the 
universities had never mentioned their reading; so that they 
could give no account, or a very imperfect one, of the contents 
of the gosiMjls." 

Not Roman Catholics alone persecuted the behevers, bat I 
lish Protestants, having obtained liberty for themselves, tried t 
compel those of different religions opinions to conform to thc^ 
beliefs. Under this condition of things, George Fox, the fonndej 
of the Society of Friends, appeared. He was a humble shw 
maker. He proelaimcd an insurrection against even,- form of~ 
authority over conscience. He resisted every attempt at the 
slavish subjection of the understanding, but he circumscribed 
this freedom by obedience to truth. He declared that if tlie 
ti'uth made men fiTc, then were they free indeed, and no church 
dignitary or government official had the right to bind men's 
consciences, bearing in mind, however, that the conscience whi 
cannot cibey the law must suffer the penalty of the law. 

Between 1661 and 1697, in England alone, 13,562 ) 
followers of George Pox, were imprisoned for conscience' t 
198 were transported beyond tlie sea ; 338 died in prison c 
their wounds. All this was greatly aggnnated by the cou& 
tion of their property and spoiling of their goods to enormO'DI 
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amounts for tithes and church-rates. Yet, witliout faltering, 
they regularly kept up their meetiugK, preached williuut fear 
"Jesus Christ, and Him erut'ified," as the buly way of salvation, 
aud that no tithes or penance would he accepted by God as a sin- 
offering. He reijuires the oflfeiing of a contrite heart and ac- 
ceptance of the price which has been paid by Jesus Christ of His 
own Ufe on the cross. 

Sometimes so many were imprisoned that the children only 
were left to keep up the meetings. George Fox would not be 
silenced. He preached, wrote, talked, and traveled verj- ejitcn- 
sively. He visited kings and priests with etjual freedom, and 
hesitated not Ut declare the Word of God t^j alL Though of 
humble parentage, his "gift made ntom for him," Among all 
classes he found those who were tired of religions bonds and 
longing for freedom in the trutli. The Friends were often 
brtmght before the magiKtrates by their religious opponents on 
various pretexts, and required to take the oath, which it was well 
known they would not do, and, upon refusing, they were thrust 
into prison without reference to the charges uikiu which they 
had been arrested. 

Accepting the command of the Lord, "Thou shalt not kill," 
they agi'ee with Justin Martyr and Tertullian that all war is un- 
lawful for Christians; hence tlicy refuse U' bear arms, agreeing 
with the early ehnreh that when our Lord commanded Peter to 
put up his sword He meant forever to disurni His followers. 
Great have been the sufferings of Friends on this account, and 
perhaps never greater than during the Civil War in this countrj-, 
when they were pressed into the Southern army and various 
means of torture used to compel them to fight. Repeated at- 
tempts were made to have them shot, but the soldiers refused to 
do it. On some occasions they were taken intti battle, though 
they would not carrj- arms ; but none were wounded, 

George Fox, seeiug the undue importance placed by church- 
members upon water baptism, was constrained with Justin Mar- 
tyr to say, " Wliat need have I "f that other baptism, who have 
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the baptism of the Holy Ghost!" He testified, as to his foll< 
ers, not so much against the other as for the baptisi 
Holy Ghost, of wMelPthe immersion in water is but the figore. 
Having the real, we need not the shadow. 

The Master knew the Jews would continue to observe the 
Passover, and He would have their attention turned to Himself. 
With Ignatius, the Prieuds would say ; " We pour out our soiils 
for that spiritual e<miniunion, and seek the Bread of iiod, which 
is Jesus Christ, and the blood which is incorrujitible." 

Friends have ever kept to the custom of the early cliureh of 
worshiping God in silence ; not that meetings for worship should 
be silent meetings, but that there should be sileuce in meetings 
of the believers, and an opportunity to eominune with God and 
to "hear what God the Lord will apeak." With the apostolic 
church, they say and believe that where the Spii-it of the Lord is, 
there is liberty, and all who are reconciled tt> God being kings and 
priests unto Him, any oue i)f them who feels led thereto may 
read a portiou of Scripture, offer a prayer, or sing a hymn ; and 
the service need not be eun&ned to the men, but liberty in the Spirit 
may be exercised by women iis well. As, aft*r the day of Peii- 
teeost, sons and daiifrhters prophesied, so they believe that 
has poured out His ypirit upon all flesh, and daughters as 
as sons may aud do prophesy. Good womeu, in obedience to' 
the call of their Lord, have braved public opinion, sacrificed 
much that is dear to the heart of wife and mother, and, as her- 
ulds of the cross, gime upon their Master's errands, to the saring 
of many souls. In view of all the proof that Gtid calls and blesses 
faithful women in the work of tlie ministry, who shall say that 
CJirist's command, " Go preach My gospel," is not addressed ti 
women t 

In the administi-ation of church affairs Friends recognize 
having equal liberty of speech the ministers, tlie elders, and 
members, women as well as men, while the direct care of 
church affairs naturally falls upon those most experiem 
Their monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings are for chi 
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government and arranging for the extension of Christ's kingdom 
on the earth in educational, missionary, peace, temperance, and 
gospel work at home and abroad. The aire of these several de- 
partments is assigned to committees composed of persons inter- 
ested in and qualified for ea«h line of service. 

The fundamental dodtrines of the gospel are accepted in com- 
mon with other evangelical churches, accepting the Lord Jesus 
Christ as the " Wonl whti was with the Father before the world 
was," God manifest in the flesh, who gave His life for the world, 
and in the shedding of whose blood there is jilenteous redemp- 
tion. Tlii-y acknowledge the fall of man and llie necessity of 
redemption through repentance toward fiod and faith in our 
Lord JesiiB Clirist. They lieheve in the indwelling presence of 
God in the heart iif the believer who has ox'^ned the door and let 
Chinst by His Hpirit come in. The dtwtrine of sanctification by 
the Spirit has ever had an important plat^e in the teaching of 
Friends, and that to keep one's self unspotted from the world is 
tlie Christian's dntj-, Eternal punishment of the wicked, and 
everlasting liliss for the righteous, they believe to be Bible 
tea*rhing. The resnrrection of the dead and final victory over 
death, hell, and the gi-ave is the privilege of all who continue 
faithful. The Bihle is accepted as the revealed will of Uwl and 
as our rule for faith and practice. AJl immediate influence or sup- 
posed gnidance nr teaching of the Spirit must be tested thereby. 

Not because the cirenmstance of my birth gave my name a 
plaee upon the church recfird, neither becanse my envinjnments 
have been favorable, am I a Friend, but because, after careful 
study and research, I have come to Iwlieve most fully that on 
those points in which they differ from other Christian denomi- 
nations tlieir understanding of gospel truth accords most nearly 
with Christ's teaching aiid with " the faith and practice of our 
fathers." 
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ADVENTISTS, DtJNKERS, MENNONITES. CHURCHES 
OP GOD, THE NEW CHURCH, AND OTHERS 



THE denominations in this group and in that Ut follow can- 
not receive as full a description here as the larger and more 
pronuueiit onea that have preceded. But suiBcient will bo given 
that the reader may know whence they eaine and wherein lie 
their distinguishing characteristics. 

THE ADVENTISTS, UH MILLERrTES 

The origin of the Adventists is to be found in the preaching of 
William Miller, and hence they are sometimes known as Mil- 
lerites. Miller was a man of somewhat limited education and at 
the outset a deist. He afterward became converted aud joined 
a Baptist church. As a result of a study of the ^riptures, es- 
peeiaily the prophecies, he pnnJaiiiied the near ajiproach of the 
second coming of Christ; aud he taught that the milleuuium 
would follow, not precede, the end of the world. He began his 
preaching and predictions about 1831, and 1843 was named as 
the time for the end of the world. That failing, the fall of 1844 
was uamed as the time. After that Miller and others dis<;our- 
aged the setting of any definite time. Miller gained many fol- 
lowers aud helpers through his preaching and publications, not 
a few of whom remained although the predictions failed of ful- 
filment His death occurred at Low Hampton, N. Y., in 1849. 
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The ttaching of the Adventists in general is that tiie kingdom 
is to be set up on the earth, which is to be rnlmed l>y dre, and 
that Christ is to t-ome iii person before the millenuiiim. Thej 
w^x'pt the iuspiration of the Scriptures, and take it as their 
ci-eed, intei-preting it, for tlie most pai-t, litemlly. Otherwise tJie 
Adventista teauh the generally accepted evangelical doctriuei 
They baptize by immersion. 

The goivrii men f of Adventist churches is Congregational, excepl 
the Seveutli-day Adveutists, who have a Presbyterian fonii iu part 

There are the following separate brandies of the Adventistsd 

1. The Evanoeucaj, Adventists are the oldest body. TLq 
proclaim a near advent of Christ without setting the exact daUl 
They liold to the consciousness of all the dead in Hades, aiid t 
natural imraortality of the soul, and to future rewai-ds and pun 
mentg, the righteous rising at tlie beginning of the millenmu: 
and being awarded eternal bliss, the wicked rising at the end < 
the millennium and being sent away into everlasting puuishnienb 
Their organ is "Messiah's Herald," published weekly in Boston. 

2. The Ad\'Ent Christians began about 18.55 in a divisioj 
over iramoi-tality. In 18G1 a General Association was fonne< 
They believe that the dead sleep in nneonseious repose until Chri 
comes; that immortality is conditioned upon receiving ChristM 
the wicked will utterly perish. "They make ranch of Siuidayia 
schools, and are free and simple in worship." Their chief orgi 
is the " World's Crisis," published weekly in Boston. At Tai 
mouth. Me., is the Scriptural Publication House. 

3. The Seventh-day Adventists arose in 1S45. They teaclt'l 
that the observance of the seventh day, or Saturday, as the Sab- J 
bath is obligatori', in which they differ from all other Adventi8ts,ii 
as well as from all other denominations except the Seventh-day^ 
Baptists. They teat^h, further, that man is not immortal, bnti 
receives immortality Iti accepting Christ; that the dead slet 
until the resui-rection ; that the millennial reign of Christ is i 
on the earth, but in the holy city in the skies. They believe th^ J 
the beast of Kevelation xiii. 11 is tkis government, fiach yei 
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quite a number of their meiulters are trieil and piuiislied for 
working ou Siiiidiiy— an uujust jwrseuutioii, as they believe- 
Tht'y pi-ai^tisc feet-wasliiiig in couuefition witli tlie Lord's Supper. 
They make healtli reform (juite pruininent, and give much atten- 
tion to iadusti-ial training. A considerable missif)Laiy work is 
ean-ied on by them. Their headquarters are at Battle Creek, 
Mteh., where is published tlie "Advent ReWew and Sabbatli 
Herald." 

4. The CnuRCH-OF-doD Adventists are a body that seceded 
from the foregoing in 1H()G. Tbi-y are few in unnihers, the ma- 
jority being in Missouri. They reject the application of Revela- 
tion xiii. 11 to the United States, and they do not reeeive as real 
and inspired the visions of Mrs, Ellen G. White, Tlieir head- 
quarters are at St-au berry, Mo., where the " Advent and Sabbath 
Advocate " is published. 

5. The Life and Advent Union was established in 1864, al- 
though there were adherents of then- views previous to that time. 
They believe iii conditional immoitality, but, unlike the others, 
they teach that the wicked will not rise, but are destined to ever- 
lasting sleep ; only the righteous dead will rise. Their oi^n is 
the ■' Herald of Life," published at Springfield, Mass. 

6. The A(ie-T(»-come Adventists were duly fimned in 1888 by 
the orgauizati<jn of a General Conference in Philadelphia, They 
are also kuomi as Churches of (^od in Christ Jesus. Tliey hold 
that man is mortal; that eternal life is alone for the good ; that 
the Jews will receive .lesus as the Messiah, be restored to the 
Holy Land, and rei>stablish Jenisalem, iH'coming the head of the 
nations; that the kingdom of God will he established on earth, 
tlte saintji lieing associated with Christ in the government ; that 
the millennium is a period of probation. Tlieir chief organ is 
tlie " Words of Cheer," published in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In other denominations there are some who hold Adventist 
views as t« the b?econd coming of Clirist ami the milleunium. 
Considerable literature is published and quite widely circulated 
by the various branches of the Adventists. An independent and 
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undenominational S«rri[itunt! Tract Repository sends out litt^ra- J 
turn of this kind in considerable quantities, besides publish; 

the "Christian." 

For further stndy see tlie followdng: 

" Concise Dictionary of Religious Knowledge," edited by T>rM 
a. M. Jackson, article " Adventists," by D. T. Taylor ; also artiuldf 
in Appendix of " .Schaff-IIerzog Eneyclupedia." 

" Religious Fonies of the United .States," H. K, Carroll (Amen 
can Church History Series, vol. i.), pp. 1 et seq. 

"Rise and Progress of Seventh-day Adventists," J. N, Longh-j 
borough (Battle Creek, Mich., (jeneral Conference Association^] 
lJii92). 

" Historj' of the Second Advent Message," J. C. WcUnome ( Ym-- J 
mouth, Me.. 1874). 

"Life of William Miller," White (Battle Creek, Mich,, 1875). 



THE DUNKERS, OR BUETHRFN 

They are variously known as " Dunkards," " Tunkers," " Breth- 
ren," and "German Baptists." Among themselves and in their J 
literature they are referred to as Brethi-en. They owe tiieir origto J 
to the followers uf Alexander Muck, a German Pietist, who camel 
to this eountiy from Germany in 1719 and the years following. 1 
Mock himself did not come over until 1729, Their settlement] 
was near Germantown, Pa., where a church was formed in 1723. J 
"One of their number edited and printed the first German Bible J 
in America, the unbound sheets of which were used by the British .1 
soldiers to littei" their horses after the battle of Germantown in J 
the Bevolntionarj- War." * He carried on a considerable publish- 
ing business. Some of the Sunday-siOiool cards he printed aro J 
etill in existence. 

The church government of the Dunkei-s is in part representa- 1 

tive. The decisions of the annual meeting or conference arftf 

• Carroll's "Religious ForecB," p. 129. 
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liinilinp npon tlip tlistrict conferences ami the ehiircheB. They 
have bishops or cldei-s, ministers, and deacons, all chosen by the 
congregation. Most of their niimsterB are paid no salary, having 
other means of support. Tlicy are not a siwcially educated class, 
the Dunkcrs having no theological schools. In later years more 
attention has been given to education. Tliey have now six well- 
comliicted educational institutions ; in some there is a Bible de- 
partment. Their teachings are in the main evangelical. Tliey 
strive to give strict heed to the letter as well as the spirit of the 
Bible. They hold that faith, repentance, and baptism ai-e condi- 
tions of pardon. They baptize by immersion, plunging throe 
times, dipping forward, once for each person of the Trinity. 
Their communion i.i in the evening, after having partaken of a 
full meal. Before the Supper the brethren wash one another's 
feet and give the salut^ation of the holy kiss, the sisters perfiinn- 
ing the same service among themselves. The Duukers enjoin ■ 
plainness of dress and nonconformity to the world, take no part 
in war, are opposed to secret societies. The anointing of Ihe 
sick with oil, in the name of tho Lord, is a common pnu-tice 
among them. They endeavor to follow closely what they Iwlieve 
to be the plain teaching of the Scriptures and the simplicity of 
the apostfllic cJiurt^h. They do some missiouaiy woi-k, having 
started it within a few yeai-s, carrying on a work in Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, vVsia Minor, and India. Their foreign mis- 
sionary and publication headquarters are at Mount Morris, 111, 
Their church organ is the " Gospel Messenger." 

Tliere are three branches of the Bunkers— the Conservatives, 
the Progressives, and the Old Order Brethn^n. The Pi-ogressives 
separated liecause of a too strict enfon-cmcnt of the principle of 
nonconformity to the world, and an opposition to inuovations in 
manner of life and worship on the part of the others. The Con- 
servatives hold a middle position between them and theOldOi'der 
Brethren, who oppose all Sunday-schools, all educational institu- 
tions, and mission work. The Con8ervati\'es are not si) rigorous 
in their enforcement of nonconformity, but arc? not quite so ag- 
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gressive ns the Progi*essives. They are the strougest brauch. Byfl 
far the largest uuml>er of Dimlcers are in Pennsylvania, Ohiojfl 
and Indiana. The German Seventh-day Baptists are an offshc 
of the Dunkers. 

See article " Tunkers " in " Schaff-Herzoj; Encyclopedia *' ; also.^ 
Carroll's " Reli^ous Forces," chap. six. 



THE MENNONITES 

The MennoniteB trace their origin to the Waldensians and th«r 
predecessors who never Biibmitted to the Romish yoke m the 
dark tigi's. Their present name was given them by their oppo- 
nents in the sixteenth oentnry, 
when Menno Simons labored very | 
zealously and successfnily to gatheorv 
the scattered congregationB into;.! 
one body or eouference. Menno I 
Simons, who was born in Holland J 
in 1492 and died in 1559, 
bronght up a Roman Catholic and! 
educated as a priest ; but iu 153$9 
he changed Ills faith, became i 
Anabaptist minister, and after i 
time began to organize churchea^ 
• •n thf principle of non-resistanne 
iiiid of opposition lo infant bap- 
tism. It was Anabaptist or Men- 
Bornuia! died isso nonite influence that gave rise to 

the Baptists," 
The first party of Meiinonit^s to come to tJiis country came ] 
from Germany in 1683. and settled at Germantomi, Pa., where a 
meeting-honse erected by Menuonites iu 1770 still stands. " The j 

e page 349; alxo Douglas Campbell's "Puritan in Holland, EngUn^ 
,, p. 200. 
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iiidehtediiess nf the Friends to the Anabaptists of Holland was 
amply repaid by the cordial welcome given to the Mennouites in 
the colony of Pennsylvania." They are at present most nnmerous 
in that State. The majority of the Meuuonites in America are 
tlescendants of Germans, but there are rflso a large number tliat 
emigrated from Switzerland. The 8i>ealled Russian Mennonites, 
who emigrated from southern Russia within the last twenty-five 
years, are likewise Germans, and these, with the Swiss and the 
American Mennonites, use the German langn^^e. Those, how- 
ever, who emigrated in an early day, and wliose descendants have 
now been in this country for four or five generations, must be 
designated as Amerieiins, and these are growing into the use of 
the English hingnage in their services and in their literature. 

The government of the Mennonite churches is of the Congre- 
gational type, with some modifications. Their officers are liishojie, 
ministers, and deacons ; tiiey are chosen by lot fnim the congre- 
gations. Bishops have charge of districts. The chui-clics meet 
together in conferences. Mennonite teachings are presented in 
eighteen articles adopted in 1632 at Dordrecht, Holland. They 
are evangelical, of a very orthodox type. Their eonfcssion "en- 
joins the practice of washing tlie feet of the saints, the marriage 
only of members of the same faith, the non-resistance of violences, 
counseling flight ratlier than the use of the sword." Baptism is 
administered to believers only, not, however, by immersion, bnt 
by pouring. They reject infant baptism. Persons from other 
denominations, who have been baptized on confession of their 
faith in adult years, are not rebaptized unless they desire it. The 
Lt>rd's Supper is obsi'rved twice a year, and in connection with 
it the washing of the saint.B' feet* the members of each sex per- 
fonning the office among themselves. Tlie holy kiss is given to 
the new menilM.-rs. the pastor's wife or the wife of a deacon per- 
forming the senncc for the women. The holy kiss is also given 
w)ien officers are oi-dained. Missionary work has been quite 
recently begun by the Menuouites, and is carried on by them to 
some extent at present. 
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The Mennonites are divideil into twelve branches, t^ome of then 
quite Rtitall. They are known as tlie Mennonite Church (tl 
parent and largest lioily). the Eriiederhoef, the Amish, the Ol^ 
Aiuish, the Apostolic, thts Reformed, tlie tretieral Oonferenci 
the Church of God in Obrist, the Wisler, the Brueder-Genieinde, 
the Defenseless, iJie Bretliren in Christ. The divisions arose 
mainly as a result of differences as to (iiscipline and observances. 
The Amish Meuuonites (second in point fif nanibei-s) take their ' 
name fmni Jmnib Ammen, who drew off a following on the subje< 
of cLureh diseipliue. They are a plain people, and are sometimes] 
known as " Hookers," from the fa<:t that they use hooks and eyeal 
instead of bnttons. 

T!ie " Ilerald of Truth " is the organ of the parent body an<l of] 
the Amish, these two largest bodies being closely related in! 
general church and missionaiy work ; it is printed at their pub- 1 
lishing-house in Elkhai-t, Ind. 

Fop further study see : 

"Historj" of the Mennonitcs," John Harsch (Elkhart, Ind. 
1893). 

Article " Menno and the Menuonites " in " Concise Dictionary I 
of Religions Knowledge." 

CarroU'-s " Religious Forces," ehap. sxviii 
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Tlie Churches of God, or " Winebrennerians," as they are o 
called by others, not by themselves, became a distinct organiz 
tion in 18^0. They owe their origin to the Rev. John "Wini 
brenner. a minister of the German Reformed Chnrch and paste 
of a church in Harrisburg, Pa. Extensive rev-ivals took place i 
different eouuties under his preaching, wliich met with oppositioQi 
This opposition and the change of views on the part of Wim 
brenner made necessary the new organization. Tlieir annua 
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conferences are called elderships. There is also a General 
Eldership, meeting every three years. Their ministry is itinerant. 

The Churches of God may be characterized briefly as follows : 
In polity and usage they are Methodists. They huld that the 
division of lielie\-ers into aeets is unscriptural. and that each 

ebnrch should he known as the Cbureb of (Jod at , and any 

number of churtOies as ( 'hnrcbes of God. Tliis eliiuse was adopted 
at the General Eldership meeting in May, 189(i. They believe 
that creeds are unnecessaiy and divisive, and that the Bible, 
Trithont note or eommeiit, m a sufficient rule of faith and pi*actice. 
They recognize only immersion of believers as baptism. They 
practise the wasliing of the feet of the saint« as an ordinance. 
Tlie Lord's Supper is aduiinistei'ed to Christians only, in a sitting 
p<)stiire. and in the evening. 

Their publishing- house is at Harrisburg, Fa., and they have a 
college at Fiudlay, O. They are still strongest in Pennsylvania, 
where they originated. Tlieir organ is the '• Chiireh jVdvoeate." 

THE NEW CHUBCH, OB SWEDENBORQIANS 

The members of the New CImreh, or the New Jerusalem 
Church, are more commonly known as Swedeuborgiaus. They 
accept the doctinncs of the Christian faith as set forth from the 
Word of God in the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, a man of 
great scholarship and of a deep religious spirit. He was bom in 
Sweden in 1688. He held important edncational and civic posi- 
tioDs. After a devout and diligent study of the Scriptures, and 
prayerful meditation, he began t* put forth the principles of the 
New Church, He was a voluminous WTit^r opon scientific and 
theological subjects. 

The first Sweden l>orgi an cnugregatiou in this conntrj- was or- 
ganized in Baltimore in 1792. Their General Convention was 
incorporated in 1817. There isno distinct and well-defined polity. 
A modified episcopacy exists, for the most part. Each State has 
its general pastor, or overseer, a permanent o(fii:er. The sepumte 
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congregations have much liberty in government. Their ivorship 
is partly litnrgifiil. Tlie teachings of Swedeiiborg are peculiar 
and considerably elaborateil, too nineli so for even a full snin- 
marj- here. Only a few strik- 
ing features can be referred 
til in tliis article. He teaches 
lliitt Cbi'isl's seeonii coining 
incurred in 1757, when a g*n- 
enil jiulgnit'nt took place in 
till- spiritual world, and he 
(Sw('di'«1iorg) was intromitted 
to tliat world by the opening 
of Ills siiiritiud senses, A new 
heavtii and a new earth (Rev^ 
xxi. 1), which signifies a nw 
dispensation of divine tmtl 
in heaven and tm earth, wei 
atthattimeiuaugnrated. Sw 
denborg was ineontinued eonj 
miiuieation nith the spiritui 
worki, nnsonght by him, 
volnntarily tendered bim. He conceived of the Trinity as whol^ 
embodied in Jeans Christ. God is ()ne ; the divine in Chmt j 
the Father; the divine and human together is the Son. 
only Ufe is that of Orod. Man's ajipareut life is the divine pre 
ence freely communicated to him. The spirit of man has ton 
and gives form to the body. The spiritual body exists within t 
natural. After death the spiritual l)ody is sejiarated from t 
corruptible and lives as in the previous life. There is no resi 
reetion of the natural body. The visible universe is a couiitei 
part of the unseen and spiritual. There are no created angel 
they are the spirits of redeemed men and women in heaveii 
Heaven consists in a good life and in the charity and faith whio 
inspire it; hell consists in the burnings of the false and evi 
within. 
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The hemiqiiartei-s of their Home aud Foreign MiBsionaiy Board 
are in Bostou ; their Boni-<i of Publicatifni is iu New York. The 
organ of the Oeneral Convention is the " New Church Messenger," 

For fuller cxpoBition see Swedenborg's works, especially " Tnio 
Christian Rt'Ilgion"; also article "New Church" m "Concise 
Dictionary of Religious Knowledge," 



union CHTKCHES 

The chnrohes comprised under this name became organically 
associated in 1864, A leader in the movement was the Rev. J. P. 
Given, a graduntc of Marietta College, Elder Flack, of the 
Mfithodiet Chureh, was prominent in starting the movement. It 
grew out of opposition to political preaching, and especially be- 
cause they would take no part in furthering the Civil War. The 
idea kept prominent by them is Christian union. Their polity is 
Congregational. They have a General Council, meeting every 
four years, and State eonneils, meeting yearly. These bodies 
are simply advisory. In teachings the Christian Union Churches 
are generally evangelical. The following are briefly the principles 
of the denomination: {1} the oneness of the ehurch of Christ; 
(2) Christ the only Head ; (3) the Bible our only rule of faith and 
practice ; (4) good fruits the only condition of membership ; (5) 
Christian union without controversy; (6) each local chureh 
governs itself; (7) partizan preiwhing discountenanced. Tlic 
body has had a somewhat rapid growth, and is most nnmerons in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri. A few j-ears ago efforts were made 
by the Christians to have the Christian Union Churohes unite 
with them, but they met with only partial success. While some 
joined in, others did not. The president of the CJmstian Union 
General Council wa.s made seeretarj- of the Christian pnhliiiliiiig- 
house. What little union there was seems to have been by ab- 
sorption. 



THE SALVATION ARMY, AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS, 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, PLYMOUTH 

BRETHREN, AND OTHERS 



THE SALVATION ARMY 



THE Sftlvatton Army, like mo8t otlier or^nizationiii, did not 
spring full-fledged from tlie brain of tlio founder, but was a 
growth. Its precursor was tlie Christian Mission, started by the 
Rev. William Booth, a preaclier of the Methodist New Connection 
of England. Working auioug the lowest classes of London's 
poor, he evolved methods that seemed best adapted to the people 
among whom he labored. The Salvation Army was the result, 
which came into being in 1878, Ihirteen years after tlie beginning 
of the Christian Mission. General Booth was ably seconded by 
his wife, who foiind time, while bringing np n family of eight 
children, all of whom are actively engaged in the work of tlie 
army, to do much speaking and writing. She died in 1890. 

The army came to this country, or, in their parlance, invaded 
America, in 1880. The growth in numbers and in favor has been 
quite rapid. 

The organization, as the name implies, is of a miiitarj' charac- 
ter throiighout. The divisions of the work in this country com- 
prise stations under the charge and command of a captain, 
sections undiT an adjutant subject to a major, districts under a 
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niiijor, divisions onder a major or brigadier, and a territory 
under tliL- thar^e and finnitiand of a comniissiuntT. Ov< 
whide army are the treueial-in-diief luid liis staff. The luemben 

of till' ai-uiy wear a siiii 

\}]f uniform of dark blu% 
trimmed with red, 
lias lieponie familiar ( 
aliTiosf every one. That] 
« hi*;h is re<mired of ea^lt 
tiiciiiln'r is prompt aii{ 
luiqiiestioiiinfTobedienoi 
to superiors, open aii4fl 
even ostent^tioas coil 
fession of personal reli 
^'ioD. renunciation of thftj 
wiirld, self-denial, an^V 
support of local 'work.-l 
TlifV strive to utilize aU<l 
tlie jjowei-s of evei-y in-S 
dividual member, an^T 
press their work witi 
gi-eat vigor. 

In teaching the i 
follows verj' oiosely t 
of the Methodists. Thei 
theology is of the Arniinian tjiie. Tliey do not observe t 
saeraments, and are not strietly a e.hun-li, l)nt ratlier ai 
ized missionary or evangelistic movement among the low( 
classes of society. Although the army has been severely (jril 
eized for some of its methods, it has had a rapid growth, and^ 
in the last few years has gained in favor, largely through thei' 
efforts and influence of Commissioner Ballington Booth 
General William Booth) and his wife, Maud Btiotli. A numbei 
of persons of prominence have joined the auxiliary of the arm; 
in this country. Many, however, are strongly of the opinion 










BaJvation Aiuiy Headquarlors, Fi>iirWeuUi Slioet, New York. 
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tlie piisition they take, tliut " no matter Ijow peouliiir or how oid 
rogtfous a measure Beems, if it lemls up ttt sniil-saviug it shall I 
done," is a wide stretch of the priuciple "f Paul, " all things tft a 
men." And yet, as some one has said, "The Salvation Army i 
the modern fulfilment of the parable of the Good Samaritan. 
It' any one does not like the Good Samaritan's method, let him s 
.■iboiit doing the Good Samiiritan's work witli methods thatt e 
ln'ttur," Their efforts arc largely among the destitute and » 
jiraved, the waifs and strays of society ; they have serrra] prison^l 
giite homes for ex-eonviets, where they recdve men just tlis--] 
charged fn)m prison. They also support reseue-homes for falleiil 
women, nud lodgiiig-lmuses and shelters for men. 

Tlieir organ is tlie ''War fry." which lias a large circulation.! 
The army flag is red, with dark-liluc border, and a yellow star i 
the center. 

For further study see the following ; 
" Salvation Soldiery " and " Ordei's and Regulations for Field 
Officers," both bv General William Booth. 



THE AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS 

In 1896 there was a division in the American branoh of the 
army. Commissioner Ballingtoii Booth and his wife having been 
removed from the command of tlie amiy in this eountry, they at 
once formed an orgtiuizatiou called God's Ameiiean V()lnnteeffi 
(later changed to Anjeriean Volunteers), spoken of brit-fly as the 
Volunteeiti, The trouble seems to have arisen out of au unwise 
effort on the part of the general of the army, or his advisers, to 
push autocratic methods iu democratic America. Tlie claim, 
however, is that the change was simply a folKiwing out of the 
policy of the army to transfer commanders from one place to 
another after a few years of service in a territory. On the one 
side there was failure to comply with the commands of a superior 
officer,— whether the commands were wise or not is not the ques- 
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tion— "theirs not Ut reasim why,"— aud on the other hand a 
failure to appi-eciate the American needs aud spirit* Articles of 
faith, (.-ailed " (.'ardiuiil Doc- 
trines of tfie Voluuti-ei-s of 
Ameriea," have been adiipU 
ed, whieh are difitineliy 
evangelioal. 

The ordinatiou of some 
of the more important offi- 
cers of the Volunteers has 
been iutrodueed. The sa«- 
ranients of the Lord's Sup- 
per and Baptism are admin- 
istered by tliese ordained 
offieers. The oLservauee of 
tiiese ordinances is not con- 
sidered as an essential eon- 
dition of memberaliip. The 
cliildren of Volunteers may 
be baptized. Tlie equality 
of men and women in ser- 
vice and in offine is fully 
recognized. Tlie eommander-in-phief is elected by the soldiers 
from among tlie oflSeers that have sensed for not less than five 




Bnllingt"!! Bootli. 



• Oener*! Booth of the ShIvhIIoii Army nrrivpil in New York, .Isminry 15, 
1898, and met hia son Siiiidny artemooii. Kolluwiiig is thn um.inl hIbIp- 
tuent of what o<-<rurre(l nl the iue(>ling ; 

■• (1) General William Booth uiiil Commamlttr B<illii>Kt->n U<i«th uict ill the 
Windsor Hotel in Ihe prpspnce of Dr. Josinb Htrontr and Dr. Chsrlrg Cuth- 
lii-rt HaU, on Sunday, January ID, IWI8. (2) The iuUrriew wa« piirvl; )ut 
lK>twi>eii fathn' and son. (3) NnthiiiK trnnspircd Falt^alatHi] to lead to any 
iiitiun of the two moveniE'Qta. (4) It was a((rced llial all pulilic oontrovprsy 
in the press and otberwiBC IwtwM'n repreRentativpg of tbo two movements 
should, OS tar as possible, come lo an end. 

" (Signed) CHARLEfi CuTniiERT Hall, 

JoHIAIl Stroso." 
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years ; he aliaU hold ofBce ten years. A Vdliiuteer may or majrS 
not be a meaiber of a chuif.h, as lie cLooses. 

For further iiit'ormation the reader must apply to their heai 
quarters in New York City, where a copy of the constitution <^l 
tLe orj^uization and reports can be bad. 

For further study see tlie following : 

" Beneath Two Flags," Maud B. Booth (New York, Punk i 
WagnaUs, 1889). 

Article " Salvation Anny " in " Concise Dictionary of Religiousfl 
Knowledge." 

THE CATEOUO APOSTOUC CHUBCH 

The origin of the Catholic Apostolic Church was in certainfl 
manifestiitions of the Sjiirit in Scotland and in London. Theral 
were those who said they bad the gift of tongues, being usedfl 
by tlie Holy Spirit to utter " pi-ophesyings." Divine power anif 
healing accompanied thene manifestations, and the fame of tfaemj 
spread, which resulted in the withdrawal of many from the dfr*] 
nominations to whieh thi-y belonged, and the formation of thia 
cbnrch, about 1835. The Rev. Edward Ir\ing, an I'loipient Scot- 1 
tish preacher who was an assistant of Dr. Chalmers, was one (i 
the original and most infliiential promoters of the movemontjj 
though they do not acknowledge him as the founder. "I^ 
vingites" is a name by which they have sonietinips been know 
The first t« come to this country came to New York about t 
middle of the century. 

The church was oi^nized on an elaborate basis. Its fonrfol 
ministiy includes apostles, prophets, evangelists, and angvls, a 
pastors, all chosen directly by the Holy Glioat. Each local chni 
has elders, deacons, and deaconesses, chosen by the congregSitioi^ 
There were originally twelve apostles ; but they have all died, i 
snecessors have not been chosen. 

The Catholic Apostolic Church believes in the plenary inspira^l 



tion of the Bible, and bases its teaching on the Apostles' Creed 
and the Nicene aiid Athiiuasiaii creeds. Tbi-y emphasize the near 
approach of the seeoiid ooiuiugpf Christ. BaptiHin, tbey believe, 
irouveys the new life, and the Lord's Supper is not ouly a sacra- 
ineiit, bnt a sacrifice. Their worsliip is litiirgieal, im elaborate 
ritual being umed. The Lord's Supper is given proriiiiieueu, and 
is celebrated everj- Sunday. There are only a little over a tliou- 
sand members in this country. 

For further study see : 

Article " Catholic Apostolic Chnreh " in " Schaff-Herzog Ency- 
clopedia." 

Same in " Concisf Dictionary of Heligious Knowledge." 

Can-oil's " Relifpotia Forces," ehap. vi. 



THE PLYMOUTH BRETUOEN 

The Plymouth Brethren, or simply Bl■ethl^?n, as tiiey desire to 
be called, bad their origin about 1830 in England. As a large 
company early gathered in Plymouth, England, they came to be 
known as Plymouth Brethren. In England they are also known 
as Uarl»yites, from u prominent leader, the Rev. J. N. Darby. 
The organization of the Brethren is very simple. They have no 
regularly paid niiuLstiy, nor do they believe in oriliuation, em- 
phasizing the parity of all believei-s. They own no churches in 
this country, bnt worship in hall& They meet every Sabbath for 
the " breaSing of bread," the Lord's Supper. A characteristic of 
the Bretliren is the endeavor to keep the unity of the Spirit. 
They believe that the church is one. While they are agreed in 
opposing sectarianism, there are at present internal differences. 
In the United States the little more than six thmtiiuud Brethren 
are divided into foiir branches. In theology they are for the 
most part Calvinistic. Their interpn.-tation of the Scriptures, 
which are their only creed, is quite literal and narrow. 
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For further stndy Bee : 

"History imd Dot'trine of tlie Plymouth Bretliren," Tevio 
(Louduu, 18SU). 

Article " Plymouth Brethren " iu " SchafF-Herzog Em^clo- 
pedia." 

Carroll's " Religious Forces," chap. iv. 



THE fiOCUL BRETHREN CHURCH 



In Arkansas and Illinois there nrt- several cnngrepatiotis kiioi 
as the Social Brethren Church. This association of uhui-ehes 
was orfj^nized about 1867. "It is quite evident that the de- 
noniiiiation whs originally formed of Baptists and Methodists, 
the ideas of hoth of these denominations and some of their 
usages being iuooi-porated in the new body."" Their orgauiza- 
tiou is of the Congregational type. Their teaching is evangeli- 
cal. They allow three modes of baptism. 
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THE RIVER BRETHREN 



This small body, numbering only a few thousand all told, 
closely allied to the Mennonites. In 1750 a party of Swistt] 
Anabaptists came to this country and settled iu Pennsylvania 
near the Susqnelianna River, from whom the River Brethren 
are for the most part descended. Their name is probably de- 
rived from the fart tliat they were baptized iu the river. 

They are organized into conferences. They practise 
immersion and feet-washing, and advocate non-resistance 
nonconformity to the world. 

Small as are their unmbers, there are three branches, known 
The Brethren in Christ, The Old Order or " Yorker " Brethi 
and The United Zion's Cliildren. 
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See "History of the Baptists," A. H. Newman (American 
Chiirch History Series, vol. ii.), p. 500. 
Carroll's '' Religious Forces," p. 55. 

THE CHBISTADELPHUNS 

This is ft sniiiU set't tlint owes its origin to John Thomas, M.D., 
mi Englishmuii who came to this eoiiutrj' about tlie middle of the 
present t-entury. He was at first a Diseiple, but came to believe 
that the teaeliings of the churches were apostate. These views 
he proclaimed, and began to organize societies. Their congre- 
gations are called " et-ctesias," Instead of ordained ministers 
they have lecturing or serving brethren. They have but four 
ciiurch edifices in this country, their meetings being held in halls 
or private houses. Their name wan nol adopted until tlie time 
of the Civil War, when tbey applied to be relieved from military 
service. Chri»tadelt)hians believe that Christ manifested divine 
power, altJiough they rejeet the <ioctrine of the Trinity and tiat 
Christ works out man's salvation. They hold that iramortality 
is conditioned on man's righteouenesR ; that only those who are 
true Christadelphians will have eternal life; the rest will lie an. 
nihilated. They teach that baivtism by immersion is necessary 
to salvation ; that Christ is coming to the earth to set up His 
kingdom in place of human governments.* 



THE SCirWENKFEIJJERS 

In Pennsylvania there are a few hundred people who are de- 
sceudautji of the followers of Kaspcr von Sehwenkfeld, a noble- 
man of Gennany (born 1490, died 1561), who came here in 1734. 
He differed in many points from the Reformers, but did not 
himself organize a separate sect. His followers, however, did. 
Their organization is on the Congregational basis. Their service 



• See CaiToU's 
Principlea of Iht i 



' Reli({ii)ua Forces," p. 91, and " A Deuluation at the Pir«l 

iruolps of the Deity." 
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is non-liturgical. They teach that the indwelling Word, which 
is Christ, is necessary to the understanding of the Scriptures; 
yjf> that the human nature of Christ, associating with the divine, 

*^ came to have a divine natui*e peculiarly His own: that the 

Lord's Supper is a medium of spiritual nourishment ; that the 
mode of baptism is not essential. They do not regard baptism 
or the Lord's Supper as obligatory, and consider the Scriptui*es 
co-equal with other testimony of the Spirit. "Among the cus- 
toms peculiar to the Schwenkfelders is a service of prayer and 
exhortation over newly bom infants, repeated in church when 
the mother and child appear."* Each year they celebrate the 
day of their landing in America, September 24th. 

* CarroU's " Relij^ious Forces, " p. 344. See also articles " Schwenkfelders " 
and " Schwenkfeld " in "Concise Dictionary of Religious Knowledge." 



MORMONS, SPIRITUALISTS, CHRISTIAN SCIENTISTS, 
AND OTHERS 



IN tliia article will be briefly mentioned the ilenontinations not 
hereti>fiin' named in these articles, completing tlie divisioiis of 
the church iu this eonutry, u<it forgittiug, however, that there 
Ri-e indein'iuifnt lioiigregntioiis of coQsidemble local iufluetice and 
importJioec that eauuot bt- separately mentioued within the limits 
of our spfu:e. 

THE MOimONS 

The official name of this body is tin.' Church of Jeene Christ 
of Latter-<lay Saints. Their faith is based on the Bible, the 
revelations made to their leaders, and on the Book of Mor- 
mon. Tliiw book, it is claimed, is the condensed record of the 
histor}', faith, and prophecies of the ancient inhabitants of 
America, made on golden plates by the prophet Mormon, and 
left to the eustody of his son Moroni, who buried them. The 
first edition of the Book of Mormon contains 588 pages, of wliieli 
5.^)5 are devoted to the histoi-y of the descendants of Lelii and 
God's dealings with them, and 33 pages to an abbreviated history 
of the ancient Jaredites, who came from the Tower of Babi-I 
shortly aft<?r the confusion of tongues." The plates were found 

* Th« title of tbp book is as folIowH : " The Book of Mormon : un aovoiint 

writtrn by tbp band of Mormon, upou plates Inken from the plitt(« of Nejihi. 

Wherefore It is an abridgment of the Record of Ibe People of Nejibi ; and 

also of the Lamauitvs; written to the Lamauites, which are a remnant of 
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hy Joseph Smith, as he says, in the liill Cumorah, iu the w«?st« 
part of New York IState. Momiou is said by them to be the lat 
of the sacred prophets 
of ancient America, 
ilcscendaut of Lehi, i 
the tribe of Manas-V 
seh, who emigrated tow 
America in B.C, GOO. 

If has been widelyj 
asserted that the I 
of Mormon is based o 
a maniiseript writtenS 
by one Sohtmon SpauVl 
dinir. a Presbyteriaib 
minister uf Peiinsylvi 
nia; but there is 
Buffiijieiit pntof 
Smith liad SpanlcUng* 
inaniiscript, i 
other, as a basis, The^ 
inanuseri]it of Spatil- 1 
ding is now iu the I 
library of Oberlin Col-l 
lege, and could uoti 
have been tlic foundation for the Book of Mormon, except jxift-f 
sibly by way of suggestion. Fi-om a GentUe standpoint tbel 
origin of the book is a mystery, tliough, as lias i-ecently been I 
said, "nothing in the book seems in any way beyond the inven*! 

the House of Israel ; and also to Jew and GentiSo ; written by way of eom^l 
maudmcnt, and also hy the spirit til Prtiplieey and of HevelatioD. Written,] 
and sealed up, and hid up unto the Lcird, that they Tuight not be destroyediil 
t« come forth by the gift and power of (Sod luito the interpretalion thereof ;■] 
sealed by tlie hand of Moroni, and hid up util<i the Lord, to uome forUi ii 
due time by tho way of Gentile ; the interpretation thereof by the gift of Ond fM 
an abrid^ent taken from the Book of Esther. Also, which is a, Itoaord a 
the People of Jareil, whicli were scattered at the lime the Lord eonioimde 




Britthnm Young. 
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tion or ftbility of an ignoraut young man, anch iis .Tosopli Rniitli 
confcBHtHlIy was." Early associated with Smith was Sidney Rig- 
don, wlm liad been snec«Bsively a Baptist and a Cam p>»l lite, then 
a Mormon. To him, no doubt, is lurgi^ly dne the Mormon ef'i'le- 
oiastieal and theologieal system. Rigdon, Iiowever, did not join 
Smith nntil after the church had Iieeii organized several mouths. 
It was under Smith's lead that tlie church was organized in Fay- 
ette, Seneca County, N. Y., in 1^30, witii six members; others 
soon joined. Tlie first conference wa« held in Manchestier, N. Y., 
in June. The fli-st gathenng-place of the 8aint.s was Kirtland, 0., 
where a temple still stands. 

The Mormons were obliged to flee from one placw lo another 
on arcount of persecution. They went to Missouri, then to Illi- 
nois, and finallj' to Utah, where they began their temple at Salt 
Lake City. Joseph Smith was shot and killed by a mob in Car- 
thage, 111., June 27, 1844. He was succeeded by Brigham Young 
as propliet and first president. 

The organization of the Cliurch of Latter-day Saints is hier- 
archical, with two classes of priesthood, the Melcliizedeli and the 
Aaronic. The fonner includes the offices of apostle, seventy, 
patriarch, high priest, and elder. These oflicers are all elders, 
an<l their duties are to preach and baptize, to ordain, and to ad- 
minister the Lord's Su]>per. The Aaronic priesthood includes 
the offices of bishop, jiriest, teacher, and deacon. In pra<'tical 
affairs the president of the church, with his two counselors, 
forming the First Presidency, is the sovereign authority. The 
high conrt of the chnrch is the Council of tJie Twelve, called a 
*' quorum of twelve apostles." A third quorum is the " seventy." 

(ho lun^age of Ih? people when the)- were building & Tow^rloj^t tnHpKven; 
wljich is to shnw uiito the remnant of tiie Houbp o( Israel how great Itiiugp 
tlie Lord hath done for their fathers ; and that they nmy know the eovenante 
of the Lord, that they are not cast off forever ; and alBo to the eiiiivineiiiK of 
the Jew and Gentile that Jeeiis is the Christ, the Eternal God. manifwtliag 
Hhnself naUt aM nations. And now if there be fault, it be the iujstak(> oF 
mou ; whereforp condemn not the lliiugs of God, that ye may be foiuid spot- 
less at the judgment -seat at Chrinl." 
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These three are the leading quorums of the ehiirch in directing 
its affairs ahroad in all the world. Besides these, in the same 
priesthood, the Meli'hizedek, is a qiiortini of high priests, twelve 
of which form what is known as the High Council, over which 
the PirRt Presideni'y presides as its head. It is an appellate court, 
and its dei-isions are final. Their territory is dinded into 
"stakes," including a chief town and surrounding towns, each 
with its president and two counselors. It is a compact system, 
with the people suliservient to the leaders. 

The Latter-day Saints adopt the Bible and their sacn-d hooks, 
which are a continuation of divine revelation, as their inspired 
Scriptures. They baptize by immersion, baptizing no children 
under eight years of age. They confirm by the laying on of 
hands of the elders. They eelehrste the sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper usually every Sunday, using water instead of wine. They 
teach that God exists in the form of a man ; that Jesus Christ is 
the Son of God, but of a different sut)stance fi-om tJie Father ; 
that the Holy Spirit is only an inflneneo ; that all men are sinners 
through actual transgression, and not because of Adam's sin ; 
and that the atonement of Christ is for all who accept and obey. 
They place much importance upon revelatious, visions, and pro- 
phosyings, which are not of the past, for Ood has mnch yet to 
reveal- They believe in the preexistence of human spirits, and 
that it is only through earthly existence that they can attain 
final bliss ; hence it is a work of great benevolence to provide 
earthly bodies for them. They believe that Christ will return to 
reign personally, setting up His Zion at Salt Lake City. It is 
stated in the Book of Mormon that Jesus came to America in 
the int«r\"al between His burial and resurrection, and after preach- 
ing awhile to the people depai-ted t« go and preach to the lost 
ten tribes of Israel. They l)apti26 for the dead, beheving that for- 
giveness of sins is dependent upon immersion. The practice of 
polygamy was begun about 1850, it being pr<)claimed that this was 
enjoined by revelation. The patriarchs had many wives,8o should 
they. The present president, Wilford Woodruff, chiims to have 
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reoeived a divine revelation that the faithful should abstain froml 
plural marriagee. TheGentilesarpwmittothiiikthatitisareveIar.B 
tion of exi>edieiii'y by reason of the a(?tioii Chiit Congress has takei 
iu rcforeuifL' to jwlygamy. It is diffleult to tell how far the com-j 
niand U* abstain from plural wives is obeyed. Utah has I 
ai*(?ept*»d as a State, and July 4, 1896, we added another star t 
cmr flag, making forty-five. 

The Monnons do an aggressive raissiouary work. Their r 
sionanoB are to be found in many connti-ies, where they j 
proselytes that are sent to Utah. 



THE REORUANIZFJI CHURCH OF JESUS CIUU8T 
OP LATTER-DAY SAINTS 



This branch of Moi'inonism claims to be the tfui- followers of I 
Joseph Smith. When Smith was put to death iu lS-i4, as statedj 
above, a dispute arose as to his successor, aud tliis branch claims J 
that the true and rightful sueyessor of Joseph Smith was i 
Brigham Young, but Smith's eldest sou, Joseph. The chief poinK^ 
of difference between them aud the Utah Mormons is that thefi 
repudiate the revelation of plural marriages, insisting strenuonsl}^ 
that Joseph Smith received no revf lation to that effect, but th^ 
he taught distinctly that a man should have but one wife, 
sides repudiating the so-called revelation of polygamy, the Reojfi 
ganized Church natxirally rejects the teaching that Utah is to be* 
the gathering- place of the Saints. And, further, they repudiate 
the theorj' of Adam-God; that is, that Adam was God, "and the 
only God with whom we have to do." • In a memorial addn^si 
to Congi-i'ss in April, 1870, they quote from the Book of Moi 
inon as follows: "Wherefore, my brethren, hear me, aiu 
hearken to the word of the Lord ; for there shall not any u 

" Sennon by BrigliBm Yohhk, "iTonniftl nl l>iBetiurses." vol. 
The writer is i^'pn.tly iiiilelitcd to KUiei' Williird J. SmitJi (or imporUnt d 
nments aud vuliiabii' infonnatioii. 
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among you have save it be one wife ; and concubines he sliall 
have none."' 

In organization tliis braneh is similar to the other. Their flr8t 
conference was lield in 1852. They beheve in the Tiiuity and 
in the atonement of Christ. They baptize by immersion for the 
remission of sins. They believe in the resurrection of the body 
— " that the dead in Christ will rise flret, and the rest of the dead 
will not live again until the thousand years have expired." Their 
Si-riptures are the Bible, the Book of Mormon, and tlie Book of 
Doctrine and Covenants. 

The Reorganized Church has meml>ers in nearly everj- State 
in the Union. Their eliief stn'iigth is in Iowa and Missouri. 
Their hcadcjuai-t*rs, where they have a pnblishinp-house, are in 
Lamoni, la. The leading ohnrch organ is the '-Saint's Herald." 
They obsen"e the Lonl's Supper u.-iiiidly the fii*st Sunday of each 
month. Joseph Smith, the eldest son of the original Joseph 
Smith, is president of the church. 

For further study see the following: 

Btiok of Mormon, and Book of Doctrine and Covenants. 

Article " Mormons " in " Sehaff-Herzog Encyclojiedia." 

Article " Momionism " iu " Concise Dictionary of Religions 
Knowledge." 

" History of all Religions," Schmucher, pp, flW ef seq. 

" Religious Forces," H. K. Carroll, rdiap. xxW. 

"The Mormon Delusion," M. W. Montgomery (Boston, Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society, 1890). 

* In the Court of Comiiioii Pleas, Lake County, Ohio, Feliniury 23, 1880, 
Judge L. S. Sherman handed down Ihe fullnwint; derieinn touching the Kirt- 
Unil Temple suil : "The court do find a8 mattcni of fnet . , , that the 
chureh in Utah, the defendant, of whioh John Taylor in prenident, has ina- 
t«riaUyand largely departed from the faith, doetriii<?H, lawn, ordiiiani^eB, and 
Dsagea of said original Chtirch of Jenue Christ of Latter-day Sniiitfi, and has 
incorporated into it» sjBli^m of faith the doetrineii of eelestial marriages and 
a plurality of wives, and the doctrine of Adam-God woisbip, eoiitrniy to the 
laws and constitution of said nrii^nnl ohiirch." 



"From PaJmyra to Iiidependeuce," Rudolph Etzenhouser^l 

2 vols. 

" Memorial to CoiigreBs" (printed at Plauo, IIL). 



THE CHURCH TBllTMPHANT 

This is the name assumed by tliose who rpco^ize George Jacob.1 
Schweiufiirth as the Christ of the second fttfning. He was | 
Methodist minister, but resigned to lte(7orai.' a liinciple of a I 
Beekmai), who declared herself the "spiritual mother of Chi 
in the second (^omiug." and that Schweinfnrth was the " 
of the new dispensation." She died in 1883. The Bible is t 
eepted by them as the Word of God. Christ, they believe, 
ceived the Spirit of God and became divine by being freed f 
tlie power and eunse of sin. While accepting Schweinfurth t 
the Christ of the second coming, they do not claim that he is J 
Jesus of Nazareth. '■ He claims to be sinless, to perform miraclee 
and to be able to bestow the Spirit on whomsoever he choose 
He also declares his power over sin, not only to save from 1 
enrse, but to save from its commission."" Under him are apofr^' 
ties who iiri'side over separate companies and who read the 
sermons of Schweinfurth. Persons are received to membership 
who at'kuowledgc him as the second Messiah. Tlieir headquarters 
are near Rockford, lU. It is rei>orted that Schweinfui-th married ■ 
one of his converts in September, 1S96. 

TBE SPIRITUALISTS 

Spiritualism had its beginning in certain demonstrations in tha J 
family of John D. Fox, in New York State, in 1848. The n 
ment gained considerable foUon'ing. Spiritualists chum to t 
ceive communications from those who liave died, their spiriti| 
being still living and in an active state. The conimunioatiosl 
are received through mediums, who generally go abuut i 
* CarroH's " lieligioi 
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speakers or Ifcturers. They liuve no striot deiiuiiiiDafioniil or- 
ganization. Tliey liave iiieetiug-pluces, iiuil catiip-tnot^tlugK bold 
quite a prominent place among them. Spiritualists generally 
rejeet the doctrine of the Trinity, believing that Climt waa one 
of tlie great teachers of maukiutl. They do not hold that G<td 
is a personal being, but that He exists in all things. It is diSl- 
etilt, however, to de&ne exaetly the U'lief of spiritualists, for 
there is considerable variety, and thei-e are many connected with 
the various denoniiuatious, who aecept the spiritualist teachings 
concerning the coniniunication of the departed. Their follow- 
ing comes largely from the bereaved who desire, if possible, 
to receive communicatiou from the departed. S[iiritutdists Jay 
great stress on the future life as a continuation of the present 
life, and the ptis-siibility of receiving messages from tliose who 
have gone on before. Undoubtedly there are phenomena hard 
to explain in the doings of sjii ritualistic mediums; but a com- 
mittee of learned gentlemen in Philadelphia a few years ago, 
known as the Seybert Ciimmissiou. niaile a cai-eful investigation, 
and gave it as their opinion that all the phenonieiia presented to 
them were the result of easily detected fi-atid. It is a i-tilm, ju- 
dicial statement, and deserves careful reading.* 



THE CHHLSTUN SCIENTISTS 

The Christian Scientists owe their origin to Mrs. Maiy Baker 
G. Eddy, who claims to have discovered the science of hoiltng in 
186G. A church was not foniied until 1879, of wliich Mrs. Eddy 
liecame pastor. It was in Boston, Moks. Other churches and 
organizations were formed, and the movement spread tliroughout 
the ei>untry. Their organization is simple, and they are bound 
together by a national association. The science teachers and 
healers are for the most jiart women. Tlie teachings of the 
Christian Scientists may be seen from the following definitions. 



• "The Seybert Commusion t 
piucott Compiuiy). 
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C0BNER-ST0NE8 OF FAITH 

Mrs. Eddy says: "The Scriptures are very sacred to me. I aim 
only to have them understood spiritually, for thus only can tnith 
be gained." "God is defined as infinite and immortal mind, the 
soul of man and the universe.'' " We teaeh that man was and is 
the idea of God, coexistent and coeternal with the divine niini]."' 
" What we are wont to call the external world exists in the mind, 
and nowhere else." " Matter never was made, and is a belief, a 
chimera, an en*or." " Sin and sinners are mythology. Death is 
real, and sickness and sin are real, only as beliefs." " Disease is 
a thing of tlionght. Fear is the procurator of the thought which 
causes sickness and suffering. What seem to he disease and, 
mortality are illusions of the physical senses. These illusii 
are not real, but unreal." " A young child may be siek by 
anxiety of the mother." No drugs or external helps ai'e used 
healing ; uure is spiritual. The aim is to overthrow the belief h 
tlie reality of sickness. It has been said tliat the differ 
tween faith-healing and scienee-heahng is that the former seel 
to get the patient into a belief, and the latter to get him out of 
belief, Mrs. Eddy's claims amount to an assertion of infallibility. 
Their organ is the "Chi-istian Science Journal," and from il 
issue of December, 1897, we quote : " One of the most conspic 
nous events in the external history of the Christian Seientic 
the past year is the erection and dedication of the First ChurcJ 
of Christ, Scientist, in Chicago." Mrs. Maiy Baker Eddy, who 
made an address on that occasion, claims tliat it is the (niition of 
her seed-sowing in 1884, when she taught a class in Christian 
Science in Chicago. In closing lier address she said : " Humbl; 
gratefully, trustingly, I dedicate this beautiful house of worshi] 
to the God of Israel, the divine love that reigneth above t! 
shadow, that launched the earth in its orbit, that created am 
governs the universe—gnanling, giiiding. giving graee, bealthf] 
and immortality to man." 

Tlie building is of Eedfurd stone, which is believed to be the 
most durable to be liad. Tlie lot lias a frontage of eighty-five 
feet and a depth of one hundred and eighty feet. The building 
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IB eighty by one hundred and seventy-thrt^c feet, Its seating 
capacity is sixteen hundred, with space in the outer cirule of the 
amphitheater for two or three hundred temporary seats. Its 
auditorium is more capacious than that of any other Protestant 
cliurcli iu Chicago. Its total cost, inehiding ground and f uruisli- 
ings, is $108,000— all pivid for, not a dollar of indebtedness. The 
entire cost of it was contributed by thii-teen hundred persons. 

For further study see the following: 

"Historical Sketch of Metaphysical Healing" and '■Science 
and Health," Mrs. Eddy. 

Article " Science (Christian) " ia " Concise Dictionary of Re- 
ligious Knowledge." 

" Christian Science : Its Truths and Errors " (pamphlet). Rev. 
H. M. Tenny (Cleveland, Burrows Brothers), 

THE INSPIEATIONISTB 

This religious liody occupies seven villages, the prineipal of 
which is Amaiia, in the State of Iowa, where they are engaged 
in farming and manufacturing. They originixted in Gerniaiiy, 
whenc* they came to New York State iu 1841, moving to Iowa 
in 1856. " They hold to the Trinity, to justification by faith, to 
the resurrection of tlii> dead, but not to eternal pnnishment. The 
wicked are to Vte purified by fire. They do not observe tlie sacra- 
ment of baptism, but make much of tliat of the Lord's Supper, 
which, however, is celebrated not of tener than once in two years. 
They believe that an era of inspiratiim l>egan at the opening of 
the eighteenth century, the Holy Ghost revealing the secrets of 
the heart, and (>onscicncc to messengers or new prophets."* 

The Sioux City " -Journal " says : " Amusements generally are 

forbidden. Even photographs and pictures are not allowed. 

Their rules of daily life are very strict and severe, enjoining 

abstinence, penitence, and deep devotion. The society is suc- 

* Carroll's "ReligioUB Forces," p. IU. 
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tfssful flnaaeially, to say tLt- least. Tbt' members are | 
citizeus, pay their taxes, avoid litigatioti ; and if tlit-y find hnppi'fl 
uess in complying with their rigid rules of giiveriiment, who c 
say them nayl"» They now number about 1600, 



THE HARMONY COMMl-NITY 

This community is located in Eeouoniy, Beaver County, 
where it has been since 1824, The Harmonists were original 
by Greorge Happ, of Wurtemberg, Germany, who came 
country in 1803, and established a colony in Butler Coimty. Penn- 
sylvania. In 1815 they moved to Indiana, and foundwl a colony 
on the Wabash River. This was sold in 1824 U> Robert Owen, 
who started thei-e one of his eommimities, and called it New 
Harmony. It lasted about three years. j 

George Rupp aimed to restore "primitive Christianity," and 
taught the speedy second ad\'ent of Christ. His followers are 
celibates. They believe in the ultimate salvation of all mankind. 
Those who marry have to undergo a probatiiui of purifleation. 
The Harmonists have accumulated considerable property; they 
number about 250. 

THE SEPARATISTS 

This small religious body was started in Germany in the latter 
part of the last century. By whom begun tlicy do not know^ 
but one of the first believers to whom they point is Stepheftl 
Huber. Their desire was for a more spiritual faitli than could 
be had in the state church, as they believed. A community 
witli a present membership of 130 is located in Zoar, O. Their 
creed is similar to that of the Friends. Tliey have no reii^oos 
ceremonies of any kind. Marriages are by civil compact, 
their services there is no public prayer. They are decreasiiig. 

' Quoted by Dr. DorelidBter in "Christianilj- in theUnileJ States," p. G 
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THE ONEIDA (IMMUNITY 



This body of so-called religious perfectiouists was founded by 
Joliii H. Noyes. a graduate of Dartmouth College, a student of 
theology at Audover aud New Haven, who was licensed to i)reaoh 
in 1833. After attempting to form the comiuuuity at New Haven, 
he organized it at Putney, Vt., in 1837, and in 1847 removed it 
to Oneida, Madison County, N. T., where the comninnity owned u 
farm of 640 acres, wliieh it cultivated with success, uiid at one 
time numbered about 300 memU'rs, An affiliated society was 
also established at Wallingfoi-d, Conn., which owned a farm of 
340 a^rres, inchicling a valuable water-power, and numbered 60 
meuil>ers. 

The community tjiught and practised a eommuuity of goods 
and wives, and was long an offense to its neighbors. In 1879 a 
movement, led by clergymen of different religious den^nninations, 
was made to break up the organization j when tliey resolved, in 
deference to public sentiment, to abandon the community of 
wives and reorganize the society according tti lew. 

THE StCIETT FOR KTHICAL Cl'LTirKE 

This society was founded by Pntfessor Felix Adler, in New 
York City, in 1876. "Its one dii^tingiiishing characteristic is 
that it attempts to unite men in a felhiwship which is based 
purely on what may he called the ethical passion— the desire to 
know the good and to practise it. Ttie value of religious doctrine 
is by no means depi-eciat^'d ; but it is held that the primary and 
essential thing is to do the deed, and that those who earnestly 
try to act right may be trusted, in time, to discover tlie right 
doctrine. The bond of union in the Society for Ktliical Culture, 
therefore, is practical, not doctrinal."* At their Sunday meetings 
addresses or lectures are delivered. Quite a little educational 
and philanthropic work is carried on by the society. Besides 
* liettur froui Professor Adli-r to th^ uaUior. 
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the soeiety in New Yoik, tliere are Boeieties in Clticago, Pliilfi- 
delphia, and St. Louis. They number in all ii little over iOuO 
I II embers. 

THE THE0S0PHIST8 

Tlie TIjeosophieal Society in tbe ITnited States now nninbers 

about 3000, the most of the members being in California. The 
society was founded in New York in 1875, and has since spread 
nutil it now has branches in aU parts of the world. Its objects 
MVc (1) to csl^btish the nucleus of a universal brotherhood, withont 
distinctions of race, creed, sex, caste, or color ; (2) to promote the 
study of Aiyan and other religions, literatui-es, and sciences, and 
demonstrate the importance of the study ; (3) to investigate 
unexplained laws of nature and the psychical powers latent in 
man.* Theosophy, or the Wisdom Religion, teaches that there 
is " an eternal princi])le, called the unlsnown, which can never Ijc 
cognized except through its manifestations. This eternal prin- 
ciple is in, and is, every thing and being. It periodically and 
eternally manifests itself and recedes again from manifestation-" 1 
Man, who is the flower of evolution, is a sevenfold l)eing: one 
spirit, three souls, a life principle, and two bodies. The three 
souls are the s])iritual. cnllfd huddhi, the human, called mamis, 
and tlie animal, called hanin. Thought and meditation , 
greatly emphasized by them. 

See further Carroll's " Religious Forces," p. 353. 
" Theosophy or Christianity, Which f " Rev. I. M. Haldera 
(New York, C'roacnp & Co.). 



THE WAIitlEN'SES 

The first colony of Waldenses came to America iu 1893, i 
settled in Burke County, North Carolina, under the leaders 

■ See "World's Parliament of Religions," edited by Dr. B«rrowa, p. 1 

) Ibid., p. 1518, 
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of Dr. Teofilo Gai and the Rev. C. A. Tron. Several thousand 
acres of land were purchased, and their colonization efforts have 
been very successful. A large number are expected in the 
spring. 

The Waldenses are the native free church of Italy. Their 
origin is somewhat obscure, but generally traced to Peter Waldo, 
a merchant of Lyons in France in the twelfth century. His fol- 
lowers were long known as the " Poor Men of Lyons." Influenced 
by the Reformation, their teaching is Calvinistic and their polity 
is presbyterial. 
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MOVEMENTS TOWARD A UNITY OP THE DENOMI- 
NATIONS 



'■O r^nl mill Mastpr of ii» nil, 
Whstp'or our numc or nign, 
We own Thy sway, wo hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine." 

Whittibb, 

THE discussion of the unity of Clmstian denominations is 
nut only in tlie air, but it is in conventions, assemblies, 
conffrpnces, and in newspaper and magazine artieles. Not H 
cjinfereuce of any inifKtrtance meets without discussing it ; con- 
Vtfution prcachere preach about it ; and then " great contest 
follows, and mueh It'iirned dust." Arti these platforms adopted 
by others T Not one without qualification so far ; and the present 
indications are tliat there is little likelihood that they will be. 
The sincerity of the brethren that make these platforms need 
not be iinestioncd. They discuss the problem fully and frankly, 
pass a set of resolutions expressive of their position, and then go 
home to have Hieir action commended by some and condemned 
by others. At the next gathering the subject is taken np again. 
It is probable that this process will lead to some good result, biit 
it is a long proeeB.s. and thus far littJe has been accomplished, 
aside from a coopemtion in Christian work. The little that has 
been accomplished has been a better undersUuidiug of the spirit, 
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purpose, and position of one another, a fuller realizatinn of t 
difficulty iu the way of union, and perhaps a gi-eater appreciation" 
of the importance of some kind of union. The eoiiperation <if 
Christians in various lines of work, which exists more or less 
through the Evangelical Alliance, the Christian associations, the 
Endeavor societies, and kindred organizations, points to unity of 
Christians, and not to union of churches, which is a somewhat 
different story and will be considered presently. That which 
present discussions contemplate is the doing away with the 
hurtful divisions of tlie Christian forces, the reconciling of the 
injurious schisms amtmg competiug sects. There seems to be H 
growing feeling that something ought to be done to 1 
together the separated members of the chnrch of Christ. 
those whose position and ability' give them the right to be 1 
are carefully considering the subject, and endeavoring to pres* 
some wise and compivheusive jilun, is evident. The difficii 
to be met, and the importance of the result, demand most j 
• cious consideration. 

An important step in the right direction was taken by I 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, in 1880. A basis of union was presented in four art 
cles, which, the next year, the bishops of the Anglican Church, i 
the Lambeth Palace iu Loudon, adopted, with slight modificatioid 
The Chicago- Lambeth Articles are as follows : 

"I. The Holy Scriptnres of the Old and New Testamci 
containing all tilings necessary to salvation, and as l>eing t 
rule and ultimate standard of faith. 

"II. The Apostles' Creed as the baptismal sj-mbol, and t 
Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian f 

"m. The two sacraments,— baptism and the Supper of t 
Lord,— ministered with unfailing use of Christ's words of inst 
tution and of the elements ordained by Him. 

" rV, The historic episcopate, locally adapted iu the methoi 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations f 
peoples called of God into the unity of His church," 
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A joint comniissioQ was ftppointod by th« General Convention 
to confer witli other denominations, For several years a roufer- 
en«e was earned on between this oommisaion and a eonimittee of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly ; bnt it met with no definite 
result, and was abandoned. The artieles have been very widely 
disenssed, the diseussion centering largi-ly arouml the "historic 
episcopate" of tlie fourth article. The Christian spirit and sin- 
cere purpose of the EpiscojMil brethren who put forth these pro- 
posals was not questioned, but it was Iield that their adoption 
would simply mean that all become virtually Epist'opaliaus. 
One Episcopal writer candiilly remarks tliat Unie unity in to be 
found in joininj? "that body that can show tliat it has never 
broken itself off from the churcli which the apostles fonnded. 
That stream which Hows in an uuiutemipted course fnmi the 
very fountainhead must needs be the true one."* This, of 
course, he believes is the Episcopal Church. 

Tlie spirit and position taken in the Chieafjo- Lambeth platform 
has been largely nullified by the Episcopalians refusing to allow 
bishops to take under their cai-e unattached churches which are 
willing to receive episcopal oversight, but wliich are not fully 
connected with the Episcojuil t'huivh. 

Professor Charles W. Shields, of Princeton University, lias 
lectured and written extensively ujmn the subject of union as 
set fortJi by these artieies.t His work and influence have greatly 
assisted in a^wider presentation and a fidler study of the subjeer. 
The League of Catholic TInity has been fonned to further the 
cause of unity along the hue of tbt proixisals. The signers 
of the declaration say, among other things: "We believe that 
upon the basis of these four iiriucijiles as articles of agreement 
the unification of the Christian denominations of this country 
may proceed, cautiously and steadily without any alteration of 

• Rev. E. B, Bogga, in "Christian Unity Proved by Seripturc," p. 43 
(New York, Thomns ■Whittaki-r). 

I 8*e "The Historic Epiwopato" (New York, Claries Soribner'a Boiu, 

1894); "The UuitedChuTL-h or lUe United States" ((fritf)'. 
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their existing staiidanls of doctrine, polity, and worship wliich 
might not be reasonably made iQ a spii'it of bii>tberly love and 
harmony, for the sake of unity, and for the furtherance of all the 
great ends of the church of Christ on earth." 

These articles have been followed by others, commanding- more 
or IcBs attention. The Disciples of Christ have issued a dedara- 
tion of essentials which have been condensed as follows ; I. The 
original creed of Christ's ehui-cli : Jesus is the Christ, the S<tn of 
the H\ing God. 2. The ordinaneeB of His appointment, baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. 3. The life which has the sinless Son of 
man as its perfect exemiilification.* This statement, Lowevi 
must be understood in the light of their insistence that bapl 
must be by immersion. 

The National Council of the Congregational churches, in Ocl 
her, 1895, preseiite<l the following proposals as a basis of uni^: 

1. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New Test 
inents, inspired by tlje Holy Ghost, to be the only authoritative 
revelation of God to man. 2. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the 
divine Saviour and Teacher of the world. 3. The church of 
Christ, which is His body, whose great mission it is to preach 
His gospel to the world, i. Liberty of conscience in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and in the admiuistration of the 
church. Such an alliance of the churches should have regular 
meetings of their representatives, and should have for its ob- 
jects, among others: 1. Mutual acquaintance and fellowship. 

2. Coopei'ation in foreign and domestic missions. 3. The pi 
vention of rivalries between competing churches in the 
field. At tilt same time the following resolution was adopted 

"And whereas it cannot be expected that Uiere shall 
sjieedy corporate union of the numerous Imdies inta which 
Christian church of our own land is divided, we do therefoi 
desire that their growing spiritual unity shoidd be made manifest 
by some form of federati<)n which shall I'xpress to the world their 
common ptupose and confession of faith in Jesus Christ, and 
* Ameriofta Uliurch History SerieB, vol. ni., p. 98. 
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wliich shall have for its oTijeut to make visible their fellowship, 
to remove niisiiuderstandings, and to aid their coneiiltations iu 
entjiblishing the kingdom of God in the world ; and to tliitj end 
we iuvite correspondence with other Christian l>odiee." 

The first response to this action of the Congregational Council 
came from the Christians. In April, 189(5, a conferente of the 
Congregational and Christian churches of centi-al and soutliem 
Ohio was held, whic-h is hut the Iwginniug, it is hoped, of others 
to be held, from whicili good rt^sults are expected. In April. 188H, 
a conference on union was held, in Philadelphia, between the 
Reformed Church in the United States (Uennan Reformed) and 
tJie Reformed Church iu America (Dutch Refonued). A very 
full and frank discussion was had, but it has uot yet resulted in 
their uniting. 

In 1891 was formed the Brotherhood of Christian Unity, of 
which Professor Theodore P. Seward, Mus. Doc., is the enthusi- 
astic secrefjiry. Its brief (Teed is as follows : 

"I hereby agree to accept the creed prtimulgated by tlie 
Founder of Christianity, love to God and love to man, as the 
rule of my life. I also agree to recognize as fellow-Christians 
and members of the Brotherhood of Christian Unity all who 
accept this creed and Jesns Clirist as their leader. 

" I join the brotherhood with the hope that such a voluntary 
association and fellowship with Christians of cverj- faith will 
deepen my spiritiml life and bring me into more helpful relations 
with my fellow-men. 

" Promising to accept Jesus Christ as my leader means that I 
intend to study His elianicter with a desire to be imbued with 
His spirit, to imitate His example, and to be guided by His pre 
eepts." 

This has had quite wide acceptance, and representatives of 
various denominations have become members of the brother- 
hood. 

The following paragraph from " The Mind of the Master," by 
Dr. .Tohu Watson (Ian Maclareu), has been widely circulated as 
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an all-snflli'iimt creed : " I believe in the Fatherhood of God. I 
l>elieve iu llie words of Jeiiiiii. I believe in tlie clouu heart. J 
bcKeve iu Uit; eervice of love. I believe in the iiiiworhlly life. 
I Ijflieve in the Beatitudes. I promise to trust (ii>d and follow 
Christ, to forgive my enemies, and to seek after the ni^teoa 
ness of God." 

One of the latest utterances upon the subject of uition is t 
Pope's eneyelieal, sent forth by liim, in 1896, beeause he is '■ 
tent upon the work of bringing all to the one fold of Christ^ 
He says, amoug other tliiuga: "As the divine Founder of t 
church decreed thut His church should be of oue faith iu govers 
meut and uouiniuniou, so He ebose St. I'cter and his suvuessozt 
as the prineipal and, as it were, the center of this unity." 

A meeting of the miui8t«r8 of all the denominations in Hai 
den anil Hampshire counties, Massachusetts, was held iu Nuveni^B 
ber, 189.1, at wliich tlie following was adopted : 

" 1. We avow as our desire and aim tlie unity of the whnrch of ' 
Christ throughout the world, and resolve to promote that unity 
by all means and in every way accordant with the spirit of 
Christ. 

" 2. We accept as bases of sympathetic consideration and s 
the Lamb^h Articles, the propositions of the National Council a 
the Congregational churches, and similar declarations by t 
bodies. 

" 3. We projiose for immediate action the formation of an Anf 
nual Union Cnuference for WorsMp and Work, which sbal 
include both clerical and lay representatives of eveiy Chri 
congregation in Ham])den and Hampsliire counties, and we adviaef 
the appointment of a committee Ut arrange for tlie meeting c 
such a uuiou eonfei-ence within the ensuing year. 

"4. We recommend affiliation on this basis with the Leagufr-fl 
of Catholic Unity." 

A federation between the Lutherans of the General Synodfl 
General Council, and United Synod of the South has Iw^en effected. 1 
They propo.se to have the same hyiuuul aud a commnu " Manual 
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of Ministerial Act«," with a common order of service. Coopera- 
tion ill work and uniformity in worship is tlieir object. 

Thus the various proposals and overtures are made toward the 
uiiiou of Christendom. Thereisneedof more of just such action ; 
with it, Christian unity would not be far away. 

In the foregoing discussions of our denominational character- 
istics it has been seen that the denominational differences are 
of three general classes— differences of government, teaching, 
and worship. Various causes have conspired to produce the 
divieious. Some churches that had their origin in old-world 
conti-oversies have been perpetuated in this country. Some 
separations have oeeurred in the midst of theological contro- 
versy when certain tenets were strongly emphasized and rigidly 
held. Some differem'cs were caused by war issues. Now that 
tlie causes are remo^-ed, why should the divisions be perpetuated ! 
It Ik ver}' easy for one with a new idea in his bead to gain a 
following and thus start a denomination ; and, with zeal enough, 
and some persecution to give holy zest to the cause, his sect may 
attain coustdorable size aud importance. This has been done 
more than once. It is these various denoniinattuuB that are the 
organized means of spreading the gospel of Jesus Clirist. la it 
any wonder that it dt)e8 not spread any fa^jter, when so much 
energy and time and money are spent in strengllicning de- 
nominational bulwarks? There is money enough expended 
in proclaiming sectarian peculiarities and church platforms 
aloue to send all the missionaries needed to those who know 
not Christ, to say nothing of what might lie accomplished 
at home, 

Organic union, it will hardly be doubted, is very far off. Dr. 
Theodore L. Cnyler has said : " My observation is that, while 
bigoted sectarianism is dying out (except among the extreme 
Righ-chureh Episcopalians), yet denominational esjirit de corps 
is about as strong as ever. If men don't work in tlieir denomi- 
national lines, they don't work much anywhere. Christian unity 
I go for ; church union, on anv basis, looks like an ' iridescent 
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dream ' at present," ■ Some would find a anion in a return t 
the churcli us it was in apostolic times. Ah, yes ; but what t 
iti The Presbyterians think that their church is the " 
to the scviptni-al idea"; Congregationalists generally Lave t 
doubt but that tlieirs is ; Episcopalians are sure theirs is ; and tlie 
Disciples of Christ have already i-eturned to apostolic simplii-ity. 
The question should not be, Which church is like tlie primitive f 
but, Which is best adapted to the i)resent needs and couditiousf 
The fact is that it would be as uuwise and as unnecessary to go 
back to the condition of tilings in the veiy earliest Christian 
chun^h as to go back in customs and in intellectual status g 
ei'ally, and as impossible. What would be gained by orgi 
union! There are some chui-ches in the same body that s 
farther apart from one another than some churehes of different 
polities. Simple union of government will never bring Chnstiai 
together. " We cannot seuure unity by binding the brancbes 
the tree together. We must find it in a common stock and i; 
common root, leaving liberty of movement to the branches." 
WHint is needed first is not union, but Christian unity. And this 
can be obtained when we have (1) a clear understanding of wbsta 
is essential and what non-essential, (2) more oneness of i 
(3) charity toward all, and (+) more of Christ in the heart a 
life. With our strong denominational love, we are wont to thi 
that some charaeteriBtie of our own is essential. A plan of u 
is suggested by a large-hearted, liberal-minded Baptist c 
hut one necessary plank is Uie immersicm of believers only ; I 
copaliaos suggest a platform, and put into it the historic episcc 
pate ; and so it goes. 

" 'Tis with our judgments as our watehes 
Go just aliki*, yet each belieyes hi 

We have one Master, and one enemy. Have we time to s 
in making our accoutrements grander or simpler than another^ 

■ ■' Thf Question of Unity," edited by Dr. A. H. Bradford, p. 27 (New Ytai 
CliilHlJuii Literuturu Couijiauy). 
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and parading them ? Each should enlist ii 



B rfgiiiieut, and 
i stretigtli ami uii'ims to fighting the 
common foe. Every soldier loves his regiment, but is there any 
the less love or loyalty to the cause and country? At the battle 
of Trafalgar, Lord Nelson took two of his captains wlio wei-e at 
variance to a point where they could see the fleet of their oppo- 
nents, and said to them : " There, gentlemen, is onr enemy, 
Sliake hands and he friends," We are all brethren, and if a man 
love not his brother,— his Presbyterian, his Episcopal, his Bap- 
tist brother,— whom he hath seen, how ca.n he hive tJod, whom 
he hath not seen! Is it simply "(or decency's sake and tor 
courtesy's sake " that wc call one another brethren ( " When the 
tide is out, you see little depi-essious on the hoat-h, little pockets 
of water scattered here and tliere over the sand. When tlie tide 
comes in, the pockets are still there, but so blended with tbe over- 
flowing fullness that no one perceives tliein, even if they do not 
altogether forget the matt«r tlieniselves." Wlien there shall be 
an overflowing fullness of Christ, then there will be Christian 
unity. We are branches of the same vine, the vine Christ Jesus. 

The b-onble is not so mucli that there are divisions, but that 
there are rivalries. The ^ai-ious denominations find their use in 
meeting the different tastes, needs, and conditions of people. It 
ia the rivalries and contentions that are the scandal ffi Christiau- 
ity. As Dr. Philip Sehaff says : " Variety in unity, and unity in 
variety, is the law of God in nature, in history, and in His king- 
dom. We must therefore expect the greatest variety in the 
church of the future." ■ 

The various movements that bring Christians together in fel- 
lowship, in conference, and in work will help to hasten Christian 
unity. The Christian Endeavor movement is a gi-eut imifiei', and 
might be still more so if some of the denominations did not sec 
fit to withdraw from the interdenominational fellowship and 
orgaidzc along denominational lines. The evangelical Free 

" "World's Parliament oIBeligions," edited by Dr. J. H. Barrowi, voLiL, 
p. 1194. 
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churches of England (the ilissenting or unt'stablishod phnrehes) 
have tornied a federation ttj oppose Baeerdotulisni and to promote 
evi^lgelizatiou. They present a united front against politioa] 
and social evile. Already they are a power in the country. The 
Free churches of a city or district are organized into local coun- 
cils, whicli divide the field among the elmrches for visitation. 
Then thei-e are councils of larger districts, and a uutJonal coun- 
cil. The effort is not to do away with the denominations, nor to j 
have one organized church. It is a unity of etfoi't in the caai 
of righteousness. Tlie Rev. Chai-les A. Berry, D.D., of Wolvei 
hampton, England, representative of the federation, has recentl; 
been in America and spoken in various places. The Evangelid 
Alliance and the Young Men's Christian Association are valuabh^ 
helps towai'd a like unity of work in the United Stjites. 
secure a more united fellowship and a larger acquaintance vitibB 
one another. Unity must eoine gradually, and these are step! 
toward it. 

The one thing above all others that keeps the denomination! 
apart is denominational pride. Loyalty to one's own is good ; 
has its glace; but it ought not to be abused. Oftentimes thos 
who are the most ignorant of the features that distinguish thei 
church fi'om others are the most strenuous in pushing thra 
denominanbu. They have a jealous zeal for their chiii-ch ; 
wishes to see his own grow and prosper. While we ought nol 
to love our own church the less, we ought to love Christ and I 
cause the more. " Let us therefore follow after the things whiel 
make for peace, and things wherewith one may edify another^ 
(Rom. xiv. 19}. 

The more of cooperation and federation we can obtain, thfr" 
nearer is Christian unity, which can be helped on by a more 
practical Christianity, a better understanding of one another, a 
willingness to concede that each denomination does not have all 
the truth, that there are good features in others, and that some- 
thing may have to be surrendered by us. Thns by a noited 
church, coiijjeratiug in the work of Christ on efirth, we shall bftg 
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able to present to Him, when the Lord comes to receive His 
bride, a glorious church, without blemish, not having spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing, one family in Christ Jesus ; for " one 
is your Master, even Christ ; and all ye are brethren." 

" When, soon or late, we reach that coast, 
0*er life's rough ocean driven, 
May we rejoice, no wanderer lost, 
One family in heaven." 
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CHRONOLOGY, SDMMABY, GROUPINGS, AND STATISTICS 



CHROKOLOaiCAl. E 



Ut* 1 



s COL-NTRY 



1565, Earli^Ht ttomnn Cntlitilir church eRtablialieil at St. Augustine, Fla., 

auU, ubuut tilt saiue liiui^, tJio uhurv-li at Saiitu F^, N. Mei. 
1607. Founding of JuiuPHtown, V». 

161 1. The Bi^v. Alexander Whitaker uomes to Jameslown with a poiupany of 

English Puritans. 

1612. Building at Jaiuestown of the church in which Pocabuutas was niu- 

rieil; long used as au GpiBco|>al church ; a ruin of it aaid to be etiU 
Htanding. 

1620. The one hundred and one PilgriniB of the "Mayflower" Iknd at Plym- 
outh, and establish the first Cougregationat churi'h in AmeriiMt. 

1624. First Puritan settlement in New England, at Cape Ann. 

1629. Six vessels with Mnigranta from England arrive at Siileni. 

1630. Settlement of Boston. 

1635. Colonies from Dorchester and Watertown, Mass., remove toConnecti- 



Rogpr Williams Imnished from Boston. 

Thomas Hooker and his (>ompaii]r found a Congregational church in 

Uartfoni, Coim. 
Roger Williams settles in Rhode iHlanit. 
Harvard College founded at Cambridge, Mass. 
Anne Hutchinson exconununicateU in Boston for autinomiaaism, and 

banished. 
John Davenport, founds New Haven, Conn. 

A colony of Swedish Lutherans settle on the banks of the Delaware. 
451 
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1639. OrgsnizAtion of Baptist churches in Rhode Island. 
1644. A FrP8l)yIerian chiireh established ut Beuiiatead, Lnng Island, N.'j 
. Ui^S. The New England minlBtere approve Hooker'ts " Suri'uy of the S 

of Church Discipline." 
1646. John Eliot httginR preaching ia Indiana. 
1648. The ftfty-one Congregationnl churches of New England adopt ti 

Cambridge Pint form. 
1651. The CitniliriUge Platform approved bj- the General Court of 1 

chusettH. 

1656. Mary Fisher and Anne Aiiatin, Qiinkcrs, eome to Boston, bat a 

impriHoiied and thpn baniehed. 

1657. A Lutheran luiuiater comes to New AmHt-erdam, where a number d 

Lutherans are living, bat is eipelled by the Duti^h authorities. 

Minist«riiil eonvention in Boston recommends the Half-way Covenant>d 
1G61. Yearly Meetiug of Friends (Qunkers) established in Khode Island. 

John Eliot's Indian Bible published. 
1662. Half-way Covenant adopted by Congregational synod in Boston. 
16G9. First Lutheran church built in Philadelphia. 
1871. Seventh-day Baptists begin their first ehiireh in Newport, R, I. 
1672. George Fox attends Friends' Yearly Meeting in Rhode Island. 

1682. William Penu'a cjolcmy begun in Pennsylvania. 

1683. Francis Makemie comes to America, sen t by the Presbytery of La^an^l 

Ireland. 
First Mennonites come to America. 
1686. Sir Edmund Andms seiies Old South Church, Boston, for Epieo 



King's Chapel, Boaton, erected for Episcopal worship. 

Witchcraft delusion in Salem, Mass. 

Episcopalians, Baptists, and Quakers exempted from tm«e for t 

support of Congregational churches in Massachusetts. 
First German Lutheran church in the United Statos established ii 

Montgomery County, PennHylvania. 
Yale College, New Raven, Conn,, chartered. 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (EpiscopftlJ orgUilKed fi 



1704. ■ 



Church established by law in the Carolinas, 
French Huguenot church built in Pine Street, New York. 
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1705. Firat preshytery in America. 

1708. 8a;brook Platform adiiptnd by Congregnfional synod, convened by 

order of Connecticut leginlftture. 
1717. First Presbyterian ehundi (.rgnnized in New York. 

1719. Presbyterian chiirch built in Wall Street, New York. 

1720. About this time first Dnnkers I'ome to America. 

17?2. Cutler, rector ot Yale College, and others, beeome GpiscopAUans. 

1734. Great Awakening in New England begins, under the pronehing of 
Jonathan Edwanls and others. 

1736. First Moravians eonie to America, and b^gin a colony in Georgia. 

1738. George '^'hilefietd's first visit to America. 

1741. German Reformed church organised in Montgomery County, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Zinzendorf comes to America, and founds Moravian church at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

ind beginning of hia Im- 

1746. Princeton College, New Jersey, founded. 

1747. First Oennan Reformed synod mefts. 

1748. First Lutlienui synod meets in Pliiladelpliia. 

1750. Edwards, missionary to Indians at 8toi'kbridge, Mbm. 

ll&i. Columbia College chartered in New York, under the name of King's 

College. 
1760. Early German MelhodisU come tc New York. 

1765. St. Paul's Episcopal church built in New York. 

1766. A group o( Methodist families gathered ui New York, with Philip 

Embury as pn^ather. 
1708. First Methmlist uUureh in this country erected in New York City. 

Brick Presbyterian church built in New York op|>OHit« the Commons. 
1770. Rutgers t'ullege (then Queen's). New Brunswick, N. J., founded. 
1773. First Methodist conference meets in Philadelphia. 
17T9. First Universnlist church nrganited at Gloucester, Mass. 
17S0, Free Baptist Society organized. 
1782. Associate and Reformed churches united m Associate Keformed 

Settlement of Pennsylvania, with its religions liberty, begun. 
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1782. JampB Freeman becompB reclorof King's rlidpel, Boston; under him 

it. l)e<-onieR UnitBriiiu. 
1T84. FirshOeneral Conference ot MethodiBta meets in Baltimore. 
Saybrook Plalfonn no longer civil law in Connecticut. 

1783. First association of UniveranliBtB meets in Oxtorti, 1 
Perfect religious liberty established in Vir^nia. 
First Protestant Episcopal General Convention lield in Philadelphia 

1789. Soman Catholic See established in Baltimore. 
First Presbyterian General Assembly convened in Philadelphia. 

1790. John Carroll consecrated the first Homaii Catholic bishop in the Unitai 

States. 
Methodists organised in Hassan hiisetts. 
A Sunday-school society formed in Philadelpliia. 
1792. First New Church (Swedeiiborgian) organization in America. 

Ecclesiastical separation between the German and Dutch Bcfum 

churches; each takes on new form and life. 
First community of Shakers in this country, Mount Lebanoi 
1794. First (leneral Synod ot Dutcli Reformed Church. 
1800. First canip-meeting hold in Amtrji-'tt ; a new era of revival work. 
Evangelical Association originaled about this li 
United Brethren organized. 
ISOI. Plan ot Union between Congregationnlists and Presbyter 
1852). 

1805, Henry Ware, Unitarian, chosen professor of divinity hI Harvard. 

1806. Cumberland Presbyterians expelled from Synoil of Kentucky. 
1808. Andover Theological Seminary founded by Congregationalists. 
1810. Chrislinn CImroh started, 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church started in Kentue^. 

American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions establislu 
1613. Union Ameriean Methodist Episcopal Church organi3:ed in the Hout]| 
1814. First General Association of Baptists n 
1816. American Bible Society organized in New York. 

Afncan Methodist Episcopal Church organised in Philailelphia. 

African Methodisl Protestant Church ci 
1818. General Convention of New Church (Swcileuborgian) organized. 

Connection ot church and sl«te wholly abolished in Connecticut. 



1819. Sermnii of the Rev. W. E. Chaining ui Bftltimore Ihut cryntallize.l 

tlie UnilnniiD movement. 

1820. AfricaD Methoilist EpiBcapal Zinn Church or^nized in New Tork- 
1824. Ameiiesn Sunday-Bchool Uuioii formed, aud Buiiduf-sohool work 

begun on a lar^ scale. 

1826. Welsh Calvinielic Metliodist Church firot brought to liik oountiy. 

1827. Pimt Disciple church formed iu PeiuiaylTania. 
1827-28. Hii-kaite Friends organised. 

1828. Methodiat ProtesTanta expelled from Methodist Eiusco|>al Church. 
1830. Church of Gnd becomes dixtitict organization. 

Hormon Church organized. 
1833. Separation of the two bnuic^hps of the Reformed FresbTterian Church. 

Complete oeparation of church and state in Massac hilsetta. 
1833. AdveiitislH organined about this lime. 

1837. Presbyterian General Assembly abrogates Ihc Plan of Union. 

1838. Old and New School (Presli7t4>rian) neparalion. 

1810. German Evangelical Synod of North America organized. 

1843. Weslcyan Melhodials witlidraw on account of slavery. 

1844. Sniithfrii Baptists begin sfparate organ izalltm. 

1845. Seventli-Uay Adventists wise. 
Methodist Episeopal Cbarcfa Houth organiKed, sepnrsting from tho 

parent bocly on the qnestion of aUvery. 
About this time spiritualieta arise. 

1846. Erangelical Alliance founded. 

1851. Yotiug Men's Christian Association organized (begun in London in 

11M4). 

1852. First conference of Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 

day SaintH (Mormon). 
Plan of Union ended (begun in 1801). 
Christian Church South started. 
United Presbyterian Church formed. 
Free Methodists form a separate organization. 

Presbyterian Church Bouth separates from the Northern Assembly. 
General Synod of the Bouth I'Lulheran) formed. 
Christian Tnion ehurcbes organized. 
Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy elftims lo have discovered the science of hcAling. 
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1867. General Council (Lutheran) organized. 

1869. Old and New School Presbyterians effect a union. 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church, Colored, becomes separate organ- 
ization. 

1870. Colored Methodist Episcopal Church organized. 

1872. Lutheran Synodical Conference formed. 

1873. Reformed Episcopal Church organized. 

Present system of International Sunday-school lessons adopted. 

1879. First Christian Science church established, with Mrs. Eddy as pastor. 

1880. Salvation Army introduced into this country. 

1881. First Christian Endeavor Society organized in Portland, Me., by the 

Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D. 

1886. Protestant Episcopal General Convention in Chicago adopts four 
articles as a proposed basis of union of the denominations. 

Lutheran General SjTiod of the South, with others, becomes the United 
Synod of the South. 

1888. Chicago articles of union adopted by the Anglican Church bishops at 

Lambeth Palace, England. 

General Conference of Age-to-come Adventists formed. 

1889. Division occurs in the United Brethren Church. 

1891. Split occurs in the Evangelical Association, and the United Evan- 
gelical Churcli formed. 

Second Eeiimonieal Council (Methodist) meets in Washington, D. C. 
(first in London in 1881). 

1893. Meeting of tlie Parliament of Religions in Chicago. 

First colony of Waldenses come to this country and settle in North 
Carolina. 

1896. American Volunteers, under Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth, separates 

from the Salvation Army. 

The Christian Catholic church organized in Chicago by Rev. John 
Alexander Dowie. 

1897. Colored Presbyterians of the South organized into a separate body. 
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ABVENTISTR.-OriKi&»ted with the preaching of Williun Miller, about 
1835, who proolBiiiii>d the nwr and i)ersaDal return of Clirist. They believe 
that the kingdom is to be set up on Ihe earth, which in to lie rellned with 
fire, and that ChriKt is to eonie in person tieforo the milleuiiium. They b«p- 
tiie by immiirsiim. They ftpui'pt tlip Bible and for the most part interpret it 
litemlly. Some ubxervo the seventh &nd some the flrst day of the week aa 
Sabbath. Some set a lime for the Bel^ond Boming of Christ ; others do not. 
Some teach conditional inn mortality. There are six separate bodies of Ad- 
ventiBtH : Evangelical, Advent Christians, Seventb-day, Church-of-Ood, Life 
and Advent Union. Churches of God in Jcbub Chrtot. 

AU1KIQHTS.-See Evangelical Association. 

AMISH.— See Meuuouites. 

BAPTISTS. — Their principles originated m Europe; but the Ameriean 
Baptist churches owe their origin to Roger WilliauiH, who came here from 
Gngtand, and finally settled in Rhode Island, about 1036, Their dislinrtlVK 
principle is rhat only believers are to be baptixed, and that the only IriiL- 
baprisDi is immersion. Their teachings are evangelical ; polity independent. 
There are thirteen boiiies. 

In 1844 the SoTiTHKRN Bapttsts separated 

FkEE Baptists date from 1780. They an 
phasizing free will to aeeept divine grace, ani 

PBrHiTivK or Anti-mission Baptists, i 



1 slavery isBues, 

Methodists in theology, en- 

nre open -con mtinionists. 

ce known as "Hard-shell 



Sunday-schools, and all human c 



Baptists," 
trivanoes. 

Sbtenth-Day Baptists date from 1671. They teach that Ihe seventh day 
of the week should be observed as Ihe Sabbath. 

Other branches are : Colored, Six-principle, Original Freewill. Oenersl, 
Separate, United, Baptist (^urch of Christ, Uld Two^eed-in-tbe-Sptrit 
Predestinarian Baptists. 

BRETHREN. -See Plymouth Brethren, River Brethren, Uuited Brethren, 
and Duiikers. 

4ST 
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CAMPBELLlTES.-8ee Disciples of Christ. 

CATH<)LIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH (euUed Irvingitea, nfter Edward 
ving, their most distinguished (ouuder). — It was formed alKiut 183<^, and 
thia country about 185(J. Tbey accept the aiivient creeds, and tench the 
ajiproaeh of the second coming of Chrut. Elaborate organ ization. 

CATHOLICS. — Tlie Botuan Catlioliu Church was established here b^ sal 
tiers from Spain, Prance, and Great Britain. The bead uf the church is 
Pope, the vicar of Christ and the successor of St. Peter. Under him are 
clergy. All utterances of the Pope cr- catJmttra are inf«Ilible. Clergy 
celibates. They hare seven sacranientji ; wonibip litui^cal. 

CHBISTADELPHIANS. -Originated with Dr. John Thomas, who came 
this country al>out the middle of the present century. Reject the duel 
of the Trinity ; teach that immortality ia condilioiial ; that baptism by il 
nierston is necesBsry to salvatiou; that Cbriat is coming to the earth 
up His kingdom. 

CHRISTIAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. -Organised in Chicago by Eer. J. A.| 
Bowie, February, IH96. 

CHHISTIAM ItEFOliMED CHTJRCH. -See Reformed Church inAraeneft. 

CHEI8TL4N UNION CHURCHES. -Organized, in 1864, by those op. 
posed to the Civil War and tn political preaching. Their principles are: tbs 
oneness of the church ot CSirist ; Christ the only Head ; the Bible the only rula 
of faith and practice ; good fruits the only condition of membership ; Chria-. 
tiau union without controTersy; each local church to govern itself; partiskB 
preaching dtHcouDtetianced. 

CHEI8TIAN SCIENTISTS. -Organized by Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, in 
1979, Th(\v teach the science of liealing. Haye bad a considerable growth. 

CHRISTIANS (nnt the same as Disciples, q.v. ). -This denomination grew 
out of the union, in 1810, of three diatinot tnovemeuts that had for tlieir aiiK 
simple Bible teaching : one among the Methodists in Virginia, (iiie among ths 
Baptists in Vermout, aud one among the Presbyterians in KeAtnoky. 
teaching they are evangelical. They practise immersion, but are libertl' 
open-eomm unionists. In polity they are independent. 

The Christian Chubch South was organized in 1854, but they are now' 
praetioally united in all parts of the country. 

CHURCHES OF GOD (often caUed by others Winebreuneriansj. -Be- 
came a distinct organization in 1830, as the result of the revival preaching 
of the Eev. John Winebrenner, of the Qerman Reformed Church. In polity 
they are like the MethodistB ; they recognize only the immersion ot believers 
Bfl baptism ; they practise washing of the diaciplefl' feet ; their only oi 
the Bible without note or comment. 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. -Congregational c^hurebes were planted 
country by Independents from England. The first to come were the Pil 
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in tho " Mayflower " id 1G20, having sojourned a fvn yeam in Holland. Eavb 
loval coagreg&tioD manages ito own affaire, bitl is jii fellowship with the others ; 
oDunrila, oonCerences, and the like are onlf adrisory. In teaching they are 
evangelieal, and have no established creed, but generally accepted confei- 
sionit; baptise usually by sprinkling. 

COVENANTERS. -^See Reformed Preehyterian Churches, under Preaby- 



DISCIPLES OP CHRIST (often called Christians, sometime tailed Camp- 
bellite8).~Gren oat of a revival movement in Koutueky and TenneHSee, 
and the work ot Alexander Campbell. First church formed about 182T. In 
polity same as Congregationalists ; hapIiKc by immersion ; teaching evangeli- 
cul and simple, and based on the New Testament ; oliserve the Lord's Supper 
every Sabbath. 

DUNKEB8 (or (iermsn Baptists; known among themselves always as 
Brethren), — They came firnt from Gemi any about 1T3(I, wher« they originated 
with the preaching of Alexander Mack, a I'ietisl. They endeavor to follow 
closely what Ihey believe to be the plain teaching of Suripture ; baptize by 
immeniiuii. plunging three times head foremost; practise feet-waahing. There 
are three divisions : Conservatives, ProgresaiTes, and Old Order Brethren. 

DUTCH BEFOBMED. -See Reformed (Thureli in America. 

EPISCOPAL. -The Prolestuit Episcopal f hiireh was eaUblished in this 
country by members of the Church of England. The government of the 
choreh is vested in the clergy,- bishops, priPHtR, and deaeons,— having, how- 
ever, rein-esentative bodies- the general and diocesan cnorentiiHis. aad th« 
vestry of each local church or pariah. They hold to the apontolie mtoeaniaa 
of the ministry, the High-church party especially insisting upon it. Tlieir 
doctrinal basis is the Thirty-nine Articles ; special prominence is given to the 
Apostles' Creed ; their worship is liturgical. 

The Rrformed Episcopal Cbubcr was oi^anized, in 1873. by members 
of the Low-church party wlio were opposed to ritualistic tendencies and to 
the restrictions against non-episcopally nnUined clergymen. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION (sometimes known as Albrights).— 
Originated with the preaching of the Rev. Jacob Albright, of the Methodist 
Church, about ISOO, among the Germans of Pennsylvania. In government, 
teachings, and worship tliey are like the Methodists. 

The church is now divided into two bodies. The seceders are known as 
the United Evakoelicai. Churph. 

FREE BAPTISTS.-See Baptists. 

FREE METHODISTS. -See Melhodists. 

FRIENDS (or Quakers). -They came from England, where they originated 
with the preaching of George Fox. Thi- central th»iight ot their teaching is 
"the divine Spirit in the heart of every man." This is their inner light. 
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They do not baptize, nor lutve tlie Lord's Supper. Silent ci 
oepUble worship. 

The HlCKsrrES are the libersla anions them. 

GERMAN BAPT18TS.-SeeDuiikerB. 

GERMAN EVANGELICAL PROTEST ANT CHUKCH.-No synodicsl 
organi«ition, but &HBDc.'iation nt niiniHt^rH. In tf at^hiug liberal and rational- 



GERMAN EVANGELICAL SYNOD OF NORTH AMERICA. -Oi^ao- 

ized in 1840. R^'preseiita the state church of Pruawia, whii^h is a union of 
the Lutheran and Reformed bodies. 

OERUAN KEF0RHED.-8ee Reformed Church in the United Stales. 

HICKSITE8.-8ee Friends. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTB.-See Moni.ons. 

LUTHERANS. —Came to this country from Germany, where the church 
ori^nated with the Reformation of LuUier; Lutherans friiiu other countries 
also came. The govern tnent of the cUuri'li is in the handH of eavh lor^l con- 
gregntinn, with cnunciilH and Hyuodq -having delegated pnwerH. The Bible is 
the only infallible rule of faith an^ practice, the Augsburg Confession being 
a oorreet exposition of it. A liturgy is provided, but there is liberty in il« 

There are four large divliions of Lutherans : General Synod, United Synod I 
of the South, General Coltlerence, and Synodical t.'onferenee ; also twelv9 I 
independent synods. 

MENNONITES.-Came from Holland, the first in 1683, wher» they origi- 
niited with Uie preaching of Menno Simons. They are a plain people, practise ' 
the washing of the eaiutH' feet, and baptize by pouring. Their teaching is 
evHiigelical ; polity is Presbyterian. 

There are twelve divisions, the Ami8H MEHNOtilTEa being second in poiul I 
of numbers ; they drew off, under Jacob Ammen, on the snbject of ohureh [ 
diBcipIioe. 

METHODISTS. —Methodism was the result of a movement, begun at Ox- 
ford, England, to purify the religious life of that time. The i-hief movers 
were John and Charles Wesley. Methodism was brou^t to Aiueriea about I 
1760. The government of the church is by conferences and meetings of J 
officers; bishops are superintendents; the ministry is itinerant, and tJieyhai 
also local preachpm and exhnrters. In leaching they emphasize tree will to I 
accept dii'ine grace, lay stress on holiness of chamcter, have spiritual ferror I 
and revival methods. Class-meetings and probation of candidates for roeni- 
bership are fealtires. Worship if noti-liturgical. There are several divisions, 
the MBTHOtiiBT EPIsrnpAt being the original atid the largest. 

The Methodist Epibcopal South separated, in 1848, on Uie HlavarT- J 
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HistbodistProtrstant. — Expelled, in 1628. bevatiNP of oppoiition to 
oftlreof binhopBoddeaireforlsy representntion. Have do biebops, but pres- 
idents or annual uonferenuea, Itinenuicy »gulated bj coafereiices, and not 
limited. 

Fbee UVTHODIBTS.— OrgauizHl in 18dO by tbose tipelled from liie Metb- 
odist Episcopftl Church. Their purpose was to restore the simplicity of Weg- 
ley&n Mcthoillam in doctrine and practice. Have no biabopa ; oppose ex- 
pensive churches, rented pens, and secret sucieUes. 

WcsLBVAN MBtBoDisTS.— Withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in 1843. because of strict vtewH on slavery. In local affairs churches are 
inde|>endenl, but rhey have annual and general conferences. Itinerancy 
arranged by mutual agreement. 

CoxaBEQATIoHAL aud Imcependent Methohists are Congregational in 
polity and MetbodistB in teaeUng and antecedent«. 

Primitive METROUitiTe came direct from England, where they originated 
wilh those who advocated camp-meetings, which were opposed there. 

There are the following separate coiowd Methodist bodies : African Meth- 
odist Gpixcopal, African Methodist Episcopal Zion, Colored Methodist Epis- 
copal, Union American MeUiodiat Episcopal, African Union Methodist 
Protestant. 

MORAVIANS. -Originated in Moravia in the flfteenth century. The Ant 
Moravians came lo this country in 1735. Their gttvemroent ia similar to the 
Episcopal, but their bishops are not diocesan. Thtf have no formal creed j 
eropbaaize life above belief; preeminently a miaitionafy church. Their wor- 
ship is liturgical, 

MORMONS. — Originuted uith Joseph Smith and Sidney Rigdon. attont 
183(1. Government is hierarcbicHl. Teaching is found in the Book of Mor- 
mon. They bspliie by immersion. There are two divisions : the Church of 
Jenus (.'hrist of Latter-day Saints, found principally in I'tah, and the Reor- 
ganized Church of Jesns Christ of Latter-day Saints. The former until 
recently practised polygamy fperhaps now secretly). The latter elai* to lie 
the trae followers of Joseph Smith, and deny the genuineness of the revela- 
tion of polygamy. 

NEW CHURCH. —This is the name adopted by the New Jerusalem Church, 
or Sweden horgians. Introduced here by the followers of Emanuel Sweden- 
borg. First organiEation in America ia 1792 at Baltimore. Each congrega- 
tion has much liberty in government, but general oversight by associations. 
Worship partly liliirg^cal. Teaching elaborate : man's life is the divine 
presence freely communicated to him; spirit of man bus form; no resurrection 
of the natural body ; heaven consists in a good life and the charity and fiuth 
that inspire it. hell in burnings of false and evil life within. 

PLYMOUTH BBETHBEN.-Originated in England about 1830. Simple 
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organiEalLon. Have no (-hiirch buildings— U8e halts. No paid mitijstrjr. 
Teaching for the moHl part Calvinistir. 

PRE8BTTEKIAN8. —Were among the early ttettJera, tapeciatly thoae who 
came from Scottaud and the north of Irelnnd. Firet presbyter; ia Americ* 
was organized ui 1705. The ^vemmeut is veKted in re presents tiire bodies — 
BeMtan, presbytery, synod, General AsHenibly. Iii teaching, emjjliaatxe ilivina 
sovereignty and lay stress upon sound doctrine. Itootrinal st&udard is tha 
Westminster Confession. Worship is non-lilurgiual. There are sevenil 
divisions. 

pREBBTTGRUKS SouTR Came out of the above in 1861, on political iMuea. 
Tea(^hing and polity the same. 

CiniBERLAND Pbksbvtbrians. — Expelled from lUe Synod of Kentucky in 
1806, because a fen of their ministera were ordained without the eiistomiuy 
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qnaliflcations ; on^nized 
the parent body. The C 
separate or^nizatiou. 

United Prebbytbri a ns. —Formed by Ihe union of the Associate and As- J 
sociate Befonned ohurehes, in 1858. Psalms only sung in worship ; denounce I 
ieoret societies ; very conservative in teaehing and pn 

Repobueii Pkesbvterian Chi'kckes. — Two branches (separation occurred 1 
in 1833): Synod of the Repqrmed Prkkbtteriah Chueoh in Ahssica, 
and General Synod or tbe Reformed Pebsbytebian Church, or Cov»- ] 
NANTRBS. Former forbid nietnhem to vote or hold political conneotiaii; 
latTvr permit membeni to exercise their own discretion. BotJi denonnoe ] 
secret societieB and Biiig i.nly psalms in worship. 

Absociate PkRsBVTERLAS'B. — Came from Scotland; strict in teaching Knd 
worship, 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, -See Episcopal. 

qUAKER8.-8ee Friends. 

REFORMED (CHURCH IN AMERICA (or Dutch Reformed Chureh, u 
it is often called).— Cmne from Holland. First orgilnilftlion nt New York it 
1828. Polity and tearliing similar to the Presbyterians. Doctrinal standards J 
the Heidelberg Catechism and the Canons of the Synod of Dort, Their w 
ship is semi- liturgical, a (ew forms being prescribed. 

The Christian Reformed Church is a branch of a church of the sa 
name in Holland, which separated from the established church in 1835 for ■] 
the purpose, as they declared, of greater purity in doctrine and polity, and ( 
was brought by emigrants to Ameri 

REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES (or QermMi R«. ^ 
formed Church).— Came from Germany. First synod formed iii 1747 i 
Penneylvania. Polity, teaching, and worship subBtunlinlly the same aa th 
preceding. Emphasize sacraments and catechetical Instruction. 
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REFORMED EPI9COPAL.-SeBEpiapi.pal. 

RIVEH BRETHREN.-They are clowly allied to Ihe Mennooites, eoming 
to thia country from Stvitzerland. Their name u probftbiy derived from 
baptizing: in tlie river. TLore are three smiill brancbeit. 

SALVATION AEMY. - An organiKnllon bepiu by the Rev. William Booth 
iuLoDdon in 1878, and iiitrodui^eil into this ooiintry Iwo years later. Military 
organizatiuu ; teaching evangelii^al, of the Mi^thodivt type. 

VoLiiNTEHttK, organir«d by those who left the Salvation Army in lf<06, led 
by BallinKtrin Booth and wife. 

8<:;HWENKPELDEB8.-tMginate<l with the foilowers of Kasper voi. 
Schwt-ukfeld, a nobleman of Germany, in the fifteenth century. Only a few 
hundred in Ibis countrj. 

SHAKERS. — Followert«r Ann Lee. born in England. First oomniiituty 
in this eoontry in 171)2. Strict eelibntes ; live in eommunitiex ; reject doo- 
trine of the Trinity ; worship irith peculiar fomiB. 

SPIRITUALISTS. -Began with demonRtralions in the Fox family about 
1B48. Claim lo receivt< com muni eat ionR from the departed. 

SWEDENBORGIANS.-8oe New Thuwh. 

SWEDISH EVANGELICAL MISSION CO\'ENANT.-A union of two 
Swedish Lutheran synods in ISS.'i, led by Dr. WaldenstrJlm. L'nited for the 
p'irpose of furthering missionary enterjirises. Have simple basis of faith. 

UNITABIANS. -Arose from a theologic'al oplit chiefly among Congrofj^ 
lionatists, although the first ohureh was formeil from the first Episeopxi 
church in New England. Teach the oneuess of Gnd^H>d reject the doctrine 
of the Trinity ; Jesus and the Bible purely human ; more radieal now than «t 
first. Each congregation independent, as with Ihe Congregatiomtiata. 

imiTED BRETHREN. -Originated with the preat-hingof Philip Wlliam 
Otterbein, of the Reformed Oerman Church, and Martin Iloefam, of the 
Mennonites. Organized in 1800. Polity similar to ■hf Methodists, tio 
bishops, but superintendents ; one order of i^lergy ; ministry itinerant ; teach- 
ing evangelical ; worship non-liturgieal. 

A division oecnrred in I8S9, the minority objecting to the revision of the 
constitution and eonfession. 

UNITED EVANGELICAL. -See Evangelical Association. 

UNITED PRESBYTERIANS. -See Presbyterians. 

UNTVERSA LISTS.— Originated vrith the preaching of John Murray, at one 
lime a Methodist preacher, who came to Ameriea in 1770. First church or- 
ganiEcd in 1770, Have a modified Congregational polity; each parish is 
bound to obferve Ihr laws enacte<l by State and general conventions. Teach 
the final reeoncilialion of all souls to God ; believe in one God, revealed in 
one Lord Jesus Cbriet^ and iu one Holy Spirit of grace. Worship non- 
litnrgical. 
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VOLUNTEERS. -See Salvation Army. 

WALDENSTROMIANS.— See Swedish Evangelical Mission Covenant. 

WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODIST.— Brought to this country about 
1826 from Wales. Historically belongs to Methodists, but is PresbTteiian in 
teaching and polity. 

WINEBRENNERIANS.-See Churches of God. 
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DEN< 



tOMINATIONAL GROU 



1. AerorttiHg to Origin 



With refBrenct to their i 
groups— Ihp (ran«p]anlp(I b 



B mar be placed in two 



Eb, the deiiominslio 
ill' mdigenons. 

1. The iriiiir]il<v<ti-tl ileuotninatioiis ttlmt is, llinsp which rame here from 
organizeil bodiem in the Old World, or Ihn el^ni^iilH of which came) are : 



BaptiBt«-— parent bodjr. 

Catbolii- Apostolic. 

Conpega tional . 

Dunliers. 

Evan^liral Synod of North America. 

Friends. 

German EranKeliral Protestant. 

LutheraiiB— parent body. 

MpnnonileB. 

Mellimlint Kpiscopal. 



PresT^eriaB!*— parent body. 

Primitiva MethodtBta. 

Protestant Episeopal. 

Ki'fnniied Qbiin-h in America. 

Reformpil CJbueb in the United Stati- 1. 

Reformed CLtiVeh, Christian. 

Biver Bri-thren. 

Rnmao CalholicB. 

Salvation Army. 

Sfhwenkfelders. 

Shakers. 

Welsh CalvinlBlic Methodists. 



2. The indiffniMtM denoniinationi! (that is, those thai grew np in the Unih 
States through sGhtsia, seoession, eipulsiDn. or some new teaching) are ; 

EVHUgpliual AsMWiiilion— lioth 

branches. 
Lutberanx, the branrheH of. 
Method IB ts, Con^retcatiuDftl. 
Methodist Episcojia! South. 
Methodist, Free. 



Adventista— nil branches. 

Baptists— all but parent body. 

Christadelphians. 

Christian UnioD. 

Christians. 

Church of Ood. 

Colored chutchea. 
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PMsbyterianB, United. 
Belormed Episcopal. 



HethodiBt Proteatknt. 

UethodiBtfi, WeHleyan. 

PreBbTteriaiiB, Cumbfrlnnd. 

Pre8byt«naDs, Befomii-d. United Bretl 

Pre))b)-t«nanH Sculh. Univontslisti 

//. Aee/irrling to Polity 

There is eotiNi'lerable difficulty iii cloHBifyirig the deDominatioiia with refeM 
ence tn their ^verument, because of the varistioiis, ■» many easeH « 
slight. But we mny place Ihem in three groups with Hine degree of e: 

nesa, noting the variations as they oi 



1. HierarchnI (power 



man with eiftordinate funotiomuie?) : 
Salvation Army. 



2. Repregfi 
bodies) ; 
PrateHtant Epitwupal I in part 7 re la! i- 

cal, having much power veHted in 

the order of the ele™'— biithopH, 

priests, and deacons) JJF 
Heforraed Episeop«l. ^^ 
Methodists — all branches (large power ChriHtian Reformed Ch 

In the hnitd^ uf bishops aud minis- MoravinnH. 

t^r«). Chureh of God. 

United Brethri'U. Volunteers. 

3. /nrffyirnWrnf (the management of affairH is in the handu of the individual] 
oongregationB ; each ehureh is independent, but in fellowship with the others) : 



' (the managenwnt of affairs is vested in repreaentAtiw 1 



Evangelical Association— bo tli 

branches. 
Presbyterians— all br»n*heH. 
Iteformed Church in America. 
BefomjedCliiirch in the United Statea ] 



Congregation a 1. 
Baptists— all branches. 
Uisciples. 
Unitarians. 
Christians. 
Christian Union. 



with delegated powers, but each J 
congregHtioD if Independent). 
Similar are the 

Universalista. 

New Church. 

Mennonites. 



AdvBotists— all branches except 8cv- River Brethren. 

enth-day. Dunkers. 

Friends. Seventh-day Adventista. 

Christadelphiona. Wesleyau Methodists. 
Lutherans (have oouncils and cynod* 
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I 
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rches have certaiu formw ; olherH have different forms ; ^^B 


some more, nome Ibbb. 


There are Beveml groups into which the denoii 


^^M 


tiotiB may br iilnt^ed wit 




BK to tbe Kvner»l form of worahip, llpre are thn-e groups: 


^^1 


1. Liturgical (preBcribtd fonus of womhip) : 


fl 


MoraviftBH. 


Reformed Episcopal. 




ProteslAnt Episcor.al. 


Roman CatholieB. 


^^1 


2. Semi-Uturgieal (prescribed forma useil in purt) : 


■ 




Reformed Chureh iu America. 




New Chureh. 


Reformed Chureh in the UnitedStat^B. ^^^1 


3. Nonlilnrffiml (no 


prescribed forma): 


H 


A'lventistB. 


EvangeUcal Araoi-iatioii. 




BaptiHti-ftll bnnchee. 


Methmlistfi-all l.ranch.'S. 


^^^H 




Plymouth Brethren. 


^^H 


Christ jsn Union. 


PrPHbyteriana— bU bram^bei. 


^^^M 


ChriBliwis. 


Schwenkfeldftre. 


^^^H 


Church of God. 


UnilarinnB. 


4^^| 


Congreg»tion»l. 


United Brethren. 


<-^^_ 


DinciplM. 


Universaliau. 


^^M 


I>miker8. 




^H 


The mode of hApIi.iin 




■ ■ 


1. Those who /irnir.- 




■ 




HennoniteB (reject infant haptit 


">- ■ 


!>. ThoHO nhi> immers 




■ 


BaptiNtH— kII linmcbeB. 






INaciples. 


Mennonitei— Bome branehes. 


^^H 


AdventiBtB. 


Mormons. ^^ 


^^H 


Dnnhera. 


CbriHtians (will use other mode when ^^H 


Chureh of God. 


preferred). 


^^M 


3. Those who fiiDrMUtb: 


^H 


CongTPgationaliata. 


MethodistB-all branches. 


^^^1 


Prcsbjterians-aU branehes. United Bretiren. J 


■ 
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Rpforiiii'il rhiireh tn AinBrioii. MoraviaDs. 

ReCanii<.'iiCburpliititlieUDite(IStaU.'8. Christian Union. 

Luth^raiiH. Plymouth Brethren. 

Evangelii^Bl Assoi-iatiun— both UuiversaliHts. * 

brani^bes. ^ 

Thi' fulloiring deiioiniiintioiis praotieeyiirf-muAtnjv .■ ' 

Seventh-day Adveutists. Chxireh of God. 

DunkerB. United Baptista. 

Mennonites. 

Koman Catholipn have aevon sacramentR ; ProtMtante have tirn. Some 
churches pass the elements at the Lord's SilppoR »« the Presbyterians, Con- 
gregation ulistH, and BH[>(i»Is; some go In tbf nldu*, as tbn Methodists and 
I'niteii Brethren. Some obnerve the BftonMOpnt every Sabbath, some one*- a 
rniiiif h or onoe in two months. The Friends do not baptise nor oelebrKle Uie 
Liird'H Supper; tliry Kpirituulixe ill forms. 



IV. j/eordinii to TeaehiHg 
otte 



It is when we corae to Ifce subject at doctrine that the dKBcnKy of groap- 
ing is fouuil, A classifltetion will not be attempted ; not becanse the difFer- 
enees ate so fi^at nniiyi many, but because they are realty *o few. There 
is, of coiirite, a widaafferenoe between Ihe orthoiloi den omi nations and tha I 
Ubenil; but within the bounds of each of these oftentimes the divergence tel 
tin fiHjRif iiH III b« searcely appreciable except to the theolo^ans. Ther^ Orel 
widtr sepiinitinns between the members of the same denomination, ii 
uases, thtin between different denonuttBtions. As President Hyde has said 1 1 
" Between Congregational istM. Presbyteriani', Methodists, Baptists, and Epi»^ ■ 
copalians. doctrinal differences are insignilicant. Not one in a hundred of' I 
the members nf ihese churches could st-ate Ihe differences in doctrinal v 
whioh separate Ihem." * The differences, where thfy eiist, corae from Imd- , 
ing to one phase or the otht'r of the same truth— of emphasLKing one aspeofcS 
more than another. Presbyterian and Reformed ehiurhes generally t 
phasize divine sovereignty; Methodists emphasize free will to aeeept diviusl 
graco; Congregation alists and Baptists sometimes lean tn llie fanner, morsl 
often to the latter view. Unitarians are the so-called lil>erHlH. who etiminfthi 
the supernatural and emphasixe niornlity ; Universulistii emphasiae tht 6nalU 
reconciliation of nil men to God. The impossibility of making satistafitoi^fl 
groups will be readily seen. The TariOus teachings have been noted i 
presenting the denominational characteristics. 

• Article in "Forum," April, 1893. 



IATI8TIC8 OF DENOIONATIONS IN THIS tTNITBD STATES 



DEKOIimAItom. 



AdveotiBts an& Imnobeg . 
BaptiHtH \, 

" BevenA-da7 

" Free 

' ' Primitive t 

Catholi<!B, Roman .Z...... 

ChrieliBiJB 

Christian ScienlintK 

Churthes of Goti . . .'.'.'. 

CongreKationsluts 

DisvipleB of Christ 

Dunken and lirancbM 

Epis(!c)pal, Protestant 

•' Reformed 

Evanguliful ABBot'iation - . . 

KriendH, Orthodoi . 

" Hicksite 

Clerman GvanKelioal Bjrnod 

Latter-day Saints (Morroons) 

" " Roorganiied , . 

Lutherans and branches , 

Mennonileii and branches 

Methodist Episcopal . , , 

" Episcopal, Sonth 

" ProteHtnni 

" Free 

" WeDle^Mi 

" Colored 

Moraviana 

New Church ( Sweden borg^aDS) 

Plymouth Brethren ... 

Pre sbyteriane, Northern 

" Southern 

" Cumberland 

Reformed Church in America 

" Dnited 8tat«H . 

Ricer Brethren 

Salvation Army 

Spiritualists 

United Brethren 

Unitariana . . 

Universalists 

Volunteers , 



S.465 
5,780 
a.665 



9,205 

BS.08T 
126,000 
8,271,300 
120,000 
40,000 
1S.2H 
40,000 
630,000 
1.051.079 



100,1 

2,1iai.i_ 

1,482,665 

■^& 

lilfioo 

I r'p'rt'd, 

( 513,750 

14,220 

6,496 

6.661 

900.911 

211.994 

175.642 

123,541 

107.960 

234,612 



70,000 

50,744 
7.000 
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